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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL, 


CoLuMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear AND Dumps, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1906. 
T'o the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit to Congress the proceedings of the seventeenth 
meeting of the convention, held at Morganton, N. C., July 8 to 13, 
1905. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. M. Gatuaupet, President. 

Hon. CHartes W. Farrpanks, 

President of the Senate. 

Hon. Josepu G. Cannon, 

Speaker of the House. 











LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


INstirUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE Dear AND DuMB, 
Jackson, Miss., November 21, 1905. 
Dear Sir: In compliance with the act of incorporation of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 
1897, which requires that “ said association shall report to Congress, 
through the president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Washington, D. C., such portions of its proceedings as its 
officers shall deem to be of general public interest and value concern- 
ing the education of the deaf,” I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the proceedings of the convention at its seventeenth meeting, held in 
Morganton, N. C., July 8 to 13, inclusive, 1905, and request that the 
same be laid before Congress. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
J. R. Dosyns, Secretary. 
KE. M. Gatiaupet, LL. D., 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


Washington, D.C. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Michi- 
gan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, 
of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Colo- 
rado, and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and 
members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,’ for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and by 
that name it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded in any court of law 
or equity, and may have and use a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
by-laws and shall have power to amend the same at pleasure: Prorided. That 
such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, District 
of Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall 
deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the education of the 
deaf. - 

Approved, January 26, 1897. - 




































OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF, 1905-1907—STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES. 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, Washington, D. C., president of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Vice-President.—E. McK. Goopwin, Morganton, N. C., superintendent of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Secretary.—Dr. J. R. Dosyns, Jackson, Miss., superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. L. SmitH, Faribault, Minn., instructor in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 





DIRECTORS. 
(The directors, with the officers, form the Standing Executive Committee. | 


Mrs. Sytv1a C. Batis, Belleville, Ontario, instructor in the Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 

J. W. BuaTrner, Austin, Tex.., principal of the Texas Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo.. superintendent of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Normal section.—J. W. JoNES, Ohio, chairman, superintendent of the Ohio 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf; THomMaAs F. Fox, New York; Au- 
GuSTUS RoceErs, Kentucky: Miss FLORENCE WILcCOxSON, Iowa: Miss MARGARET 
J. STEVENSON, Kansas. 

Oral section.—Mrs. ANNA (. Hurp, North Carolina, chairman; E. A. GRUVER, 
New York; Miss Frances N. Eppy, Utah: Miss Evatyn Hetzer, Indiana; Miss 
ANNA MorsgE, Illinois. 

Auricular section—K. Il. Currter. New York, chairman, superintendent of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; F. D. CLarKr, Michigan: 
S. T. WALKER, Louisiana; CHARLES P. GILLETT, Illinois. 

Art section.—W. A. JoRDAN, Mississippi, chairman, instructor in the Missis- 
sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb; THEOPHILUS 
D’EsTRELLA, California; Mrs. T, H. CoLEMAN, South Carolina; Mrs. O. A. Betts, 
North Carolina; Ernest ZELL, Ohio. 

Kindergarten section.—R. O. JOHNSON, Indiana, chairman, superintendent of 
the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: Miss NELuir J. ScHrock, 
Indiana; Miss Carrie BILLINGS, Michigan; Miss ALMA CHAPIN, Colorado; 
Miss CorNELIA D. BINGHAM, Illinois. 

Industrial section.—WaARREN ROBINSON, Wisconsin, chairman, instructor in the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf; Mrs. L. A. WINston, North Carolina; A. L. PB. 
CROUTER, Pennsylvania; J. N. TATE, Minnesota; S. 'TEFFr WALKER, Louisiana. 

Western local.—H. C. HAMMOND, Kansas, chairman, superintendent of the 
Kansas Institution for the Deaf; FRANK Reap, Jr., Illinois; W. O. Connor, Jr., 
lowa; A. G. MASHBURN, Arkansas; IDA M. DoNALD, South Dakota. 

Southern local.—W. O. Connor, Georgia, chairman, principal of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf; J. H. JoHNson, Alabama; Miss EMMa NICHOLS, - Ken- 
tucky ; Horace E. WALKER, Tennessee; W. B. Hare, Florida. 

Eastern local_—_W.. N. Burt, Pennsylvania, chairman, principal of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf; Harris Taytor, Pennsylvania; CHARLES 
R. Ery, Washington, D. C.; Wri_ttam A. BowLes, Virginia; Miss CLara L. BELL, 
Connecticut. 
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CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1901-1905. 


President.—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, Washington, D. C., president of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Vice-President.—J. W. SwiLer. 

Secretary.—Dr. J. R. Dosyns, Jackson, Miss., superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

T'reasurer.—Dr. J. L. SMITH, Faribault, Minn., instructor in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo., superintendent of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind. 

J. W. BLATTNeR, Austin, Tex., principal of the Texas Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Mrs. Sytvi1a C. Batis, Belleville, Ontario, instructor in the Ontario Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 








ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Clarke, F. D., Flint, Mich. 

Currier, E. H., Station M, New York, 
Ne xs 

Donald, Dora, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Larson, L. M., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Adams, Nellie E., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Anagnos, Michael, South Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Argo, W. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Asbury, R. A., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Atwood, R. H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Avery, Elizabeth B., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


Badger, Vina C., South Boston, Mass. 

Balis, J. C., Belleville, Ontario. 

Balis, Mrs. Sylvia C., Belleville, On- 
tario. 

Ball, Jessie, Morganton, N. C. 

Bangs, D. F., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Barrager, Myra L., Station M, New 
York, N. Y. 

Barry, Katherine E., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Bell, Lucie Lee, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Martha C., Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bell, Mary M., Talladega, Ala. 

Bell, Clara L., Williamstown, Mass. 

Berkeley, Annie B., Staunton, Va. 

Berry, Louise, Columbus, Ohio. 

Best, Harry, Talladega, Ala. 

Betts, O. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Billings, Carrie E., Flint, Mich. 

Bingham, Cornelia D., Chicago, III. 

Blattner, J. W., Austin, Tex. 

Blount, W. J., Danville, Ky. 

Bowles, W. A., Staunton, Va. 

Bowles, Bettie L., Ogden, Utah. 

Brown, T. L., Flint, Mich. 

Buchanan, Aldah, Faribault, Minn. 

Buchanan, Mrs. C. P., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 

Bumgardner, Nellie, Staunton, Va. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burt, W. N., Edgewood Park, Pa. 


Caldwell, W. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Calhoon, Nannie, Jackson, Miss. 

Carter, W. H., Danville, Ky. 

Chapin, Alma, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Charles, C. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Clarke, BE. P., Station M, New York, 
it 
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Clarke, T. P., Vancouver, Wash. 

Clarke, Mrs. Lottie K., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Cloak, Ellen E., Westchester, N. Y. 

Cloud, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Coleman, T. H., Cedarspring, S. C. 

Coleman, Mrs. G. D., Cedarspring, S. C. 
S.C. 

Connor, W. O., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Connor, Mrs. E. F., Cave Spring. Ga. 

Connor, W. O., jr., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Cook, J. R., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Cooper, Lucile, Morganton, N. C. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., Flint, Mich. 

Crouter, A. L. E., Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Deem, C. S., Jackson, Miss. 

De Motte, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
I)’ Estrella, Theophilus, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dickson, Iva, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dobyns, A. W., Little Rock, Ark. 
Dobyns, J. R., Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., Olathe, Kans. 

Donald, Ida M., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Dositheus, Sister Mary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Draper, A. G., Washington, D. C. 
Driggs, F. M., Ogden, Utah. 

Dwyer, Miss B. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Edgar, Bessie M., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ely, C. R., Washington, D. C. 

Ely, C. W., Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D., Frederick, Md. 
Engleman, Bessie, Stanford, Ky. 
Engleman, Elise C., Faribault, Minn. 
Ervin, Annie, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Euphemia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Euritt, G. D., Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D., Staunton, Va. 


Tagan, Rose A., Fordham, N. Y. 
Fay, A. B., Washington, D. C. 


| Fay, BE. A., Washington, D. C. 


Fitzgerald, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 
Flagg, Helen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ilaherty, Ellen H., Westchester, N. Y. 
Fox, T. F., Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Fuller, Sarah, Boston, Mass. 


| Gaillard, Theresa E., Cedarspring, S. C. 
| Gallaudet, E. M., Washington, D. C. 


Gaston, Cambria, Jackson, Miss. 


| Gibson, Ann M., Romney, W. Va. 


Gillespie, Frances, Mystic, Conn. 
Gillett, C. P., Jacksonville, Il. 
Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 
Graves, J. S., Talladega, Ala. 


| Green, Lettie, Danville, Ky. 
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Griffin, Mary E., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Greener, A. B., Columbus, Ohio. 

Grimes, Mary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Grimes, Olivia B., Morganton, N. C. 


Gruver, E. A., New York, N. Y. 


Hagyard, V. Eva., Boulder, Mont. 
Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 
Halse, Geo. W., Salem, Oreg. 
IIlammond, H. C., Olathe, Kans. 
Hare, W. B., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Hare, Mrs. W. B., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Haynes, Carrie, Morganton, N. C. 
Haynes, Mabel, Morganton, N. C. 
Heizer, Evalyn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Henderson, Carrie, Talladega, Ala. 
Herdman, Pearl, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoeffler, Anna, Columbus, Ohio. 


Holfsteater, H. MeP., Morganton, N. C. 
Hoopes, Mary E., Mount Airy, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Huffman, F. O., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hunter, Elizabeth, Columbus, Ohio. 
Hurd, E. G., Morganton, N. C. 
Hurd, Mrs. Anna C., Morganton, N. 


Irish, Mrs. Elizabeth, La Crosse, Wis. 

Irvine, Sarah, Mount Airy, 
delphia, Pa. 

Israel, Ellen J., Olathe, Kans. 


Jenkins, Weston, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, J. H., Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, R. O., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson, W. S., Talladega, Ala. 

Joiner, Miss Enfield, Talladega, Ala. 

Jones, Florence, Flint, Mich. 

Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jordan, Mrs. Helen R., 
Ill. 

Jordan, W. A., Jackson, Miss. 


Kearny, Alfred, Jackson, Miss. 
Kennedy, Mary, Cattlettsburg, Ky. 
King, Ada R., Seranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. Emma, Little Rock, Ark. 
King, S. W., Little Rock, Ark. 
Kinsley, Ida B., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lange, Paul, Delavan, Wis. 

Linn, Georgina, Belleville, Ontario. 
Long, Margaret A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyon, Ada E., Columbus, Ohio. 


McCowen, Mary, Chicago, III. 


McDaniel, Nettie, Morganton, N. C. 


MecGoodwin, Josie M., Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
McKee, N. B., Fulton, Mo. 


Manning, A. C., Mount Airy, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Mansur, Mrs. Lida, Columbus Ohio. 
Marbut, Musa, Hartford, Conn. 
Martin, Mary L., Jacksonville, II. 
Mashburn, A. G., Little Rock, Ark. 
Mathison, R., Belleville, Ontario. 
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Menefee, Martha, Danville, Ky. 
Michaels, J. W., Little Rock, Ark. 
Miller, J. C., Morganton, N. C. 
Miller, Linda K., Omaha, Nebr. 
Miller, R. C., Morganton, N. C. 
Moore, Minnie, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Morris, Minnie, Jackson, Miss. 
Morse, Anna, Jacksonville, II. 
Moses, T. L., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mumford, EF. F., Morganton, N. C. 
Nichols, Emma C., Danville, Ky. 
O'Connor, N. Frances, Fordham, N. Y. 


Patterson, Robert, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pope, A. E., Red Cloud, Nebr. 
Porter, Geo. S., Trenton, N. J. 


Ray, John E., Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Elmer D., Austin, Tex. 
Read, Frank, jr., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Read, Utten E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reily, Mary N., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rice, Delia D., Delavan, Wis. 
Riggs, Miss K. Theo., Danville, Ky. 
Robinson, Harry B., Danville, Ky. 
Robinson, Warren, Delavan, Wis. 
Rogers, Augustus, Danville, Ky. 
Rogers, Belle, Cedarspring, S. C. 
Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 
tothert, H. W., Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


Satterly, Cora B., Vancouver, Wash. 


Schrock, Nellie, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shelton, Agnes, Jackson, Miss. 

Showalter, B. R., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Smith, Florence, Station M, New York, 
N. Y. 

Smith, J. L., Faribault, Minn. 

Snader, Miss A. E., Columbus, Ohio. 

Spencer, Mary A., Flint, Mich. 

Steidemann, Clara L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stephens, Martha A., Danville, Ky. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., Olathe, Kans. 

Stewart, R. E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Stinson, Carrie, Morganton, N. C. 

Sullivan, A. J., Baton Rouge, La. 

Swan, E. F., Flint, Mich. 

Swink, W. C., 


Cedarspring, S. C. 

Tate, J. N., Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Harris, Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Teegarden, Geo. M., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Thompson, E. S., Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

‘Thompson, H. E., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Thompson, R. T., Olathe, Kans. 

Thornton, Eugenia, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tillinghast, D. R., Morganton, N. C. 

Tillinghast, E. S., Salem, Oreg. 

Tracy, H. L., Baton Rouge, La. 

‘Trout, Gay, Staunton, Va. 


Walker, A. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Walker, Kk. W., Delavan, Wis. 
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Walker, H. E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Walker, M. Frances, Talladega, Ala. 
Walker, N. F., Cedarspring, S. C. 
Walker, S. T., Baton Rouge, La. 
Walker, W. L., Cedarspring, S. C. 
Walton, Idella, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Warren, Josephine, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Watkins, Margaret, Council 
Iowa. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., Morganton, N. C. 
Whitney, Mary M., Talladega, Ala. 
Wilcoxson, Florence, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Wilkinson, Warring, Berkeley, Cal. 
Williams, J. H. W., Austin, Tex. 
Williams, Job, Hartford, Conn. 
Winemiller, J. C., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Winston, Mrs. L. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Wood, A. F., Talladega, Ala. 
Wright, C. W., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Wyand, FE. C., Frederick, Md. 


Young, Belle, Columbus, Ohio. 


Zell, Ernest, Columbus, Ohio. 
Zell, Ethel, Columbus, Ohio. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Aleorn, Ada, Hustonville, Ky. 

Beadell, William W., Arlington, N. J. 

Bennett, Josephine, Fulton, Mo. 

Booth, F. W., Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Boyd, Pattie, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Boyd, Mrs. Iva, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bradford, William, Cedartown, Ga. 
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Bruce, Lula May, Danville, Ky. 

Dobyns, Mrs. J. R., Jackson, Miss. 

Duff, Jessie, Lincoln, II]. 

Gillespie, Mrs., Jackson, Miss. 

Goodwin, Mrs. E. McK., Morganton, 
a 

Holt, Miss E., Morganton, N. C. 

Holt, Prof. M. H., Morganton, N. C. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Weston, Talladega, Ala. 

Jeter, Dr. I. P., Morganton, N. C. 

Johnson, Mrs. J: H., Talladega, Ala. 

Jones, Mrs. J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Joiner, G. A., Talladega, Ala. 

Joyner, Hon. J. Y., State superintend- 
ent public instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 

Keys, Mrs. J. F., Montgomery, Ala. 

Lacy, Hon. B. R., State treasurer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Lewis, Hon. W. G., Statesville, N. C. 

Mclver, Dr. C. D., president State nor- 
mal school, Greensboro, N. C. 

Miller, Hon. A. C., Shelby, N. C. 

Murphy, Dr. P. L., superintendent hos- 
pital for insane, Morganton, N. C. 

Neal, Hon. J. G., Marion, N. C. 

Pach, A. L., New York, N. Y. 

Rogers, Mrs. Augustus, Danville, Ky. 

Rothert, Mrs. H. W.. Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


| Smith, Miss F. W., Faulkner, Pa. 


Sullivan, Mary E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wade, William, Oakmont, Pa. 

Walker, Mrs. N. F., Cedarspring, S. C. 

Whildin, O. J., Baltimore, Md. 

White, Marie, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 

Winston, F. D., lieutenant-governor 
North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME. 


This association shall be called The Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE IT. 


OBJECTS. 


The objects of this association shall be— 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons actu- 
ally engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons, from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held at Berkeley, Cal. : 

Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity for improvement, mak- 
ing results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and sometimes 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely different 
treatment with different individuals; it is therefore 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in Americ: 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action, and 
works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor. 

Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure; and 

Provided, That a general test be made, and that those who are found to have 
sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds shall be instructed aurally. 

Fourth, as an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: 

“Any method for good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE ITT. 
MEMBERS. 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, enjoy- 
ing all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and hold- 
ing office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $2 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
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into a single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the pay- 
ment of $25. 

Sec. 6. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 
receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are for- 
feited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for a normal section, 
one for an industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art section, one 
for an auricular section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an eastern local 
committee, one for a western local committee, and one for a southern local com- 
mittee. Before the adjorunment of each general meeting, or immediately there- 
after, the standing executive committee and the nine elected committee chair- 
men, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership in‘each of the nine 
committees herein provided for. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of 
such by-laws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds since the preceding meeting. 

ARTICLE V. 
MEETINGS. 

SECTION 1. General meetings of the association shall be held triennially; but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in 
advance, and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited active 
members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their membership 
fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall have 
been elected. 

ARTICLE VII, 


AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association, provided that at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” ete.; and if there be any conditions, 
add “ subject only to the following conditions, to wit ; ————.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING, 


FIRST DAY. 
SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1905. 


At 8.30 p. m. the convention was called to order by the president, 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, and Mr. E. McK. Goodwin addressed the con- 
vention, as follows: 


Your EXcCELLENCY, MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I dare say there 
is not a North Carolinian here to-night that is not proud of the honor that this 
distinguished gathering has conferred upon us, by selecting Morganton as its 
place of meeting. As superintendent of this school, I bid you a most cordial 
welcome. You are as welcome to everything we have as you are to the moun- 
tain air we breathe. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. W. G. Lewis, president of the board 
of directors of this school, who will introduce the speaker of the evening. 


Mr. W. G. Lewis then addressed the convention, as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It gives me great pleasure, as chair- 
man of the board of directors of this school, to extend to you a cordial welcome. 
We want to welcome you to the entire State of North Carolina, and we there- 
tore have brought to you here the governor of North Carolina, and we bid him 
open every gate to every home in this grand old State. The “ latchstring 
hangs on the outside,” and if even a dog barks at you, let us know it and we 
will have him killed. I take pleasure in introducing to you Hon. F. D. Winston, 
who will now address you. 


ADDRESS OF LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR FRANOIS D. WINSTON. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We regret exceedingly the absence 
of his excellency, Governor Glenn. Important public engagements call him 
elsewhere and prevent his attendance. At his request I appear before you as 
the representative of our State government, and in his name and in the name 
of all the people of North Carolina, I extend to this distinguished body of 
philanthropists, their pupils, and friends, a hearty welcome to our great State, 
There is something original about a welcome to North Carolina. It is “ sui 
generis.” The Frenchman’s “bon jour” is transient. The German’s “ wie- 
gehts ”’ is stationary. They fade into utter insignificance in the presence of 
the homely “ howdy ” of the North Carolinian. Even now, as in the old days, 
a North Carolina welcome means_absolute ownership of the whole State, 
every home in it, and every fireside in every home. Representing his excel- 
lency, I extend to you the welcome that is wrapped up in this good old Anglo- 
Saxon “ howdy.” 

North Carolina has cause to be proud of this distinguished meeting. It is 
the second time this association has met on Southern soil. Many years ago 
you met in “ Old Virginia,” but that was “ befo’ de wah.” Partaking of that 
spirit of fraternity permeating every portion of our great country, and desiring, 
honestly desiring, that the grand work in which you good people are engaged 
may gain new power from new inspiration, those in charge have brought this 
triennial meeting to our State. 

In all this great country of ours, filled with consecrated men and women, 
eager to do some good deed, you could not have selected a more gracious spot. 
And in the name of our State I respond most heartily to the sentiment and 
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hope that bring you here, and make them the basis of the cordial welcome I 
am directed by the governor to extend to your convention. This gathering 
tends to strengthen and perpetuate the fraternal feelings prevailing in all 
parts of our common country. Naturally one looks for words of fraternity to 
come from those who faced each other in battle. I was introduced to one of 
your distinguished superintendents, who in honor wore the blue, and who, 
mistaking my gray hairs for greater age than I am willing to admit, asked me 
if I was a soldier during the late war. I was at that time in a particular 
branch of the service known as the “ Infantry,” but I carried no arms; I was 
carried in the arms of my nurse. I had, however, one essential of the warriors 
of the old days, a magnificent “battle cry,” which often broke in “on the 
wailing hour of night,” and was silenced, not by the bullets of the enemy, but 
by the bottle of catnip tea. 

I knew the Confederacy in its weakness, not in its might. I knew its wail- 
ing women, its nameless graves, its sightless eyes, its armless sleeves. I 
sacredly cherish the memory of all that was said and done during those 
holy four years. I delight to do so. I have seen the thin gray line of Con- 
federacy fade away into night at Appomattox to appear again in blue, in 
glorious sunlight, fighting under the Stars and Stripes of our reunited country 
for Cuban independence. And for this reunion we do reverently thank God! 

For this great spirit of fraternity, for this restored peace, for this newly 
begotten and real confidence in one another, for this rekindled hope for our 
great country, we are more largely indebted to the educators of America than 
to any other factors or forces in our life. The country has been reunited in 
the schoolroom. The country has been welded together by deeds of love and 
acts of kindness. Long before the politician proffered the wand of peace, 
long before the “ Blue” and the “Gray” began to fraternize, superintend- 
ents of deaf and dumb asylums, of blind asylums, had met, forgiven the past, 
and joined work for God and humanity. And we are to-day enjoying heartily 
the full fruition of that reunion, brought from the heart and not from the 
calculating head. North Carolina is just like any other part of the world 
so far as the United States is concerned. Take a man from Ohio, bring him 
to North Carolina, surround him with our conditions and our limitations, and 
if he loves his wife and children and country he will become a “ Tar heel” 
all over, still remaining an American. 

Take a North Carolinian, carry him to Ohio, surround him with their lim- 
itations and conditions, and upon the fundamental principles of government, 
of home, and of family he will set up those standards which preserve and do 
not disturb the peace of the community. “Tar heel ” and “ Buckeye” both 
will establish those standards of character and morality which will bless and 
not curse their fellow citizens. 

Of course it is not expected that a politician—and I admit that soft impeach- 
ment—should enter into a discussion of those technical and disputed questions 
likely to come before this body. Whether it is better to discuss those questions 
on one hand or both, by lip language or sign language, I leave to those learned 
in that department. You meet in the midst of an old and splendid aristocracy. 
You meet, too, in the home of a hardy race in this mountain land; mountains 
that have given North Carolina some of her strongest men and best women. 
You come to North Carolina in the splendid day of her educational awakening. 
North Carolina laid the foundation of her public school system in 1838, and that 
system she has never permitted to fall. When the conquering army of our 
nation passed up the beautiful streets of our capital at Raleigh they found 
there, sitting at his desk, Hon. Calvin H. Wiley, State superintendent, tabu- 
lating statistics of the free schools of our State. Inter arma silent leges— 
but not the school law. And more than that, this same army passed by the 
gate of our institute for the deaf and dumb and blind, then in active opera- 
tion. Among all the horrors and trials of war, with all its privations and 
poverty, North Carolina never closed that institute. I doubt if this can be 
said of another Southern State. 

You meet here in a congenial atmosphere, for never before was our State 
so alive to the education of every citizen, man, woman, and child in her borders. 
We are living in an‘active atmosphere of making better citizens. This is no 
charity which North Carolina maintains on this beautiful and sacred spot. 
This is no almshouse. This is a place to make good men and women—as much 
so as the university and the normal at Greensboro, or the best graded schools 
in the State. 
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The fundamental idea of this age is care for the weak, allowing the strong 
hand to lift up the weak and unfortunate. For many, many years the battle 
was waged that man should have his freedom—his enlarged environment. The 
doctrine that the king is all powerful is silent when we stop to consider the 
source of his power. Only a few years ago a great many limitations were 
thrown around woman, but she has been freed in her civil life, and in America 
fills with honor every calling and profession. Then came the freedom of the 
child, the strong child that needed opportunity. It has come in all its fullness. 
And to-day we face the weak child who gropes in darkness or silence. 

It is the duty of the State of North Carolina to take by the hand every blind 
child in our State and lead it to our well-equipped institution at Raleigh, or 
force its parents to educate it, if they can. 

It is the duty of our great State to break the seal of silence on the lips of any 
deaf and dumb child in the State and educate them for citizenship. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that it is the duty of this State to compel all 
blind or deaf or dumb children to be in an institution of learning, either public 
or private. With that start may be will come compulsory attendance of the 
strong child, without which there will be no complete system of education. 

But I am getting on ground the governor did not authorize me to speak of, 
when he told me to come here and speak a word or two. 

It is a real delight to meet-you here. It is a real pleasure to welcome you to 
this State, where every person may have and express any opinion on any subject 
that does not lead to a breach of the peace. There is no State in the American 
Union where every man within her borders can get more absolute justice. 
North Carolina never has done and never will do any man or any interest an 
injustice. 

Your presence here is an inspiration in the great work that we have under- 
taken on this beautiful spot. You will leave with us a benediction which wil 
inspire the lives of those devoted to the uplifting of children less fortunate 
than they. 

When you lead a little child to a higher life, where without your calling voice 
he could not see to walk, and without your guiding hand he could not hear the 
call, you imitate the teachings of the Nazarene. 

Again, in the name of a loyal State, I welcome you to our borders, and extend 
to you one and all a most sincere and cordial greeting. ‘“* Howdy.” 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


Your excellency, I deem it a high honor that I have the privilege of acknowl- 
edging your most hearty welcome to this body of men and women who have 
come to the State of North Carolina for a high and noble purpose. 

A remark of your excellency embarrasses me somewhat, and I hope JT may 
be pardoned for making one or two references to myself. Your excellency 
spoke of gray hairs and of years gone by, when a convention met—the first of 
the meetings of this body in the South, at Staunton, Va., forty-nine years ago. 
I had the honor of being the secretary of that convention. You must therefore 
look upon me as one who has emerged from the dim and distant past. And yet 
I hope I may not even now be without some of the fire and spirit of my youth 
for this work, though I may not respond to your address of welcome with all 
the eloquence that characterized it. c 

During the period of the late unpleasantness, to which you have so delicately 
and feelingly referred, there was a suspension of our conventions; but after 
that unpleasantness was over it fell to my lot to invite a meeting at the college 
of which I am still president to arrange for resuming these conventions. 

At that meeting a standing executive committee was appointed, of which I 
have had the honor to be chairman since 1868. 

I have attended all conventions held during the past fifty years, and so am. 
perhaps, qualified as well as anyone could be to speak for the convention in 
acknowledging your cordial welcome. But I will not monopolize this pleasing 
duty. : 

Your excellency spoke of what might happen to a man brought to North Caro- 
lina from Ohio. There is a gentleman here from Ohio, and I am going to e¢all 
upon my friend Mr. John W. Jones to speak for Ohio, and let you know what is 
the effect upon an Ohio man in coming to North Carolina, 
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ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT JOHN W. JONES. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, YOUR EXCELLENCY, LADIES AND GONTLEMEN: I think that I 
should be the last one to be called upon to speak in response to this address ; 
that the older men of this convention could have responded better at first and 
possibly better all the time. But a great many things have happened to me in 
my life that might be spoken of on this occasion. I had not thought of them 
until his excellency spoke of the good that flows from the mingling of northern 
and southern people with each other. 

It was my good fortune to attend a school composed of pupils from almost 
every State in the Union. The Southern States were especially largely repre- 
sented. In our association we were broadened in our understanding of each 
other. We met in the class room and measured intellectual swords and were 
companions and friends in all of our work. The northern puipls learned to re- 
spect the southern, and the southern pupils likewise changed their old ideas of 
northern pupils and northern people. As I listened to this excellent address by 
the lieutenant-governor of the State, my mind was continually turning to the 
scenes transacted while we were pupils in this school. I recalled that our class 
met each Monday in parliamentary drill, and that we were divided on the temper- 
ance question. Tne southern and the northern boys and girls were so arranged 
by choice upon this important question that no division of States was ever 
thought of. One evening when the contest had waxed warm and a northern 
boy had so forgotten the dignity of the occasion that the president ordered the 
sergeant-at-arms to seat him, it was a southern boy who came to his rescue 
and saved him this humiliation. It was in the years 1884 and 1885 and during 
the Blaine-Cleveland campaign, which you all remember was a warm one, that a 
southern boy on the street offended a lot of local politicians. They imme- 
diately resented the insult and sought to do him violence, and it became my 
pleasure and privilege to defend him, not from northern boys, but from wrong. 
We had learned to understand him, and the politicians had not. In our asso- 
ciations also we had learned to respect each others opinions, which seldom comes 
to local politicians. 

Again, when our whole school met in class reunion for the purpose of electing 
a speaker to represent all the States, a southern girl was chosen by the votes of 
northern pupils, and it was my great pleasure to be one who assisted in securing 
her election. I am sure at the close of our term of school, while we all loved our 
respective States, yet we all loved our whole country more, and the old Mason 
and Dixon line had grown very dim. Like the governor, I also belonged to the 
“infantry ’ branch of the Army of 1861 and 1864, and perhaps I took about the 
same part as he did, although we were on different sides. I well.remember in 
those days my apprehension of what was called a rebel. Along the road, which 
went from my home to my grandfather’s, and a road I traveled very often, was 
a big hollow log, over which was built a fence. I always feared to pass that 
hollow log, because I did not know what would come out of it. I thought it was 
a hiding place for rebels, and on through my boyhood days, until I entered the 
school already spoken of, my feeling of animosity was great, but in this school 
we found the southern and the-northern boys alike had lofty ideas; they were 
honorable, clean fellows; they wanted to do right: they had a high regard 
for other people who desired to do right also. In this school, therefore, the 
fears of my boyhood days passed away, and since that time I have felt that all 
the various citizens of our country need that they may understand each other 
and agree upon almost every question is to be thrown together, to be neighbors 
and friends, and to live for a time in the same environments. I think, there- 
fore, it is fitting and proper that this Convention should find its way into almost 
every State in the Union, and the same with all other organizations, whether 
educational, religious, business, or professional. 

Now, in regard to the welcome which has been so cordially extended to us, 
the only regret is that all of the teachers of all of our institutions are not here. 
There is so much to be heard; so much to be seen; so much to be felt, that 
their loss is very great indeed. As we came over these beautiful mountains of 
Tennessee, covered with forests, our feelings of surprise and joy were equally 
great. It is worth going hundreds of miles to see the beautiful French Broad 
River on its course to the Gulf. To our party that is the most pleasing sight 
we have ever beheld, and I am not surprised that Mr. Goodwin had so much 
trouble in convincing the people of the North of the beauty and grandeur of 
the State of North Carolina. You can not put it on paper; you can not express 
it; you can hardly dream of it, We are told that the educational standard in 
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this State is very high, and getting higher all the time; that the State is 
endeavoring to produce men and women, and that she is succeeding wonderfully 
in this work. I think the fame of this State has already gone abroad in this 
regard. There is no doubt about this being true as far as the school for the 
deaf of North Carolina is concerned. It ranks very high in comparison with the 
schools of other States. It has the reputation of securing the best teaching 
talent possible. It has one of the most active, vigorous, and successful super- 
intendents, and an institution which has a good superintendent, who is permitted 
to select the best teachers, must have a good board of trustees, and the State 
must have a good governor. We congratulate you upon such a wholesome state 
of affairs. For the welcome, which you have so cordially extended and which 
we all feel and felt long before a word of welcome was spoken, we thank you 
most heartily. 


President GALtauper. In your excellency’s address you spoke of 
aman that might have been taken from North Carolina to the banks 
of the Ohio, and what the effect of that transposition on him would 
have been. I now have the pleasure of calling upon an original 
North Carolinian who had drifted into Michigan, and who is now 
superintendent of the Michigan schools for the deaf, Mr. F. D. 
Clarke. 

ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT F. D, CLARKE. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, YouR EXCELLENCY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: If there is any- 
thing that is difficult for me it is to make a public speech, but on this occasion | 
am very glad indeed to be called upon. The poet has it that there are no sadder 
words than these, “ That it might have been;” but you will all agree with me 
that there are no words that we are more apt to say than “I told you so;” and 
I call upon those present now who were at St. Louis a year ago, when I spoke 
there about this invitation te come to North Carolina, to bear me out when | 
say that I said that the welcome you would receive here would be a great one, 
and that I told you so. I don’t know exactly how to speak to you. I was 
born in the best State in the Union,“ the good old North State.” I followed 
her fortune until after the war was over, and went north to the best State 
there, the glorious Empire State, where 1 got that training and education which 
has fitted me in some degree for the work that has been my life work. I left 
there and went to Arkansas, and since then I have been in Michigan, the most 
glorious, the grandest State that is washed by those great unsalted seas. So | 
don’t know what point I should speak from. 

As a native of this State, as one who followed a banner which is not here, the 
emblem of a cause that has gone the way to join the souls of those heroes who 
fell for it, as such, perhaps, it would be my duty to address you as one who 
welcomes you into the State. T am one of those wandering sons of whom your 
owl poet said, more in sorrow than in wrath: 


You are scattered throughout the Union, 
And by your sterling worth, 

Are enriching every State 
Save that which gave you birth. 


Whatever your condition, 
Wherever you are found, 

In the ranks of the mechanics 
Or as tillers of the ground, 


Among the learned professions, 
In the legislative hall, 

As soldiers or as sailors 
You excel in one and all. 


For steady perseverance, 
For honesty and truth, 
The sons of Carolina 
Are noted from their youth. 


But I tell you you are lacking 

In that noble pride of State, 
Or you would not thus desert her 
And leave her desolate. 
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As such a wanderer I am glad to come back and find that the poet was wrong, 
and that you are not desolate. This noble building, perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, one that would be a pride and honor to any Commonwealth from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, is but a sample of what the men and women of North 
Carolina are doing, from Cherokee to Curratuck. They are not helpless, and 
our profession owes much to this great State. North Carolina has given 
superintendents of education to several other States. I have in my possession 
a picture of five superintendents, taken at a convention, four of whom were 
born in North Carolina. But you have not been so unselfish as to give away 
your best. The superintendent of this institution, though young in years, can 
sit in any institution of learning for the deaf as an equal of any there. Were 
his life work finished instead of just begun he could point to this institution as 
a fitting memorial for the life work of any one man. I tell you that there is no 
State that stands higher than this with us at present, and no place in the whole 
wide country that we would rather be in than here now. 

We feel that the welcome that you have given us is in truth an old, honest 
tur-heel welcome, which is the best that God’s sun shines on. I am glad to be 
with you again. I am sure that every one here is glad to be here, and I am 
sure that I speak for you all when I say that we will carry away a great deal 
that is best, but nothing that will exceed the kindly and noble welcome that you 
have given us. 


President GaLLaupet. It seems almost ungrateful to cast a criti- 
cism on Your Excellency’s noble address, but my duty is to call your 
attention to the fact that you have overlooked one very important 
class of visitors. Our Convention is not only national, but interna- 
tional. We have here representatives from Canada, and I am sure 
if you had thought of that that you would have given them a most 
hearty welcome, and I am going to ask one of the representatives 
from Canada to reply to your address. I call upon Mr. Mathison, of 
Canada. 

ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT MATHISON. 


Your EXceELLENCY, Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Your Excellency, 
I can assure you that I have no hard feelings against you, and I cheerfully for- 
give you for not extending your welcome to the Canadian representatives, for I 
know that if you had thought of our being here your welcome would have been as 
gracious as that extended to the other representatives. The warmth that we 
have received as Canadians is somewhat overpowering. Before we left Canada 
we were told that the heat would be very intense—that we would not be able to 
stand it at all; but I assure you that we have had greater heat in Canada. 

In our work there are no geographical lines. The work for forwarding the 
interests of the deaf is one that engages the best endeavors of a great many good 
men and good women, such as I see before me to-night. And we in Canada are 
doing what we can. We are foflowing the work as outlined in the United States, 
so modeling the work as it is carried out in the various schools of the United 
States. In stating the character of our work brings to remembrance the fact 
that one of the principals of the institution over which I have had the honor to 
preside for the last twenty-six years was a North Carolinian, and one of our 
best teachers there is from North Carolina. You have had representatives go 
to California and Michigan and also to Canada. The people of Canada are like 
the gentleman said of the people of the great State of Georgia, that you can find 
them nearly everywhere, and you can find North Carolinians nearly everywhere. 

In former conventions I have told you all about Canada from time to time. 
I have found a few people here who have asked me where is Canada. They 
think it is some place up north, but they have not a ghost of an idea what 
Canada is or what are our relations. In California a few years ago I had to cor- 
rect an impression that they had when I came to tell them that Canada was 
larger in area by several hundred thousand miles than the whole of the United 
States and Alaska included; that Canada was such a good country that many 
Americans have changed their lot and come into our northern territories. We 
can not keep them back ; they come there and work there. We have also quite a 
large number from the old lands going there, expecting to better their cond? 
tions, And they will not be disappointed. We hold out the olive branch, and 
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as North Carolinians are going to wander, and there may be some from other 
States, allow me to invite you all to come and live with us. 

The welcome that we have received this evening from the governor is one that 
does credit to the head and the heart. The lieutenant-governor comes here 
and tells you from the governor of North Carolina that every child in North 
Carolina shall have an education to fit him for his work in life. It is our duty 
to see that these children have such an education as shall fit them to occupy that 
place in life which they ought to occupy, both in North Carolina, the other 
States, and in our own provinces, as well as we can give it to them. 

I might say that in Ontario we have been working for a number of years in 
order that the deaf children there might occupy positions in the citizenship of 
the country as well as any speaking child, and to educate the deaf child. They 
should not be placed in an institution known as an asylum. For fifteen years I 
asked that our institutions, instead of being classed along with the almshouse and 
the prison, should be removed from among those institutions and placed under 
the department of education, where our institution and every institution for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb in the United States and in every State should 
be placed. I am glad to say that in our endeavors we found that there were 
some young educators and some of the leading men willing to have our institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb placed under their direction, and I say that these 
institutions ought to have a great deal of credit. At that time, another genera- 
tion back, they were not popular in the country. 

Ilowever, I asked and received the support of the educated teachers in my 
endeavors to bring before the legislature the proper place in which our institu- 
tion should be placed, and that is under the educational department. That was 
granted to us last December, and I assure you that you can not appreciate the 
grand benefit that that has been to our deaf schools and deaf graduates. And 
they occupy a higher place. It was not sympathy alone that was felt, but it 
was grateful acknowledgment that after years of being kept out, with other 
institutions they were allowed a place where they belonged. I was told this 
evening that I was expected to say a few words, and I was not disappointed. In 
fact, I would have been disappointed if I had not been allowed to speak a few 
words. I said when I started down here, will there be any more Canadians 
down there. In some of our former conventions some thought that I claimed 
too much for Canada, and for that reason I put down a few things which I will 
read to you. But before doing so, allow me to say that we appreciate to the 
full the hearty welcome that has been accorded us, and as His Excellency the 
governor has offered to give us anything that we want, or that we can lay our 
hands on, we will take everything that we can get. At any rate’since we came 
here we have been treated in the most kindly way. We appreciate what I have 
often heard of, “ southern hospitality,” and if this continues for a week from to- 
night I do not know but what we might be constrained to stay here a little 
longer. Every member of the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf will ap- 
preciate the superintendent's good qualities. I have no doubt that he has had 
» good deal of trouble bringing these politicians to time. That they have hard 
hearts, but now that everything is all right they are “all in it.” But no matter 
how it was done he has got it, and that is all there is to do. Superintendent 
Goodwin deserves every mark of respect we can show him, and I think before 
this convention is over he will find that he is more appreciated than he imag- 
ined; at least, if he treats us for the remainder of the time as he has this week 
we will not only commend him, but if he continues as he has commenced we 
will say a great many good words about him. 

I commend this article especially to the governor, the representatives, and all 
the public men of North Carolina, and to all the representatives here from 
other States. I understand that we have representatives here from Texas and 
Washington State, and from some of the Eastern States, and nearly all of the 
Southern States. 

Canada is a country of which its people are honestly proud. Its popular sys- 
tem of government, its great forests and mineral wealth, its far-extended and 
productive prairies (and we have mountains there, too; I left that out. I did 
not think there were many mountains until I came here); its home comforts, 
second to those of no other people; and its cool breezes, and its good hot sum- 
iners, all unite to make Canada a great country to live in. The people are law- 
ful subjects of the King, and I have brought a little flag—a Canadian flag. 
Canada is being heard of as never before. Thousands and thousands of people 
have come to us during the last two years from the old lands and also from the 

United States, There is room for more and there is room for you. 
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President GaLLauver. We have all heard a great deal about North 
Carolina this evening, but, to use a common phrase, “there are 
others ”—there are other Carolinas. And I now have the pleasure’ of 
introducing to you an old and valued friend of mine, who has great 
claims to your attention, for his father founded the institution over 
which he presides, and he himself has done a noble work there. I 
have pleasure in introducing my friend Newton F. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the South Carolina School for the Deaf. 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. NEWTON F, WALKER. 


Your EXCELLENCY, Mk. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I scarcely know 
from what point to speak to-night. In coming here I was rather inclined to 
think that I might possibly be called upon to speak to this Convention, from the 
fact that this Convention is meeting in a Carolina, and our South Carolina 
always claims a large share in Carolina. After coming here late this after- 
noon I was notified by my venerable friend, the chairman of this body, that I 
would be expected to say something in response to the greeting of His Excellency, 
the governor of North Carolina. It occurred to me at once that it was a pity 
for South Carolina that His Excellency, the governor himself, of South Carolina, 
was not here personally to respond to the welcome that is always given to the 
governor of South Carolina by the governor of North Carolina. It was my 
pleasure a little more than a year ago to have the governor of North Carolina 
ineet the present governor of South Carolina at our institution, which, by the 
way, as the crow flies, is not more than 60 miles from this place. We had the 
pleasure and the honor, as I stated, of having the governors of the two States 
meet at our institution and spend several hours there, and hence I know person 
ally something of the welcome that is always given by the governor of one Caro- 
lina to the governor of the other Carolina. If you will excuse me for being 2 
little personal, my friend Doctor Gallaudet referred to me as one of the older 
men of this Convention. I remember very well how I belonged to that arm of 
the service which has been mentioned to-night, of hearing my father tell about 
that Convention in 1868 at Staunton, Va. My father was there, with my friend 
Doctor Gallaudet representing the institution at that time. , 

I am sure, Your Excellency, that the entire membership of this Convention 
heartily responded to the welcome which you have given it. I know from past 
experience what the welcome of 2 North Carolinian means. I have seen it and 
felt it in the past; I know something of this feeling that is given out to visitors 
when they cross your State line, and I am sure that the ladies and gentlemen 
here appreciate the hearty welcome that has been extended to them. 

One point has not been touched upon as I think it ought to have been. I 
remember a gentleman came to our institution who turned to me and said: 
“IT would be glad to meet the superintendent of this institution,” and I said, “I 
have the honor to be the superintendent of this institution,” and he said, * Yes. 
but I would like to meet Mrs. Walker.’”’” Great honor is due to Doctor Gallau- 
det, and should be given to him,’for the interest he has taken in this work ; but, 
Your Excellency, great honor is due to the women members of this Convention. 

1 recall the fact that there is a superintendent behind Mr. Goodwin who has 
been a faithful co-worker with him in the building of this institution-, and 1 de- 
sire to say to Your Excellency to-night that there has been no greater factor 
that has been given in the upbuilding of the education of the deaf than that 
given by the gracious women, who have stood behind and given interest to the 
ndvancement of the education of the deaf children. 

In behalf of the extreme Southern States I thank Your Excellency for the 
hearty welcome you have given to-night to this Convention. 


President GALLAupet. It will not be overlooked that this is not 
merely a meeting of the superintendents, but a meeting of the in- 
structors of the deaf, and- I am sure that there are several from 
whom you would like to hear. I have pleasure in asking Dr. Thomas 
F. Fox, representing the New York Institution for the Deaf, to join 
in the response, 
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ADDRESS OF DR. THOMAS F. FOX. 


Your EXcELLENCY, MR. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Those of you who 
are more or less familiar with the sign language will appreciate at this moment 
my feeling. If I were asked to use the beautiful signs I would have no diffi- 
culty in saying what I would like to say to you all. We have been here only a 
few hours, and yet we are absolutely at home. We have received a most cordial 
welcome, and this has impressed itself upon us more even than words. Looking 
at these grand buildings, looking at the work done in them and studying it, we 
can see what that means—real work—and that is the thing that appeals to us, 
and that is the thing that has been done in this school and by the great State of 
North Carolina. You are doing a work equal to any I have seen, perhaps better. 
While some of us have been telling you that you have the best school in the 
world, I will say that if they will look at your work that work will show what 
is being done in the South. 

Now, as the gentlemen who have spoken before me have been telling you so 
many pleasant things, I am left with almost nothing to add. We do appreciate 
this happy and cordial welcome. We were driven up here and Superintendent 
Goodwin almost grabbed us in his arms, and that sort of thing we understand. 
From what I have seen of the work here, as a deaf teacher, as a deaf man, I 
ean say that it is grand; that we appreciate most heartily the welcome that you 
have given us, and feel sure that we will go away with better minds and a better 
understanding of what can be done than when we came here. 


President GaLLaupet. Reference has been made more than once to 
the blind. We have a few among us that interest us exceedingly, of 
which there are many in our country, as well as in other countries 
those who have the double misfortune of being both deaf and blind. 
We have with us this evening one who has shown himself a sympa- 
thetic and generous friend of the deaf and blind. Among teachers of 
the deaf no man is held in more tender esteem or greater regard 
than he. I will now ask Mr. William Wade to speak to you. 





ADDRESS OF MR. WILLIAM WADE. 


FRIENDS, ALL: This is not the first visit that I have paid to Morganton. I 
have been here at least twice before and have fully experienced the hospitality, 
and to-night you know what it is. But on this day Morganton, through its 
people, has laid a burden upon my shoulders greater than I owe to any other 
institution in the country. There are four deaf-blind children that I was 
instrumental in bringing here, and some of the girls in this school whom I had 
long known asked that they be allowed to take them off the hands of their 
people. The constant strain and care that those deaf girls have exercised to 
guard those deaf-blind children at all times has touched my heart as few other 
things of that kind have done; and it has been a great joy to me to notice, both 
here and at the two other schools in which I am well acquainted, how much 
superior the deaf are to ourselves in unselfishness. Now, there are four girls in 
Sioux Falls, one of whom happened to be a girl who had no home. Of the four 
girls at Sioux Falls one was to be selected as a delegate to come down here. I 
selected the one who had no home, and requested the principal to make an 
explanation to the pupils of why I selected that one, and I was pleased to learn 
that when they were given the reason for my selecting that one they all said, 
“That is good; that is all right.” I don’t believe that we all here are equal to 
that measure of unselfishness and lack of jealousy. 


The meeting adjourned till Sunday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
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SECOND DAY. 
SUNDAY, JULY 9. : 


In the morning the Rev. J. H. Cloud preached in the assembly hall. 
The text of his sermon was “ Ephphatha.” Seats were reserved in 
all the churches of Morganton for members of the Convention, and 
many took advantage of this opportunity to attend services. 

An informal session for the discussion of Sunday work in schools 
for the deaf was opened at 4 in the afternoon, with Doctor Gallaudet 
in the chair. No papers were presented, but a number of members 
spoke at some length on the arrangements prevailing in their schools. 

Mr. D. F. Bangs opened the discussion. 

Mr. Banos. Looking back on the past we have a just feeling of 
pride in our work, especially that of moral training. The character 
of the deaf in our country stands as a monument of the work done. 
We should be proud of it. Our boys and girls go out from school 
with good characters. This should encourage us to do our best. 

The morning chapel service in the North Dakota school lasts about 
forty-five minutes. It consists of (1) the doxology in concert, (2) 
Scripture reading, (3) the Dec ane in signs, (4) a lecture, (5) a 
hymn in signs, (6) prayer. 

In the afternoon all classes go to their schoolrooms. First- -year 

pupils are the hardest to teach. "They are given such words as “ God,” 
“ Jesus,” “angels;” short sentences, “I love God,” ete., and pic- 
tures. Second, third, and fourth grades are given "Miss Stevenson’s 
book; intermediate grades study Foster’s “ Story of the Bible,” and 
advanced pupils study the Bible itself. 

This cultivates the habit of reading the Bible and makes them 
familiar with its language. Each pupil writes passages of Scripture 
on the board, which are talked over and explained by the teacher. 

In the evening no set work is given, but the pupils are encouraged 
to read. Some schools have prayer meetings and other religious 
work by the boys and girls themselves. We w rill adopt this when our 
school is larger. I believe the results of our work are good, but of 
course the question is, Can we get better ones? 

Mr. J. W. Buarrner. To make the Sabbath of interest and profit 
is difficult. This is especially true with the youngest pupils, who 
have no language. Bible stories are thought best by some, but they 
deal with grown people largely and with experiences that little chil- 
dren have not had. Pictures show str ange habits and dress that are 
hard for many to understand. 

We begin not with the Old Testament, but give first the story of 
Christ as simply as possible. We tell about His acts of kindness to 
sufferers. We think the stories of His life appeal to the hearts of 
children more than the old stories about the journeys and wars of the 
Israelites. By and by we go back to the old stories. We use no 
text-book, because we have never found one entirely satisfactory. 
The teachers get out their own lessons. We make use of Foster’s 
“ First Steps,” and the “ International ” lessons. 

Sunday school is from 8.30 to 9.15, chapel from 9.15 to 9.45. We 
have all grades together in chapel, though it is perhaps better to 
separate them. After this comes a reading hour, when the pupils 
have papers and books of all kinds, 
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The afternoon is turned over to the children. Boys and girls often 
go out to the woods, of course not together, accompanied “by super- 
visors. 

Sunday evening there is a regular study hour for Monday lessons, 
or, if they are learned, for re: ading. 

We have no daily chapel service for the assembled school. A daily 
service is conducted in the schoolroom by each teacher, lasting from 
five to ten minutes. I believe this is a good plan. 

Mr. Frank Reap, Jr. The subject of Sunday work is one to which 
we can not give too much attention. These children are 07s; we are 
responsible for their religious and moral instruction. 

In the Illinios school we have Sunday school between 9 and 10 in 
the morning and a lecture between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. I be- 
lieve Blakeslee’s lessons are the best for use in Sunday school, because 
they put the Bible into the hands of the pupil. There are general 
questions, a lesson story, and questions demanding written answers. 
The references for these are given, and they help in making the Bible 
an open book to the deaf. 

Mr. Blattner spoke of one thing to which I take exception—that is 
the Sunday evening study hour. Insistence on keeping the Sabbath 
is worth little if they study regular lessons Sunday evening. The 
children who do this are not the Christian boys and girls we want. 
We do not have such a study hour Sunday. 

In the Illinois school we have examinations on Sunday school work. 
They come at the end of the year, and the result goes to make up 
the general average. The danger in this is that we may make the 
Sunday school wor rk too much text-book work. 

Mr. Exmer Reap. In the Texas school we do not have such exami- 
nations. We do not believe in it. It makes the pupils think of the 
work as a lesson, and they do not live it. Only if they live the lesson 
ean they gain. 

We write our own Sunday school lessons. Questions are written on 
the board in our schoolrooms and the pupils answer them in turn in 
writing. Write and it will appeal to all, even the dullest. 

The question of text- books is an important one. As a boy I stud- 
ied the “ International ” lessons. I despised the Bible and never 
read it. What can we do for the deaf children? Can we not get up 
lessons ourselves and use them in our schools? I do not like “ Easy 
Steps for Little Feet.” I prefer to follow the straight Bible story 
and let the children draw their own moral. 

Doctor J. N. Tarr. For the past ten or twelve years it has been my 
custom to collect the advanced classes in the chapel at 3 o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon and give them a talk on Bible history. The talks 
form a four-years’ course. I require reproduction in language and 
give the pupils also the original text. The time given is only twenty 
minutes. 

Old Testament history is the best and most thrilling we have. Why 
not give our children the best history? Why not study the Biblé 
more? We can’t consider a man a scholar who does not know his- 
tory. I believe in systematic study of Bible history. 

Such a plan as we pursue has two distinct advantages apart from 
all moral consideration. First, it supplies an objective point in the 
middle of the afternoon when pupils are apt to wander. You know 
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where they are. Secondly, it furnishes excellent composition work. 
The tee wcher corrects the pupil’s reproduction of the Sunday talk and 
it often is remembered for years. Four or five years after I left 
Missouri a teacher gave the story of David. One little girl said, “ I 
van tell you more.” The teacher asked “ How did you learn that? ” 
She replied “ Mr. Tate talked about it.” 

Mr. Weston Jenkins. I think we have all overlooked one fact. 
We have a duty as servants of the parents of our children. We must 
be careful not to teach theology. A plan that would be admirable 
for many schools, as that in Alabama, where all the children come 
from the families of Protestant Christians, would not he acceptable 
to one in which Catholics and Jews are represented. We must re- 
member that the Constitution does not allow sectarian teaching in 
public schools. 

This problem may be solved by sending classes into the Sunday 
schools near our institutions. We should remember we have no right 
to give our religious views to children in opposition to their parents’ 
Wishes. 

Mr. F. D. Cuarke. Our Sunday work is on the same plan as in 
other schools, except in one important thing. Pupils may attend any 
church in the city the parents approve. 

Sunday evening is given to societies under the supervision of officers 
of the school. We have e hapters of the King’s Daughters and Chris- 
tian Endeavor, which are very well managed by the eee y They 
elect officers and invite teachers and others to’ come in and address 
them on the topic of the evening. They do this formally by a written 
note. I believe what the pupils do spontaneously is worth more than 
all we give them. 

Mr. FE. A. Grover. In the Lexington avenue school we have many 
Jews, some Protestants, and some Catholics. We can not solve the 
problem of Sunday work as is done in most schools. 

At 9 a. m. we have lessons in morals and ethics. For the very 
smallest children there is simply work with paper cutting and pic- 
tures. For the primary and intermediate grades we have stories with 
morals, and for the advanced pupils Bible histor v. 

At 10 o’clock the pupils go home and do not come back till 5 p. m. 
They go to any church their parents wish them to. The parents are 
een for their purely religious training. During the week the 
teachers give moral and ethical training to all alike and try by close 
contact to make them better boys and girls. ; 

Mr. Mosss. I wish we could get Foster’s “ Stor v of the Bible” in 
shape to handle in our schools. Tt is the best book I know of to meet 
all objections and to enlist the enthusiasm of the pupils. I believe 
with Dr. Tate that there is no more thrilling history in the world than 
Bible history. I believe Divine wisdom gave the book and plan. It 
can be used not only. for moral and religious instruction, but also for 
language work of the highest kind. In Foster’s book the thoughts 
are “presented in good: language. I have used it myself in teaching. 
The only objection to it is that it is too large and too expensive. It 
would be a great advantage to have it divided into three or four parts. 
I would suggest that a plan be adopted similar to that used in getting 
out “ Stories from Far and Near.” The book would require no re- 
vision. It needs ae to be divided, strongly bound, and made cheap. 
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No book in the English language more valuable than this could be put 
into the hands of the deaf 

Mr. D. F. Bangs. I believe if the secretary would write to the 
publishers they would do this work themselves. 

One more point before we close our discussion. The Great Master 
could not have taught anything if He had not lived what he taught. 
If we want to have our pupils | live what they learn, superintendents 
mut live Christian lives themselves. 

Mr. R. Maruison. In the Belleville school, besides the Sunday- 
school work, in which the “ International ” lessons are used, there is 
an afternoon lecture on morals and ethics by one of the teachers, and 
in the evening a lady teacher gives the children moral stories. At the 
end of each quarter there is an examination on Sunday school work 

The Catholic children are accompanied to church every Sunday by 
an interpreter. On the first Friday of the month a Presbyterian 
preacher comes to instruct the children of Presbyterian faith, of 
course, with the assistance of an interpreter. On the second Friday 
a Methodist minister comes. A Roman Catholic Priest comes Friday 
and Monday afternoons. Thus all the purely religious instruction 
is given. 

The result is that many of our pupils join the church while in 
school, and the deaf are active in religious work after leaving our 
institution. 


THIRD DAY. 
MONDAY, JULY 10. 


The hour from 9 to 10 a. m. was devoted to practical work under 
the direction of the oral section. 

Mrs. A. C. Hurd spoke briefly of the work of the oral department 
of the North Carolina school and her belief in the success of the oral 
method with a large percentage of deaf children. 

Miss Ball gave an exhibition of first lessons in speech foundation 
with two beginners. She illustrated the use of candles with breath 
consonants, the development of sounds by imitation, and the proper 
combination of sounds to give smoothness of speech. She also gave 
examples of speech reading and action work. 

Miss Haynes, with a small class, gave an exhibition of third-year 
oral work, consisting of a drill on the verbs “ask” and “tell,” 
“asked ” and “ told.” 


MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Gallaudet at 10 a.m. 
Mr. N. F. Walker read a passage from the Scriptures. The con- 
vention sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Prayer was offered by 


“Mr. N. F. Walker. 


Doctor Donyns. Mr. President, it is customary in a body like this 
to have someone “ act as assistant secretary, and I think that the sec- 
retary might have two assistants. I therefore nominate for those 
positions Prof. Percival Hall, of Washington, and Mr. Albert Walker, 
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of Florida, and move that they be elected to act as assistant secre- 
taries of the convention. 

The motion was carried. 

Messrs. Frank Read, jr., Elmer Read, A. W. Dobyns, W. L. Walker, 
Percival Hall, C. R. Ely, Frank H. Driggs, and Miss Delia Rice were 
asked to act as interpreters for the deaf members of the convention. 

President GaLLAupet. Our first business is to understand who are 
members of. the convention, and how they became so. Those are 
members of the convention who have paid their dues in full from 
the time of the last meeting of the convention at Buffalo. Our treas- 
urer, Mr. J. L. Smith, I regret to say, is unable to be with us at this 
meeting. Mr. J. W. Blattner, of Texas, has been appointed by the 
committee as acting treasurer. Mr. Blattner has a list of those who 
have paid their dues since our meeting in Buffalo, and are therefore 
regular members of the convention. I will ask him to read that list, 
the reading of which may lead to some surprises, for I regret to say 
that there has been some carelessness in the matter of the payment of 
dues. 


Doctor Dobyns explained that the active members are those who 
have paid their dues up to date. That if the member had paid his 
dues up to the time of the meeting at Buffalo, and had since paid $4, 
he was then an active member. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


My Dear COLLEAGUES: In greeting you once more as in convention assembled 
let me congratulate you on the fact that in our country the education of the deaf 
is provided for with a fullness, a liberality, and to an extent which is equaled 
in no other country in the world. -I do not speak of this as a matter of pride or 
vanity, but of sincere and deep gratification that our National Government and 
some of the State governments have been so liberal as to provide as fully as they 
do for the education of the deaf. 

I need not refer to any physical progress that has been made during the last 
four years in our schools. Some have had the misfortune to encounter fires, 
and they have been liberally provided for to enable them to rebuild, and several 
of the schools, as we know, are rebuilding or have been rebuilt in a more favor- 
able condition than before the disaster. You have been kept informed of this 
progress in the publications that you have received. 

As to methods, it is hardly necessary for me to say anything. They are 
working together in this country in a friendly way. There are some differences 
of opinion as to which methods should be advanced, but there is no necessity 
to raise the question of these differences this morning. I will confine my re- 
marks to a consideration of one subject, which has been considerably discussed 
in our schools, papers, and other places, which has been made the subject of 
some remarks in our last meeting, with regard to which I had something to say 
at that time, and one or two of the points that were then brought forward I 
may be pardoned for bringing forward again as of sufficient importance to have 
discussed at the present time. 

I refer to the question of the proper use of the language of signs in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. I know that differences of opinion exist in regard to this, 
but we can appreciate those differences. I think that I may say that in dealing 
with the deaf signs will inevitably be used. I doubt whether anyone will claim 
that deaf children can be taken to schools and educated without the use of 
signs. The point by some is made that natural gestures do not constitute the 
sign language, but I remember that the sign language consists of but little more 
than natural gestures brought together. 

In my college days I was given a little proverb that I have often thought of. 
None of us remember a great deal of what we learn in college. We are sup- 
posed to forget that, of course. I have often thought of that little proverb. It 
is “ Veterum precepta referre ”—‘ Go back to the precepts of the ancients.” 
In other words, in the slang of the day, it would read, “ Consider the opinion of 
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the back numbers.” We are in the habit of regarding those who are of Cconsid- 
erable age as “ back numbers.” I think that is a mistake. I think that there 
were people who lived a hundred years ago who knew as much as we do. We 
have advanced, it is true, but wisdom did not die with them. 

So I might be allowed to bring up expressions of some of those friends of 
mine, who might be called: “back numbers,” and consider whether they are 
worthy to be regarded now. 

Here, for instance, is one from one of the earliest professors of the Hartford 
school, who was one of the first editors of the Annals, and who wrote as early 
us 1858. It reads as follows: “A too abundant and too constant use of signs, 
to the neglect of dactylology and written language, is the grand, practical error 
of the American institutions for the deaf and dumb.” That was written by 
Luzerne Rae. 

These and similar criticisms of an unwise and excessive use of signs have 
led some teachers to take the radical ground that it is best to banish signs not 
only from the school room, but from the lecture platform and the chapel desk. 

I have now the opinion of a still older teacher than Professor Rae, none other 
than that of the founder of deaf-mute education in America, as he is often 
spoken of, Thomas H. Gallaudet, principal of the oldest school in the country, and 
who, as a teacher of the deaf, 1 can say, brought his pupils to an understanding 
and practice of idiomatic English, in a way that is worthy of all credit. I do 
not hesitate to claim that Thomas H. Gallaudet taught yvoung deaf people the 
use of English as well as they are taught to-day under any method. I had the 
personal acquaintance as a boy with a number of his pupils, and I know that 
he gave them English, and that is one of the greatest attainments of the deaf. 

Doctor Gallaudet wrote in the first number of the annals, on “ The Natural] 
Language of Signs.” after he had been out of the work of teaching the deaf 
for some time, and when he had had time to review his methods with calmness. 
I make a short quotation from this article: 

** My object is to show the intrinsic value and, indeed, the indispensable neces- 
sity for the use of natural signs in the education of the deaf and dumb. * * = * 
In attempting this I wish I had time to go somewhat at length into the genius 
of this natural language of signs; to compare it with merely oral language, and 
to show, as I think I could, its decided superiority over the latter, so far as re- 
spects its pecular adaptation to the mind of childhood and early youth. 

“In what relates to the expression of passion and emotion, and of all the 
finer and stronger sentiments of the heart, this language is eminently appropriate 
and copious. 

* So far as objects, motions, or actions addressed to the senses are concerned, 
this language, in its improved state, is superior in its accuracy and. force of 
delineation to that in which words spelt on the fingers. spoken, written, or 
printed are employed.” 

This, you will see, is a decided claim for the superiority of signs for reaching 
the minds of children over speech, writing, or printing. It is worthy of some 
reflection in the minds of teachers, to consider how it was that Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet should feel justified in making such a claim. It is a surprise 
to most of: us, but in reading his article and from my own knowledge of signs, 
and how they reach deaf children, and how they stimulate them, I believe that 
my father’s opinion was not an overestimate. 

But approval of a proper use of signs in educating the deaf does not come 
alone from manual teachers, one of whom my father was. 

Moritz Hill, of Weissenfels, Germany, the centenary of whose birth is to be 
marked this year by the erection of a monument to his memory, speaks in no 
uncertain manner in his “ Der Gegenwartige Zustand des Taubstummen Bil- 
dungswesen in Deutschland,” published in 1866. Speaking of those who pre- 
tend that in the “ German method” every species of pantomimic language is 
proscribed, he says: “Such an idea must be attributed to malevolence or un- 
pardonable levity. The pretense is contrary to nature and repugnant to the 
rules of sound educational science. 

“If this system were put into execution the moral life, the intellectual de- 
velopment of the deaf and dumb would be inhumanly hampered.” 

Hill goes on at too great length to be quoted here, giving thirteen distinct 
advantages growing out of the use of signs in the education of the deaf, and adds: 

“But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that the language of 
pantomime plays an important part, espécially when it is not only necessary to 
instruct, but to operate on sentiment and will, either because here this lan- 
guage is indispensable to express the moral state of man, his thoughts and his 
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auctions, or that the word alone makes too little impression on the eye of the 
mute to produce, without the aid of pantomime, the desired effect in a manner 
sure and sufficient.” 

Should some urge, by way of argument, that these views of Hill’s do not pre- 
vail to-day in Germany, I may state that on the occasion of my last visit to 
Leipzig, as late as 1897, I found the custom existing in the school established 
by Heinicke of using the language of signs in chapel exercises, and I saw the 
director of that institution address an assembly of graduates in pantomimic 
gestures that would have done credit to De ’Epée or Sicard. 

No. less an authority than Edouard Walther, now the director of the Imperial 
Royal Institution for the Deaf at Berlin, in a recent publication, a “ Handbuch 
der Taubstummenbildung,” has much to say in regard to the use of signs. 

He regards the sign language as the natural language of the deaf-mute, and 
admits its “inestimable advantages” as a medium of communication before 
spoken language is acquired and as a means of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. He believes that no person is fit to be a teacher of the deaf who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 

In dealing with the deaf, not only with the educated deaf, but in dealing 
with the partially educated deaf, in whose mental outfit there are many gaps, 
the teacher may often run against a difficulty that can be overcome if that 
teacher has a good command of the sign language. 

A few years ago I was visiting the Lexington avenue pure oral school in 
New York, when Mr. Greene was principal, and he told me that his best teacher 
was a lady who had come to him with seven years’ experience in a manual 
school, and had a thorough knowledge of signs. He said that she had a means 
of communicating with the deaf children that helped her out of difficulties of 
speech, because she had a complete knowledge of signs. 

Hill, in those thirteen points that I said were too long to quote, makes this 
his eleventh point. He considers the making of signs “a very welcome means 
of revisal and correction when articulation brings into use, for example, an 
ninbiguous word.” 

I had for some years the personal acquaintance of a lady who was a very 
successful teacher of the deaf, and she has often told me that in her teaching 
of speech again and again she was able to explain away difficulties and help 
her pupils over hard places, because she was able to Communicate with them 
immediately and freely with the language of signs. 

In attempting to state my own present belief in the use of signs, natural 
signs, in the education of the deaf, I wish to say, in all fairness and kindness, 
to all of those holding opinions different from my own, that I accord to each 
and all of them entire respect and regard. I am not making criticisms in any 
unfriendly spirit. ‘Those who believe that chapel exercises can better be con- 
ducted by the use of the finger alphabet, or the use of speech, if they think 
and feel in that way, I respect their feelings, and hope that no one here present 
will consider that I have any unfriendly attitude to any method that is made 
use of in training of the deaf. I have made an effort to study those methods that 
eliminate to a great degree the use of signs in the teaching of the deaf, and I 
um prepared to make this statement, that I believe the language of signs should 
have a place on the lecture platform and the chapel desk in our schools, and 
I would go so far as to say in our oral schools as well.: And if in the school 
established by Heinicke these manual signs can be used, I think that they 
might be used in our oral schools. 

I believe that from the lecture platform the mind of the deaf child ean be 
instructed and stimulated through the use of good, clear, graceful signs, better 
than in any other way. It is possible that my appreciation of the language 
of signs comes out of a greater readiness on my part than many have in 
understanding the language of signs. I have often attended lectures given 
in the language of signs which have given me the greatest pleasure. My knowl- 
edge of signs was begun in my infancy. I think that the systematic use of 
signs is desirable, and I think that the language of signs has a place that 
nothing else can fill. 

In the schoolroom it should be secondary; here I argue that the use of the 
language of signs shall be brought down to the minimum. It is in the school- 
room that the greatest abuse of signs is likely to occur, but no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down. 

In 1897 I was in Vienna and visited the oral Institute for the Deaf. I saw 
there a class of 23 being taught new words, writing the words on the slate, and 
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for each word giving a clear sign, such as De lEpée might have given, and I 
asked the teacher why he used signs. He said “that they may be sure to 
understand the meaning of the words.” I said: “ Do you think that important? ” 
And he said: “ Yes: for often when the child gets words he writes them down 
mechanically, without understanding their meaning.” 

I believe in the use of signs and the finger alphabet—verbal language to be 
used and to be built upon in the schools. I expressed that opinion more than 
thirty years ago, and was misrepresented because I spoke so earnestly on that 
very point. Teachers must be made to feel that every proper resort to verbal 
language, either spoken, spelled on the fingers. or written, must be had in com- 
municating with their pupils. 

But the value of the sign language is well set forth by Hill in two of his 
thirteen points already alluded to: 

“The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute begins to germinate 
and grow; the only means whereby he. on his admission to school, may express 
his thoughts, feelings, and wishes.” 

I think that sometimes the teacher overlooks the importance of allowing our 
deaf children a means of saying what they want to say. If in coming into 
school they are restricted to words, they may be expected to use what they 
have not vet at their command. And the activity of the child’s mind of 6 
or 8 years is far greater than we elder people imagine. They desire to express 
their ideas, to communicate their thoughts, which they can not do if they are 
shut off from the use of the sign language. 

And there is another point that Hill makes. Ile says: “A most efficacious 
means of assisting even pupils in the higher degrees of school training, giving 
light, warmth, animation to spoken language. which for some time after its in- 
troduction continues dull and insipid.” 

Now, the use of signs out of school I would not attempt to prohibit, as has 
been tried in some schools, but I would use all practicable means to encourage 
the use of speech and dactylology by pupils on the play ground and in their 
ordinary intercourse with each other. I would encourage any reasonable meas- 
ure that would promote the use of verbal language. I stand second to none on 
that point. I only favor the use of natural signs where I believe they fill 
a want in communication with the deaf that could not be as well filled in any 
other way. 

Some of you perhaps may remember that at the convention at Buffalo my 
dear and honored brother, Thomas Gallaudet, whom 1 know is a precious mem- 
ory to you, had something to say about signs, and heegave expression to an idea 
that I think is worthy of consideration. He said that “signs are to the deaf 
what sound is to the hearing.” 

When the use of the language of signs is admitted there is something in the 
graceful movement of the hands and the expression of the face. all coming in 
together, that is to the deaf what the sound of the human voice is to the hearing. 
In the expression of sentiment, when the speaker is greatly moved, the sound of 
the voice expresses it. Something of eloquence can be put in the sign language 
that means a great deal; much can be done in it which will correspond to the 
effect of the voice upon those of us who hear. I have certainly seen this in pub- 
lic audiences of the deaf. I have seen their attention so fixed and so intense. 
and IT have seen them rise in their feeling, as the speaker went on with his signs. 
to a degree that convinced me there is something in this language that to the 
deaf takes the place of sound. 

In closing I will express the hope that those who do not agree with me at 
this meeting will pay me the compliment of thinking at some time of what I 
have said, and of asking themselves the question whether the views of one 
who has been a teacher for almost fifty years are entitled to consideration. I 
hope they are. 


Doctor Dobyns moved that leaders of discussions of papers or topics 
be allowed unlimited time, but other speakers only five minutes, cx- 
cept by special vote. The motion was carried. 
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ENGLISH FROM THE BEGINNING. 
[By Dr. Roperr Parrerson, COLUMBUS, OHO. | 


One of the blackest clouds on our educational horizon is the failure of the 
average pupil in gaining power to use correct English. And it is all in spite 
of the fact that the teaching of English is “the end of the ends” of the daily 
work of the class room, and that it occupies by far the largest place in the 
literature and discussions of the profession. What wonder that as we meet 
on this occasion, like Rudyard Kipling’s little asides, the matter is to be elabo- 
rated in “another story?” Aye, and so ever will it be until the ideal method 
of teaching English is ours “ to have and to hold.” 

It is unnecessary, to set forth here the difficulties which beset us in the 
Way; they are matter of common knowledge. They may be explained by two 
facts: First, we have not yet succeeded in solving the perplexing mystery 
of what is called “ language sense,” and second, we have not yet gotten close 
enough to the mind to grasp with precision the laws which govern thought and 
expression, and to reduce them to a clear scientific basis. Until experimental 
psychology establishes the laws and until the pedagogical laboratory furnishes 
data for a precise working of the principles, it is our duty to face the problem 
with courage, endurance, toil, and moil; in no other way can we expect to pay 
the price of success. 

It seems to me that it would help to bring into the work of the profession 
the right sort of the spirit of progress and a realization of the real aim of edu- 
cation, if we all were agreed upon two propositions: That the so-called “ deaf- 
mutisms ” are a misnomer and are peculiar not to the deaf learner, but to all 
learners of a new language; and that “a square deal” to each pupil requires 
a fair adjustment of the methods, both manual and labial, upon the basis of the 
individual—a conscientious adaptation of the method for the sake of the growth 
of the mind to be developed, not for the method’s sake; an unbiased effort to 
magnify the pupil above the methods. The fierce fire of responsibility ought 
to purify us from the dross of prejudice and animosity of any kind regarding 
the methods and make us as what Annie Besant calls “ the white light in which 
all colors are present, which distorts none because it rejects none and has in 
itself the power to answer each.” 

It is not the purpose of our honored programme committee in assigning the 
subject named in the title to this paper that the writer should deal with the 
historical facts of the struggles which have been made to find the way to the 
best method of teaching English, much less with the psychology and pedagogics 
of the methods which obtain in common practice; but that he should present 
and explain a clearly-defined working hypothesis which has stood the test of 
actual use in the Ohio school. 

This hypothesis has for its ideals: 

1. First, the thought; second, the sentence to express the thought; then the 
drill to fix the sentence in the mind. 

2. An intelligent application of the mental law, called the law of association, 
the aim of which is to make a,continuous union between thought and expres- 
sion; to develop the power of clear and strong imaging, without which both 
language power and moral perception can but be vague and weak. 

3. The spiral idea of language growth in each year’s work, linking each 
succeeding year’s work to that of the preceding one. The aim is to make the 
vocabulary keep pace with the range of ideas. 

4. The use of the fundamental principles of grammar as a means in weaving 
the warp and woof of language. The aim is to make the technical terms sug- 
gestive, directive, and constructive in their effect, and to beget a familiarity 
with the functions of words in the sentence. 

These ideals may be realized along four lines of work: (1) Imitation; (2) 
dictation; (8) suggestion; (4) invention. 

It is a well-known fact to us that the deaf child, upon entering school for the 
first time, has ideas impinged upon his mind by seeing objects and actions; but 
the words which express them are without meaning to him. Is it not common 
sense, then, that preparatory exercises in observing, comparing, and judging to 
clarify and to strengthen the ideas should precede the teaching of words and 
sentences? 

The first words to be taught should be the names of objects most familiar to 
the pupil—words that would naturally arouse most interest in him, It would 
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not only be economy of time and energy, but would also tend to sharpen the 
power of observation to use the kuwv of analogy in the teaching, as cat, rat, bat, 
hat; ball, bell, doll; dog, hog, log: book, foot, tooth; coat, boat, goat; fan, 
man; box, fox; fish, dish, ete. 

The process of teaching should consist: (1) Of presenting the object and 
writing the word on the blackboard: (2) of associating the written word with 
the object, and vice versa; (8) of speaking or spelling the word; (4) of giving 
sufficient practice for mastery’s sake. 

And the process of learning should be carried along the lines: (1) Of asso- 
ciating the word with the object, and vice versa; (2) of copying it until mas- 
tered; (8) of reproducing it from dictation by writing, and speaking or 
spelling. 

As soon as probably a dozen words are thus thoroughly learned, we should 
get to sentences and stick to them throughout the course. The first should 
be action sentences, for the reason that a child’s life is made up largely of 
action. Sentences that can be acted appeal strongly to the pupil's interest and 
imitative faculty. In the first three of four years’ work the processes which 
have been described in the teaching and learning of words should be practiced 
in sentence work. After the habits of copying and reproducing sentences readily 
are formed, the principle of suggestion may be employed in directing and stimu- 
lating toward original work. And should errors occur in the course of the 
learning, they should be corrected with quiet celerity before they have had 
time to take root in the mind, and the pupil should be put through copying and 
reproducing again before he is permitted to go on. 

The writer’s experience and observation have led him to the conviction that 
two of the main causes of the imperfect language. so characteristic of the deaf 
are due: (1) To the fact that not sufficient importance is given to the develop- 
ment of thought power; (2) to the fact that a too early attempt at original 
writing is permitted or forced. 

In every sentence the thought that is to be represented should first be 
awakened in the mind of the pupil. There must be impression before there can 
be expression. The hearing child receives language impression very early in 
life by means of the auditory nerves, and it is long before he attempts expres- 
sion—that is, talking. His talk naturally takes its coloring from his environ- 
ment, good or bad. The deaf child, on the other hand, receives no language 
impression before his admission to school, and then it is only through the optic 
nerves. Therefore “our first duty is to lead the child to form right habits of 
thinking; our second, to teach right modes of expression in sentences,” if his 
language power is to gain clearness and strength. Sentence habits, like all other 
habits, are formed by persistent and continuous repetitions of the art of doing— 
that is, using sentences until the sentence sense is mastered. Were the pupil 
encouraged to write original sentences before he has thoroughly mastered the 
sentence forms he is certain to make errors, and if mistakes are allowed to sink 
into the mind it is as difficult to eradicate them as it is to kill weeds after they 
have been allowed to take root. , 

It is of vital importance in sentence work that three things should be kept in 
mind: (1) To make it gradual on the basis of “step by step: (2) to give that 
sufficiency of repetition and review which is requisite in the acquisition of the 
sentence sense; (3) to establish a permanent association between the thoughts 
and the sentences which represent them. 

The effort should ever be in the direction of functioning the forms of language 
and of placing them so within the automatic use of the pupil that they may 
become alert to serve with ease and accuracy at the call of thought. It should 
always be borne in mind that it is “the letter that killeth, but the spirit that 
giveth life.’ Of course there will be discouragements, but no one ever found 
plain sailing to success. To use the words of James Russell Lowell, “ Not fail- 
ure, but low aim, is crime.” 

The law of simplicity would be a potent factor in leading to larger results in 
word craft were the maze of language reduced to a clear, Compact scheme of 
teaching. The essentials that go into the structure of sentences are compara- 
tively few, and may be successfully fixed in the mind by intelligent system and 
endless repetition, not to be “ dummies,” but to be spontaneously responsive to 
thought and suggestion, and effectively constructive in combination. The 
foundation sentences are based on the following forms of the predicate: 
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FORMS OF 


I. Verb transitive. 
The girl wrote this letter. 
This letter was written by the 
girl. 
II. Verb with 
1. Noun. 
The people elected Roosevelt 
President. 
Roosevelt was elected Pres- 
ident. 
2. Pronoun. 
I believed it. 
It was believed by me. 
Love all, trust few. wrong 
none. 
3. Adjective. 
The loss of his fortune.made 
him il. 
He was made ill by the loss 
of his fortune. 
4. Adverb. 
it is good work: keep it up. 
The good work should be 
kept up. 
dD. Preposition. 
The firemen broke in the door. 
The door was broken in by 
the firemen. 
6. Infinitive. 
Do you wish to go? 
7. Gerund. 
He enjoys reading. 
8 Clause. 
He believes that he ean do it. 
It is belicred by him that he 
ean do it. 
That he can do it is believed 
by him. 
Ill. Verb with modifier : 
1. Adverb. 
We should alivays tell the 
the truth. 
The truth should alivays be 
told by us. 
Adverbial phrase. 
A busy man reads a book now 
and then, 
A book is read now and then 
by a busy man. 
3. Prepositional phrase. s 
1 read the book with much in- 
terest. 
The book iras read with much 
interest by me. 
4. Indirect object. 
A friend sent me the book. 
The book was sent me by a 
friend. 
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PREDICATE, 


III. 


Verb with modifier—Cont'd. 
» Infinitive. 
Ile bought it to please his 
wife. 
6. Participle. 
He wrote it lying on his back. 
7. Absolute construction. 
Dinner being over, he exam- 
ined it. 
Adverbial clause. 
I shall do it when I have fin- 
ished this book. 


or 


Verb intransitive. 
You must irrite now. 
Verb with— 
1. Noun. 
John Hay was a diplomat. 
2. Pronoun. 
Who is that man? 
It is she. 
3. Adjective. 
Togo’s victory iras great. 
4. Adverb. 
Summer is here, 
5. Preposition. 
IIe is in poor health, 
The doctor has been sent for. 
6. Infinitive. 
His wish is to’ go. 
7. Gerund. 
His only pleasure is reading. 
8 Clause. 
The truth is that he is inno- 
cent, 
nat he is innocent is true. 
Verb with modifier : 
1. Adverb. 
Old people ialk slowly. 
2. Adverbial phrase. 
They came one by one, 
3. Prepositional phrase. 
The boy ran out of the house. 
4, Adverbial object. 
Ile walked ten miles. 
5. Infinitive. 
He will come to help me. 
6. Varticiple. 
They came talking and laugh- 
ing. 
7. Absolute construction. 
L staid at home, it raining. 
8. Adverbial clause. 
Wait till I have written this 
letter. 


The lessons should be judiciously standardized for grade drill and the teach- 
ing carried on the plan of introducing the basic principles in the natural order 
of presentation and calling them by their grammatical names, one at a time 
until thoroughly mastered. It should be with the view of gradual advancement 
to the uplands where the mind of the pupil may get possession of itself and find 


the joy of free expression. 
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It is hardly necessary to emphasize here the importance of investing the lan 
guage training with interest and variety: but the exercises that will be pre 
ductive of stimulating interest and of furnishing variety may be passed before 
the mind. Actions and pictures may be introduced in the first vear: games 
and nature studies in the second; stories and calendar work in the third: jour 
nals and conversations in the fourth; current events and occupations in the 
sixth, and topics and compositions in the eighth. 

Your attention is now invited to the teaching of the technical terms of gram 
inar in language work. The writer is well aware that this sounds like rank 
heresy, but as the popular saying has it, “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is the testimony of the teachers who have tested the method in the 
Ohio school, that it is “a good thing.” and that it eliminates some of the trials 
and tribualtions incident to language teaching. The heresy is more apparent 
than real, and is due largely to the common practice of separating linguage 
work from grammar and of treating them as separate branches, 

What logical reason can there be for resorting to and employing artificial and 
mechanical devices in language training, such as the symbols and the five-shite 
system, Which must at sometime or other be abandoned in the course, when 
the presentation and use of the technical terms may be made to grow through 
All language development as from one root? The advantages of the method of 
teaching the names and the uses of the grammar facts are: 

1. It brings the pupil face to face with the functions and positions of words 
in the sentence, 

”. It leads through a study and practice of forms and relations to an under 
standing of the principles of sentence building. 

3. It develops a familiarity with the art of doing—not the familiarity which 
“breeds contempt.” but which naturally ripens into love. Love comes only 
from a clear understanding and a perfect trust. 

The aim of the method is “to emphasize the practical rather than the theo 
retical side of grammar; to place the emphasis on the process of reaching con 
clusions rather than in memorizing them: to magnify the spirit of power 
rather than the spirit of acquisition.” The facility and the love thus developed 
in the lower grades will render the study of formal grammar easy and inter 
esting when it is later taken up in the seventh year. 

Kor obvious reasons no technical terms are taught in the first vear. but enre 
ful drill is given in practical application of the article and the adjective and in 
the singular and plural forms of nouns and verbs. 

In the second year the teaching of the three uses of the noun—subject. pos 
sessive, and object—is begun. The subject is made by actions to menn the 
named, or the doer of the action represented by the verb. and the object the 
receiver of the action expressed by the verb. Adjectives are taught as describ 
ing and in the predicate form, 

In the third year the terms transitive and intransitive verbs are taught. By 
repeated acts of association the former is represented as passing over to an 
object. and the latter as resting in the subject 

In the fourth vear the passive voice is taught and practice is given in changing 
the active to the passive, and conversely. The use of the form of the factitive 
adjective is also begun, and from now on through the course drill is kept up on 
the four forms of the predicate and the three forms of the adjective. 

In the fifth vear is added the teaching of the relative and in the sixth the 
appositive; and drill is had on the coupling of the tenses and in the combining 
and expanding of sentences, phrases, and clauses, 

Such a scheme of language teaching as is here presented in an outline is not 
unproductive for the purposes of practical pedagogy: and it is certainly not 
without its more strictly scientific value. In order that you may reach the 
plane of a clear understanding of its practical working, arrangements have been 
made by the management of the Ohio school for pupils, under the direction of a 
teacher, to make here a living exposition of the scheme. 

But would we find what should be the lode star of our service—we must not 
inake a fetich of English teaching under the delusion that it is “our destined 
end or way.” nor content ourselves with the mechanical side: we should pay 
more attention to the art side. awaken the mind to the beauty and strength of 
thought and expression, and stir the soul's life. Our work will have but little 
value unless we recognize that all real power resides in the spirit of man and 
comes from within. Inasmuch as man develops the spirit. does be free himself 
from the evils—mistakes attendant upon human growth and development. 
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You who have read “The Sky Pilot,” by Ralph Connor, will remember the 
part which Broncho Bill played in the building of the Swan Creek Church, and 
his pathetic opening of it when the pilot fell sick and could not be present; 
these show what the heart can do when it is touched in the right spot. And 
you who have read “ Spyri’s Heidi,” by Helen B. Dole, will recall the wonderful 
iniracle of the little mountain maid’s learning to read and the equally wonder- 
ful miracle of her teaching the goatherd Peterli to read. Both of these miracles 
were wrought through the spiritual forces. 

We should make our own aura and aroma attractive, so that we may effectu- 
ally touch the spiritual life of the pupil and uplift—make our own thoughts 
sweet, helpful, and optimistic. Thoughts are real things; they send out waves, 
although unseen. We should unceasingly train the mind to perceive and the 
heart to love beauty and truth—the food of the soul—and the memory to feed 
the flame of the mind; inspire the aspiration whose keynote is * Excelsior,” the 
obedience which is the faithful handmaid of success, the energy which never 
tires, the optimism which never fails, the intelligence which can attract the 
vibrations of clear thinking, and the will which can find the way to accuracy of 
expression. 

Only in thus training and inspiring the pupil can we truly help him to find 
himself, and when he does he will know how to carry out the beautiful com- 
mand of Ralph Waldo Emerson : 


“Titch your wagon to a star.” 
and to put in practice the wonderful words of Goethe : 


“Die to the old: live to the new; 
Grow strong with each to-morrow.” 


And the sequel? Surely it will be better supplied by your own imagination. 


Mr. Mathison was called on by the president to read the following 
report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF STORIES. 


MorGANTON, July 8. 1905. 
To the President and members of the American Convention of Instructors of 
the Deaf: 

Pursuant to the resolution passed by the convention during the meeting held 
in Buffalo, N. Y.. in July, 1901, whereby IT was appointed the Chairman of a 
committee to collect, prepare, and arrange for publication in beok form some of 
the many short stories published in the various institution papers, I undertook 
the task and now present my report. 

My associates in the work were to have been responsible for some of the 
compiling, but serious illness of one and threatened loss of evesight of the 
other forced me to assume the entire work, compiling, illustrating, editing, and 
corresponding. 

Before the manuscript was ready for the press I had nearly 2,000 orders in 
America alone. 

After correspondence and personal interviews with various publishers we con- 
cluded the terms offered by George N. Morang, of Toronto, Ontario, most 
favorable. 

After correspondence with the members of the committee and the president of 
the convention, who, like myself, were most favorably impressed by Mr. Mo 
rang’s proposals, I was authorized to go ahead with the publication of the book. 

I quote Mr. Morang’s letter, upon which we based our decision: ‘ We shall 
be quite willing to let you have, free of charge, what colored plates of ours you 
want, and also any half-tones of ours that you may select. We shall also be 
pleased to charge you exactly the cost of the new pictures that vou have made 
and for the other matter that you may want. As to the publication in the 
United States, we will be willing to take charge of that and deliver, free of 
duty. to all your institutions all the books that they may require. We should 
also be willing to allow you a fair royalty on every copy sold and to allow you 
to take out a copyright on the matter which you furnish.” 

In another letter he says: “If you use our illustrations we may be able to 
make the plates, including illustrations, for about $1 per page, but of course if 
you go into the matter of new illustrations. it depends on the number and 
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quality as to what the price would be, and this we can not state here. 1 do 
not think the cost of the first book will be very high, and your royalty ought to 
cover it within a year and a half; the fact is, if the books are properly made 
and edited they ought, after two years, to yield your committee a_ profit.” 
Accordingly the manuscript was dispatched and the work proceeded. 

The superintendent of the educational department had the work in charge, 
and from him I received the proofs, ete. I made many of the illustrations 
myself, selected cuts for others from their stock, and some cuts were loaned me 
by different institutions. When it came to deciding upon the retail price I was 
guided entirely by his advice, he being in a position to know the actual cost of 
the work. 

A serious illness, the direct result of overwork, compelled me to take a long 
rest. Before we returned home the book was on sale in America and England. 

As soon as possible I went to Toronto, and in company with Mr. Mathison 
called to see Mr. Morang relative to a settlement. We had no reason to expect 
a bill exceeding S600 and every reason to believe the cost would speedily be 
covered by the sales, there having been many additional orders during my 
absence. Towever, the bill presented footed up to the respectable sum of 
$1,802.20. Consternation reigned. Mr. Morang could sevr !v have been more 
surprised than I, as he had authorized no such expenditure. I may remark 
here that as a result of the transaction the superintendent of the educational 
department lost his position. 

Of course I would not consider such a bill at all. After hours of discussion 
and considerable correspondence the affair was settled by the convention, 
through the president turning the matter over to me, and I effected a personal 
settlement with Mr. Morang, who agreed for the sum of $500 to retain the 
plates, sell the book to the schools for the deaf at 35 cents per copy and reim- 
burse the firm for their outlay by its sale, and allow me 3 cents royalty on 
every copy sold after they had received the sum covering the original outlay. 

The president offered to pay me for my editorial work $250 (I had never 
expected to receive anything), and adding $250 of my own I settled the affair 
wnicably with the firm and thus saved the convention $1,000 or more and pos- 
sibly litigation. 

I was appointed by the convention to undertake this work and instructed by 
the president to go ahead with the publication. I was told by the treasurer, “ It 
seems to me the convention could guarantee the cost of the first publication as an 
experiment; we have several hundred dollars lying idle at present.” I there- 
fore quite naturally supposed the convention was prepared to furnish the funds 
required, and was in no manner prepared for their refusal to offer assistance in 
the settlement. I lost my health through the added work it meant in conjune- 
tion with my regular school work; in addition I was obliged to pay the pub- 
lishers $250, which I can ill afford. 

Under the circumstances it appears to me I am entitled to repayment by the 
convention, and trust the members will consider the matter favorably. I have 
al the correspondence and accounts here with me for inspection, if necessary. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIs. 


Mr. Maritson. I might say, as I was with Mrs. Balis when this 
arrangement was made, that it was understood that the original cost 
was to be $500 or $600, that some of the illustrations were to be given 
to the convention, and that some of those submitted afterwards were 
to be paid for. It -was quite well understood that the publisher of 
the books did not undertake the publication of the books without a 
guaranty—that is, a deposit to cover expenses. Mr. Morang allowed 
this book to be commenced in a rather loose manner, from the fact 
that I represented to him that the convention was back of Mrs. Balis 
in the publication of this book, and I had no reason to believe but 
what any arrangement made by Mrs. Balis would be ratified by the 
convention, and I did not think that she would be called upon to pay 
$250 of her own money. TI will say that this book is one of the finest, 
and the engravings the best. The binding was also good, and the 
price was altogether too low. And when I went to see Mr. Morang I 
said: “ How about this $1,800? You must come down to the original 
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amount of $500 or $600." and after some discussion it was agreed that 
that would be. Mrs. Balis got the permission for the publication of 
this book, and she went on and the result is that she 1s out $250 by 
being appointed a member of this committee. I don’t think she 
should be called upon to stand this outlay. 

Mrs. Balis, in the agreement or settlement with the Morang Com- 
pany knew there was ‘likely to be trouble, and as this convention is 
an incorporated institution and liable for its contracts, and there was 
liable to be litigation, in talking the matter over, Mrs. Balis said: “ I 
will advance the $250 now and trust that when the convention meets 
everything will be made all right.” 

If the convention wishes to go into the publication of this book and 
retail the issue on their own account, the Morang Company will pro- 
duce all plates and accounts and let you have them for one-half of 
what they originally cost. All the correspondence i is here, and time 
it too short and life is too short to read it, but it is all there. The 
profit on each book does not now amount to more than 3 to 5 cents. 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. President, would it be in order to make a 
motion on this subject now ¢ 

President GaLLauper. I think so, in connection with the report of 
Mrs. Balis. I take pleasure in saying that Mrs. Balis has acted in 
all this matter in entire good faith and with a desire to carry out 
what she thought to be the wishes and purposes of the convention 
while it was at Buffalo. You will recall that at that meeting there 
Was much interest expressed in having a book published which would 
give stories nicely illustrated that would be of interest to deaf chil- 
dren. And the convention passed a resolution appointing Mrs. Balis 
chairman of the committee and authorizing her to select the other 
members herself. 

I do not think the convention expected, when at Buffalo, to go into 
any large expenditure, but that the sales of the book would be large 
enough to pay for itself. You will remember that the committee 
then reported that it expected the book would perhaps in a short 
time meet its own expenses of publication. That was my under- 
standing and Mrs. Balis’s understanding, that there would perhaps 
have to be a guaranty of a small amount, and that this would be re- 
turned and the convention would not be out of pocket at all. I 
don’t think that Messrs. Morang & Co. have acted in any repre- 
hensible manner. In the final settlement the Morang Company 
suffered a good deal. They lost a good deal on the publication, and, 
as Mr. Mathison remarked, it would take a large sale of the books 
for them to reimburse themselves. I wish to say that it seemed to 
us that in addition to Mrs. Balis’s labors in connection with the pub- 
lication of this book she should not lose any money to the company, 
so the committee authorized me to advance $250, which was done. 
and we thought that that action would be ratified by the convention. 

I will say that it seems to me that the convention would do no 
wrong in authorizing the payment of the $250 which Mrs. Balis 
paid, and that she should be reimbursed with interest. It is unfor- 
tunate, but at the same time I think that the schools have received 
something of value for this book. 

Mr. Marutson. It has been intimated that perhaps Mrs. Balis was 
a little too precipitate in making this publication; that the smallness 
of the proceeds perhaps did not authorize the expenditure for this 
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book at this time, but that a certain amount was authorized to be 
expended for a certain purpose. Mrs. Balis did not accept the re- 
sponsibility of this work without authority, and the best of author- 
ity—the authority of our president. 

(Mr. Mathison then read the letter of the president to Mrs. Balis.) 

This was the authority that Mrs. Balis had for the publication of 
that book. ‘ 

Mr. N. F. Waker. I wish you would state the status of the treas- 
ury. 

President GaLLauper. The treasury has $600 now, and will have 
more later. 

Mr. Hammonp. I move that the treasurer be authorized to reim- 
burse Mrs. Balis by paying her $250 with interest at 6 per cent to date. 

Mr. N. F. Waker. I have understood that the $250 was intended 
to be given to Mrs. Balis in payment for her services. 

President Gattauper. No; it was only to be given to her so that 
she might sustain no financial loss. 

Mr. Mariison. I move that Mrs. Balis be asked to transfer to the 
convention all her rights in the publication. 

President GatLauper. I think we had better wait until we see 
whether she gets anything out of it. 

Mr. Hammond’s motion was carried. 

Mrs. Bauis. I wish to thank you. I have heard nothing against 
the book, and I am very glad to hear that you are all pleased with it, 
and I thank you. 

The convention took a recess until 2.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
NORMAL SECTION. 


The convention was called to order at 3 p.m. with Mr. J. W. Jones, 
chairman of the normal section, in the chair. 


FOUNDATION WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 
[By Supt. F. D. CLARKE, Flint, Mich. ] 


Many teachers, and good ones too, reserve number work until the second year. 
I can see no good reason why this should be so. Having introduced the class to 
the idea of number, I should keep that idea growing, slowly but continuously, 
especially as it can be made the subject of a great deal of interesting language 
work and original thinking. 

For a long time, with an average class, for the whole of this first year, do not 
use figures at all. Write directions: 

John, bring two crayons. 

Henry, hold five toothpicks. 

Alice, show four pens. 

Have the directions properly performed, and have the pupils write what they 
do. Be careful not to use, or require the pupils to use, any form of language 
that they have not learned. If the directions given above had been— 

John, bring two crayons to me. 

Henry, hold five toothpicks in the box. 

Alice, show four pens to Mary. 
they would be forms that could only properly be used after the indirect object 
and the adverbial phrase of place had been taught. 

It will often happen that number work will form a good basis for review in 
language; for instance, when you have finished Lesson VIII, in Miss Sweet’s 
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First Book, you may illustrate by actions, and have the class write sentences 
like the following : 

Arthur holds two crayons. 

Tom holds three crayons. 

Arthur and Tom hold five crayons. 

Three girls stand. 

Four boys stand. 

Seven children stand. 

Three and four are seven. 

Exercises of this sort can so easily be invented that it is hardly worth while 
to give more. Ask questions with “ Tow many?” often. 

After the children have become fairly familiar with numbers under ten, from 
these language exercises, write: 

“Show me one on your slate.” 

Explain that you want them to draw a picture of “ one” for you—any picture 
of anything, so that it is one. Let them illustrate it in any way they see fit: 
0, 1, -,.. Possibly the circle, made pretty large is the best form now, as it 
certainly is when we come to fractions, but any easily made and distinct mark 
will do. Go on with your directions: 


‘‘Show two, three, four, five,’’ and let them make 
O O-o O O Oo: Go O'S O- Gi @ 
ete., to 
O O OO OO Oo © 06 0 © 


Always have the picture for ten inclosed. 
As a variation of this example you may let them write the words over the 
pictures, thus: 


One, two, etc., to ten. 
0 O oo 0 0 0 
O CO) 1G. @ 


Also let them make into bundles, or lay in piles one, two, three, ete., crayons, 
toothpicks, pens, etc. 

Do not use either figures or conventional signs for numbers yet. We wish 
our pupils to form some mental conception of numbers, and we do not wish that 
conception to be either the figures 1, 2, 5, etc., or manual signs of those figures 
Further on, both of these methods of expressing numbers will be very useful 
as short signs for a conception already formed; but we wish now to form that 
conception, and to lay a foundation such that there will be no danger of our 
pupils ever performing an example in subtraction like this: 


The next step will be to develop further the idea of a problem, as the finding 
of an unktown number by reasoning from known numbers and conditions. 
Have on your desk a newspaper, or 2 cup, or a box, or anything that can be used 
as a hiding-place for crayons or counters of any kind. Tell John to put one 
erayon into the box and cover it. Ask how many crayons are in the box. Tell 
Henry to put one crayon into the box, without looking into it, and to cover it. 
Ask how many crayons are in the box and tell them to think. Of course they 
will know. Ask Mary to take a crayon out of the box without looking. Then 
ask how many crayons are in the box. Do not use the words “left” or “ re- 
main,’ but make your questions after taking the crayons out, just the same as 
they were after putting them in. We want independent thought and not de- 
pendence on catch words. Continue to have crayons, toothpicks, pennies, ete., 
put in or taken out, being careful not to get over ten, and have this exercise 
daily till the pupils are thoroughly familiar with all the combinations that can 
be made below ten. Have it sometimes happen that all the crayons are taken 
out; and occasionally you must ask to have more taken out than there are in 
the box, and have a laugh over the impossibility. 

When your pupils are pretty good at this exercise, begin to give them written 
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examples. Have these at first with only one step, as: John’s father gives him 
three marbles and he finds two; how many marbles has he? Possibly they 
can not solve this because they do not understand the language, or have not 
sufficient imagination, or for some other cause. If so. have it acted out. Let 
some one personate the father and give John three marbles. ‘Then let John find 
two more. They will get it then. 

Tell them you want a picture of this. They will not know what you mean. 
Point to the words “ three marbles,” and tell them to make a picture of them on 
their slates, anywhere and anyhow, so long as they show three of them. Let 
them write near these, “ John’s father gives him.” Do the same for the two 
marbles. Then draw a line around them all and write, “ He has.” and ask them 
to tell you how many to put near this. Each of them will do all this differently 
at first; but by working over a good many such problems you can finally get 
them to do something like this: 


John’s father gives him He finds He has 
oO O gO OO 
OO O od 


Ile has five marbles. 

Proceed in the same way for examples having several steps. “ Mary buys 
four apples. She finds two apples. Henry gives her three apples. How many 
upples has she?” 

This may at first puzzle them. Tell them to make a picture of the four 


apples Mary buys. 
00 
QO 


Then ask for a picture of the two apples she finds, 


She finds Q Oo 


And for a picture of the three apples Ilenry gives to her. 


Mary buys 


Henry gives to her. 


00 


Then ask for a picture of all the apples “ she las” in one place, 


a0006 
She has 
0006 
She has nine apples. 


Or you may have them count the apples in the first three pictures, and tell 
how many there are. You can also have these problems solved by counters. 
Let a pupil put down four, and then two, and then three, as you point to the 
different sentences, and then tell how many there are in the pile. 

Afer the pupils have confidence enough to go through a problem of this sort 
by themselves, you may have it illustrated all in one place. 

A little different plan will be necessary in subtraction. “ Mary has nine 
apples. She eats three. How many has she?” Draw the nine apples on 
paper, thus: 


60006 
a000 


Show these to the class, and have them understand that they are the nine 
apples that Mary has. Turn round so they can not see what you do, and tear 
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off three apples. Keep the six apples so they can not be seen; but show 
the three apples, say Mary has eaten them and they are gone, and throw 
them away. Ask, “How many apples here on the paper behind me?’ They 
will all know at once. They can illustrate this problem by drawing the nine 
apples, and then crossing out or erasing the three that are eaten. Counters of 
some kind should be used in illustrating subtraction very often. Do not think 
that time spent in this way is thrown away. You are teaching the science of 
number, and the time spent now will be saved over and over again when we 
come to use figures. I have seen a pupil try to illustrate a problem like the one 
given above by first taking nine crayons for the nine apples Mary had, then 
three more for the three she ate, and finally six more for the six she had left. 
Lle was one of the kind who, when asked why they subtract, point triumphantly 
to the word “ left.” 

This amount of work is about as much as should be expected from a young 
class the first year. If it has been done so that the teacher is convinced that 
they thoroughly understand it all, and there is still time left, they may be 
taught to count as far as 100. Wooden toothpicks and the smallest rubber 
bands are the handiest things I have found for this Counting. Let them count 
ten and bunch them, or illustrate: 


ten 








Have a number of toothpicks fastened into bunches of ten, to remain so, in 
order to save time. Tell them to show you eleven, and have them take a 
bunch and one loose toothpick, or illustrate : 








eleven Cpe A 
o . . . 7 
Twelve will be a bunch and two. over, o1 
. . . ” . . 
twelve ah Pen a : 
Twenty will be two bunches, o1 
. + . es ~~ ~ . e e e 
twenty e . ” ” . e > . e e 








Thirty will be three bunches, ete. 

Notation.— Except with a very bright class, leave figures and notation till 
the second year. To teach them during the first year is very apt to efface the 
idea of number we have so carefully tried to build up, and put figures in the 
place of the mental conceptions we have been trying to give our class. Unless 
you are very sure that these conceptions have become a part of the thought of 
every pupil, do not, even in the second year, begin with figures until after a 
thorough review of all the number work already done; and then work with your 
illustrations and counters fully as much as you do with figures. 

Teach the first nine numbers by writing and making them write: 


Ss - * e e e 
0 None, no 5 Five 
e e 
— ee 
1 One ° 6 Six 
o c oe 
n e ~ ‘ ° e . o 
2 Two 7 Seven 
os a e - 
mn" e ¥ > xe e e e. o 
3 Three 8 Eight 
. ° e a e 


4 Four Nine 
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When you get this far, tell them you have no more figures, and ask what 
is to be done. Call attention to the bunches and to the illustration : 








Ask if they think it would do to say “one bunch” instead of “ten.” Ask 
if they do not think it might be a good plan to write it: 


[| 


They will probably be very willing to accept that; but tell them that, while 
it may be a good plan, we long ago found out a better and easier way, by moving 
the figure to the left, and that we always write: 


10 Ten 


e..¢  & & -@ 





Go on and explain that eleven is one ten and one over, as they know. That 
the figure 1 for the ten is written just as before, and means ten, combined, 
tied into a bunch, put ina pen; and the one over is written just as any other one: 





11] Kleven | a a ae ae 








Explain that the first figure is one, but that it menns one ten, and stands for 
wi bundle or a 








und the second figure also means one, but stands for the toothpick not in the 
bundle, or the mark not in the pen. 

Nxplain twelve, thirteen, ete. in the same way. When you get to twenty 
ask how you are to express that in figures. Call attention to the two bundles 
or the 








If none of them catch the idea, ask if vou shall write it 


| 2 | 
Tell them we do not write figures that way, and ask how we write one ten, 
one bundle, ete. They will probably then tell you to put the 2 where you put the 
1 before. If they do not, go back to ten and illustrate it again, and follow it 
by twenty at once. 
Continue in the same way to one hundred. ‘Tell them again that your figures 
are exhausted, and ask what you shall do. Suggest that you put ten bundles 
into one big one, and make them do it. Give the illustration : 
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Give a few examples, such as 105, 107, 110, 120, 156, 204, 520, ete. You may 
after this use counting, either with toothpicks or by the illustrations, from time 
to time, when your pupils need a change of work or to be kept busy. 

As a last exercise write, “ Bring me fifty-three toothpicks.” Ask what the 
figure 5 means, bundles or toothpicks. If they can not tell vou, illustrate : 








ot Tee ea SS 
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Point to the five; and have them bring you five bundles ; then to the 3, and 
have the three single toothpicks brought. Do the same with many other num- 
bers, not forgetting some thac contain hundreds. Continue the exercise until 
you are sure that they have the idea of numbers so firmly in their minds that 
they will never think of 53 as a figure 5 and a figure 3, but as five tens and 
three units: possibly as five bundles of toothpicks and three loose ones, as five 


and three units: but it is number they have and not figures. This idea of number 
behind the figures is essential for any clear understanding of arithmetic. Tear 
ing children usually get it for themselves outside of school, but in deaf children 
it must be carefully built up by steady, persistent drill in the schoolroom. 

You have now started your class in the habit of rensoning about numbers 
and not of trying to find the answers to puzzles with figures. Give them in the 
future the same kind of instruction and you need never fear that they will ever 
take eight from four and have six left. They have also a definite and accurate 
idea of how many a hundred is, and from this you can easily build the ideas of 
higher numbers when the time comes. Should you still have move time to 
teach numbers, you will do no harm by extending your work in addition and 
subtraction to larger numbers in the same way. Do not use figures Do not 
teach the signs 1 X¥, +, =. Do not set them at work on examples like: 


Confine all their work with figures to what has been shown here in cqunting, 
and to writing the names of figures, and to expressing numbers in figures, 
Wait for more extensive work with figures until after you have laid the 
foundations for multiplication and division. 

Gradually increase the size of the numbers you work with until you get to 
20, working in exactly the same way that you did with the larger numbers. 
After reaching 20 as a limit for the sum of additions and the largest number 
used in subtraction, you may begin mental arithmetic. 

Have your Class sit near your slate, and you write out the problems. Be sure 
they understand the language. Tell them to think the answers. At first they 
can not do this, partly because they do not understand exactly what you require 
them to do and partly because they can not, as yet, perform the operations 
without some aid from visible illustrations. Help them at first, using tooth- 
picks, ete., or by drawing the illustrations of a number of problems yourself or 
letting one of them do so. Give them the same problems next day, and others 
very much like them, and gradually lead them to think out the problems for 
themselves. 

After this you must spell problems to them and have them solved mentally. 
You will at first be compelled to spell very slowly and repeat often. You may 
even have to act out the problem as you spell it, thus: 

Give a boy three counters. Have him stand before the class, and you spell: 
“A boy has three cents.” (Let him show them.) “His brother gives him two 
cents.” (Giving him two counters.) “How many has he?” 
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After some practice in this way, get them to answer very easy questions with- 
out the illustration. Then sradually increase the difficulty of your problems. 
Some teachers give too much attention to the idea of a separate ten, in numbers 
between ten and twenty. Of course, logically, we ean say that fifteen is one ten 
and five, just as we say that seventy-five is seven tens and five; but we can 
teach our children to realize Clearly how many units there ure in fifteen without 
separating the ten, which we ean hardly do with seventy-five. We must. for 
rapid work, teach them to add and subtract between ten and twenty just as 
they did under ten. [ should. therefore, illustrate these exiunples in exactly 
the sume way, and not as we shall illustrate “ carrying ” after a while. 

After the pupils begin to show considerable ability in solving mental problems, 
it will be time for us to begin to substitute the memory of different combina- 
tions in addition and subtraction for the reasoning we have been doing. The 
reasoning is necessary at first: but afterwards the operations are performed by 
memory alone, and the elementary combinations should suggest their results as 
quickly as combinations of letters suggest their sounds to those who read. We 
see the letters it, and think “ it at once. In a similar way our pupils should 
see the figures 3 and 4, and think “ seven.” Rapid adders go further and think 
tt once the sums of combinations of three. four, or even more figures: but. in 
addition, certainty, with moderate speed, is better than the greatest speed with 
the least bit of uncertainty. In these days a boy frequently leaves school with- 
out the ability to add a column of figures of any length with either rapidity or 
certainty. We wish all of our pupils to have this ability, and must begin now 
to lay the foundation on which it is to be built. 

Questions in psychology thay seem out of place in teaching a class of deaf 
beginners, and yet with them more than with any other class of children these 
questions constantly occur. Other children have their “concepts * and modes 
of thought in elementary knowledge fully formed before they go to school. It 
is not so with the deaf child. He is dependent on the teaching he receives, not 
only for what he thinks, but for how he thinks. We now have before us the 
very important tisk of giving to our children a mode of thinking in addition. 
This question does not seem to have received from teachers of the deaf the con- 
sideration which its importance demands. 

Probably different minds act in different ways. For ny own part the funda- 
mental operation of my mind in adding is the Memory of the sound of the old 
addition tables drilled into me by a stately old lady in a lace cap, and were I 
to think “ three and three are five” | could almost feel the thump of her ruler, 
which surely followed such a mnistake. What are our pupils to have in place 
of this memory of sound, which we ean never give them? Shall we try to give 
them a printed, written. or spelled expression? Shall it be “three and four are 
seven” or “3 and 4 are 7" 4 All the combinations in addition and subtraction, 
thus written or spelled out. form a great bulk to be exactly and quickly remem- 
bered, and the drill must be constant and long-continued that will so impress it 
that almost without any effort, certainly without an effort taking any appre- 
ciable time, the desired result will come exactly. The same objections apply to 
3+4=7 and 


Shall we drill our pupils to think of two hands, one making the sign “3” and 
the other “4” and the result, “7.” on another imaginary hand? These ques- 
tions are important, and on a proper answer to them the progress of this class 
will depend to a great extent. Think the matter over carefully, decide it for 
yourself, and then make your drill in the method you decide upon very thorough 
and persistent. Drill by this one method till all the combinations in addition 
and subtraction are remembered most instantly. Do this if it takes all the 
time you can devote to number work for the next three years. 

A plan that I have found successful, but which IT am not prepared to say is 
perfectly satisfactory, is to prepare a table of all the numbers from three to 
eighteen, giving all the combinations of two figures which will make each 
number. 
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When you begin to develop this table, have each square drawn on a card 10 
or 12 inches square. Show them. Devote considerable time, at least two days, 
to each of these cards, practicing on all the combinations on it. Explain that 
the opposite small figures added produce the large number in the middle, and 
the small numbers on either side subtracted from the large one in the middle 
leave the opposite small numbers. 

After you have explained each card and practiced on it long enough to be 
sure that the children understand how to use it hang it on the wall: and when 
you have finished with all of them replace them with a table large enough to 
be easily read from any part of the room. Have your pupils copy this occa- 
sionally, and refer to it constantly, especially when you have to correct a mis- 
take. I believe that in time each pupil will have a mental picture of this table 
impressed upon his mind so firmly and clearly that all operations in addition 
and subtraction will be done instantly by seeing it mentally. 

To review this work take one of your cards which you used in building up the 
table to the opposite end of the room, so that the pupils can not see the table. 
Cover part of the card and let them tell what the covered part is. 

If you do not care to adopt this plan—which, by having the whole subject 
constantly in sight and often referred to, teaches a great deal without labor- 
be sure that you do have some plan which will give your children a clear, short, 
mental conception. Do not, for some time yet, attempt to form combinations 
above 20. 

Gradually introduce your pupils to examples in multiplication and division. 
Begin by very simple examples, and at first allow them to be done by addition 
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and subtraction. IMllustrate often by drawings, and by actually acting out 
problems. Do not think that any great skill in drawing is needed, either by 
you or your pupils, in making these illustrations. The drawings I have made 
here are purposely made in such a manner that anyone can imitate them with 
great rapidity. Tell the pupils for what you intend the first one, and their 
imagination will supply all the details that lack of skill or time prevents you 
from giving. 

I give a few examples in multiplication and division, and different methods of 
explaining them. 

1. One orange costs 3 cents. What do three oranges cost? 

Select any three convenient things, and tell your class that you will pretend 
that they are oranges. Very probably you can find some cardboard pictures of 
oranges to serve your purpose. If not, any three things will do. Use toy 
money for the cents. Call up a pupil. Let him pay you three counters of any 
kind, representing the 3 cents, and take one of the oranges, pointing to the 
words “ One orange costs 3 cents.” Sell him another, and another, in the same 
way. Point to the words “three oranges,” and let him show them. Point to 
the question, “ What do three oranges cost?” and show the handful of counters 
you have accumulated, but in such a way that they can not see how many 
there are. Ask them to tell you. If they can not do so, let one of them count 
them. Write “ Three times three are nine.” 

Or the three pretended oranges may be placed on the table with three cents 
opposite each. After the children have seen that the arrangement is correct, 
and you have pointed out the words as above, and the things that represent them, 
sweep up the pennies and ask how many you have. 

Or draw the three oranges, and three cents under each: 


Three oranges. 





One orange. One orange. One orange. 
Three cents. Three cents. Three cents. 
Oo Oo oO 0 & 'O 

O O C 


Ask how many cents, and, as you do so, rub out the pictured ones. 

Allow them, at first, to work out these exaumples by counting on their fingers, 
or with marks or counters, but gradually accustom them to do without such aids. 

2. One apple costs 2 cents. Tow many apples can T buy for 10 cents? 

Let a pupil count out 10 cents, and buy pretended apples at 2 cents each, 
putting each apple out of sight as soon as he pays his 2 cents. Then ask 
how many he has. 

Or lay the 10 cents on the table and make separate piles of 2 cents each, 
putting an apple opposite each pile. Or take 2 cents from the 10 cents and 
put down an apple. Repeat till the money is all gone. 

Or illustrate it thus: 





Do not always have the division exact in these examples. Let there be a 
remainder, and say you have so many cents left. They are not enough to buy 
another apple, so you have to keep them. Your children will readily understand 
this. 

3. I give twelve apples to four boys. How many apples do I give to each? 

It is somewhat harder to illustrate examples of this sort. 
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Iluve twelve apples or twelve things to represent them. Call up four boys. 
Give the apples, one at a time, in rotation to the boys, as children often divide 
things. Have the boys put them out of sight as fast as they get them. Then 
ask how many each boy has. 

Or you can let the pupils make the apples into four equal piles, and ask how 
many in each. 

Or draw a picture of twelve apples and four boys, thus: 


Twelve apples 


Four boys 





Cross out an apple for each boy, and draw a line from it down to the boy, 
putting the apple there, as above. Repeat the operation till the apples are all 
gone. Have a pupil count how many each boy has, and notice that each has the 
same number. , 

After long practice on many examples by these methods, using first one and 
then the other, and always being sure that your pupils understand every 
example, you may begin to accustom them to mental operations, and gradually 
drop concrete numbers for abstract: but work a long time before you take up 
figures. The questions in Colburn’s Arithmetic, excluding the figures and 
simplifying the language in many places, can be used. Spell these pretty rap- 
idly. If not understood spell them slowly, making the class spell with you. 
If they do not get them then, write on the board, and if they are still unable 
to solve them, have one of the pupils illustrate, or do it yourself, as shown above. 

The same difficulty that we met with in addition and subtraction comes up in 
multiplication. We must select some form of the different combinations of 
multiplication and division for the children to remember. Our cards can easily 
be extended to this. In the addition and subtraction cards, we put a large num- 
ber in the middle, and smaller ones at the sides, and explain that adding a 
small number to the small number opposite it gave the large number, ete. If 
we follow exactly the same arrangement for multiplication and division, there 
will be danger of confounding the two tables. Let us, therefore, take the corners 
of the cards for the factors, as we have already used the sides for another pur- 
pose. Our cards will be made, like this: 


2 


4. 


2 


Explain that a number in a corner multiplied by the one in the diagonally 
opposite corner will always give the large number in the middle, and that the 
number divided by one in a corner gives the number in the opposite corner. 
Deaf children will catch these ideas very quickly, and some time in the future 
you will find them refreshing their memories by making small drawings of these 
cards. When you give them a new card, practice on it for awhile and then hang 
it up permanently, reviewing it occasionally, as you did the cards for addition 
and subtraction. Your multiplication table, when finished, should look like this: 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. W. Boorm. I am expressing the pleasure of the Convention 
in expressing my own pleasure at hearing this paper, I am sure. It 
is a very practical paper, it certainly is from my standpoint of teach- 
ing the deaf and as a teacher of this special subject. 

Tf Mr. Clarke has said anything that I ever said, I certainly 
have no intention of repudiating any of it, but I want to emphasize 
what I consider two essentials of foundation work. It is an impor- 
tant thing—the foundation work. The primary work must be well 
done, or else the rest will go for nothing. These two points, the 
development of the problem and notation—I simply want to empha- 
size the point that Mr. Clarke has so well brought out. The develop- 
ment of the problem thought, and in this, as in all our primary work, 
I urge the teacher to get away, far away, from his own school expe- 
riences—I mean when he was a pupil himself. Do not imagine for 
a moment that the deaf child can begin at the point where he began, 
or anywhere near him, when he must go down, down, away down in 
the dark, and vou must begin away down there and create the expe- 
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riences that the hearing child has and accumulates and brings to 
school, ready for the teac cher to use in the development of the problem. 
Now, the mere matter of numbers 1, 2, 3, that is usually taught, they 
have got those conceptions already, but. the problem thought, and 
the getting of the problem mind into action, that is what “must be 
aimed at by the teacher. He must at least have that in view with 
every step he takes, and he must have that in view from the very 
beginning, so no time shall be wasted. And as Mr. Clarke has shown, 
his idea is to develop the primary thought. First, he makes it a 
problem; if he puts it in a box, it forms a natural condition, which 
are problem conditions, and the pupil does not see the numbers in the 
box, but he looks through the sides of the box, or through those 
papers, or through his body and he computes, and he solves the 
problem. The conditions are there, it is not necessary to write them 
on the board, but they exist in reality, and the realization of those 
numbers existed in reality. 

In order that there may be a problem it must be stated as a problem 
that may exist in reality, may be made to exist in the mind of 
the child without a word being spoken. That is the thought that I 
want to emphasize, and the teacher having that in his mind, alw: ays 
having it in his mind while he writes, will be able to develop that 
thought in the very order that it may be presented to him. <A real 
problem i is presented here, and always an unknown quantity, and he e 
is an unknown quantity, and always the unknown quantity must be 
an unseen quantity. And, as Mr. Clarke said, the child sees the 
answer back there. Why? Because he sees what he is aiming at. 
He sees right through the box, or through the drawer, or through the 
body. Just commence your problems, use common sense, and you will 
have the child following you right along, and he will be solving 
problems as fast as you can form them. 

When it comes to division, there is the test of Mr. Clarke’s method. 
When you work to teach division there is the question, as Mr. Clarke 
says, to develop the problems. Lay aside your old methods—that is, 
the methods by which you hearing people were taught. You must 
go way below in trying to develop it. 


In regard to written problems, the complaint of the teacher from, 


time immemorial is that arithmetic is so difficult—the language of the 
problem is so difficult. No such thing. The development of the 
problem is not any harder than the stor y “of the dog and the cat, and I 
say it is not difficult if you have developed the proble m as a thought. 
The gentleman says he has found the language of the problem diffi- 
cult. Then I say your system is at fault. 

Mr. Clarke’s system in developing the problem is this: He teaches 
what can be done with numbers—not with facts, but with numbers— 
and he teaches so thoroughly and the child understands so well that 
when it comes to a written problem I write down there something 
that, say, is done with some numbers, but there is his knowledge of 
what can be done with numbers, and he has had that problem and 
writes what I say is done. with numbers, and he understands what I 

say simply through his knowledge of what numbers are. He under- 
stands the nature of numbers. He knows what numbers are, and so 
that is just as simple as a cat and dog story. He tells and writes that 
cat and dog story and reads it, and so with numbers. 
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Mr. S. T. Warker. I desire to add my appreciation of Mr. Clarke's 
able exposition of this method of teaching numbers. I remember a 
friend and my brother were together, and he kept harping on this 
plan, but IT want to give credit to Mr. Clarke for putting this prin- 
ciple in shape, and I wish every teacher would take this idea home 
with him, this principle of bringing the idea of numbers to the mind 
of the child. 

Now, I don’t agree with Mr. Clarke or with Mr. Booth about the 
time that the teaching of numbers should begin. I always thought 
that it should not begin until several years of teaching of language, 
for the minds of the children will then be better pre pared to take the 
question of numbers. I would like to know Mr. Booth’s ideas about 
the plan taught in Philadelphia, if Mr. Booth taught that way, and 
if he has discovered that they are more effective in arithmetic than 
other plans. 

For myself, [ believe in teaching numbers not before the third year, 
and then, when you need a text-book, I think that Hall’s is excellent. 

I would like to have that question about following up children that 
have been taught that way answered; what has been accomplished ? 

Doctor Donynxs. The language in which Hall's book is printed is a 
little bit too difficult. 

Doctor Crourer. I would like to state in a few words that this 
method of Mr. Clarke’s for teaching numbers has proven most satis- 
factory in our school. They were started by Mr. Booth and carried 
on by us. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to add my faith in what Mr. Clarke has done. 
In my own practice T have followed somewhat Mr. Clarke’s method. 
{ have much the same method—the toothpicks and the cards. I 
think that idea of extension is very close to that, and you can give 
the elements of geometry along with that. The first thing I did was 
to give my pupils a carpenter's rule a foot long, and that was one of 
the elements. And of course when their attention flagged they used 
to measure the parts of their desks and everything about them.” That 
Was an amusement that appealed to them as quickly as an apple. 
When they found that the desk was only 2 feet long and the little 
yellow strip on it not more than half a foot long, it gave them an idea 
of fractions. 

Mr. Moses. This discussion of arithmetic has brought out some 
thoughts in my mind, and one is the question as to when the time for 
the study of arithmetic should be begun. I think, along the line that 
has been suggested, it could not be begun too soon. I think that 
itelligent deaf children come to us with a better understanding of 
numbers than other children, and while my deaf children do not 
understand language, they do understand numbers, and I don’t be- 
lieve you can begin to build on those lines too early. Just as soon as 
they learn the names, they can learn what “ two” or “ three ” means 
just as et asily as they can ari other words. I don’t think that the 
training of a child in numbers can be commenced too early. Mr. 
Clarke’s t: ble. is a very good one, though I think T have a better one. 
I would hesitate to tell how long I have used it, but it is a mechanical 
invention, and the point of it is that the conception must come to 
the mind of the child of what the number is. I think this number 
work ought to be begun at as early an age as possible. T find that 
getting the children out of the habit of counting on their fingers (and 
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they get at it before they are 9 or 10 years old) is very difficult. 
There are a great many deaf people who count on their fingers, and 
I think there is a great deal of time lost, and we are laying the 
foundation for a lot of trouble for the teacher in the higher grades 
if we let them commence learning on their fingers. I repeat that we 
ought to commence the teaching of children in numbers as early as 
possible. I have second-year pupils i in my school learning numbers. 

Doctor Tarr. There is always some question as to just when we 
should present problems to our children, and T have but one thought 
to express, and that is the supplying the children as many courses as 
possible, each of those courses giving the child an unde rstanding of 

various mechanical combinations before we begin the language prob- 

lem. We must understand that the English language is a foreign 
language to deaf children; that there is a difference between addi- 
tion, multiplication, and subtraction, and when you present your 
problem you have but one proposition to submit, but you do it before 
they learn the language combination and before they know anything 
about the combination of numbers. 

Mr. D. R. Titurcuasr. All I want to say is that I have tried 
this system of teaching according to Mr. Booth’s idea of developing 
the problem, and I think that is the center of the arithmetic work. 
I have also tried Doctor Tate’s idea of teaching the numbers first and 
bringing the problem later on. And it seems to me that if I could 
add any strength to it that I would indorse Mr. Booth’s idea that we 
should begin with the problem. Always present a combination lead- 
ing up to more difficult problems and lead the pupils up to a concep- 
tion of numbers, which will enable them to understand the conception 
of problems later on. 

Mr. W. L. Warker. I would like to ask Mr. Clarke whether he 
gives those problems as mere practice, or does he make them part of 
the daily work ? 

Mr. KF. D. Crarke. I believe a great deal in * absorption ” work. 
We gain knowledge even though we fail to be thoroughly familiar 
with what it means. 

Mr. W. L. Watker. Then, do you make the child commit that chart 
to.memory ¢ 

Mr. F. D. Crarke. No, sir; we simply drill him on that until he 
knows it by heart, and then we put it on the wall, and probably when 
he has added 60 he will look at the number on the wall. 

Mr. W. L. Wacker. Does that child carry through his course a 
mental picture of that card, or does he ever drop back to the natural 
method that we do of knowing that 3 and 4 make 7? 

Mr. F. D. Cuarke. I think that after a while he gets to think of it 
just as we do; presently he gets to a place where his memory fails 
him a little; he will draw that card and refresh his memory after he 
gets to the eighth or ninth grade. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR THE DEAF. 
[By GuiILrorp D. Eurirt, Staunton, Va.] 
In this age of marvelous progress in all branches of education it is gratifying 


to know that the deaf of this country have not been left in the rear. On the 
other hand, it might be safe to say that the deaf have made comparatively 
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greater advancement during the past twenty-five years than any other special 
class of people. They have shown their capacity for higher education by 
achieving higher education, and the influence that has gone out from Gallaudet 
College has been wondrously effectual in stimulating the deaf to greater effort 
and higher aspirations. I should suggest a college course to any pupil of mine 
who had the mental ability to undertake the work and the energy to pursue it. 
And this I should do whether he aspired to a professional life or whether he 
expected to earn his living in a humble way. 

Modern education has cut out new paths and found its way into hitherto 
obscure places. It goes into the fields and factories and workshops. It helps 
the farmer to analyze his soil and to choose the fertilizer best adapted to its 
needs. It fashions an architect out of a common carpenter, does old things 
in new and better ways, dignifies and minimizes labor, and opens wide avenues 
of rational pleasure to all who may walk therein. 

But after all it is only the few that can enter Gallaudet College from year to 
year, and it is only the best product of our State schools that should be sent 
there. It were better for a boy not to go to college at all than to go there and 
fail. A dismal failure at the threshold of his career might prove to be such a 
discouragement as would shadow his whole future life. The work of educating 
the vast majority of the deaf and training them for useful citizenship must 
fall wholly upon the State schools. Not only must these pupils of ours receive 
mental training to a degree that will give them social recognition, but they 
must be taught to do something that will bring them bread. 

To hearing young men all the learned professions are open, and vet, 
according to the statement of an eminent university president, over SO per 
cent of the students in American colleges to-day are taking what is purely or 
practically technical training. If this be so, then how much more important 
it must be for the deaf to be highly skilled in the mechanic arts? 

The training of a boy along practical lines should begin just as soon as he 
is put into our hands. One of the first lessons he should be taught is the 
lesson of economy; that his food and clothes and books are expensive, and 
that nothing must be wasted or destroyed. As soon as possible he should be 
made to understand that somebody has to work for everything he gets, and 
that some day he himself will have to work, in one way or another, that others 
may have such comforts and educational privileges as are now provided for 
him. With this idea instilled into his mind from the very start he may the 
sooner renlize the importance of making the very best use of his time «and 
opportunities. And he should not be allowed to grow up with the idea that 
the work he will have to do will be light and vesthetic rather than heavy and 
practical It will be such as to tax his strength and skill. whatever its char- 
acter, the value of his work being the main consideration. 

If he does not become skilled in some branch of handicraft, he will have to 
be a hod carrier or a wood chopper, and even as a skilled workman he will 
wive to be alert to hold his own with others who are not handicapped by 
deafness. 

In these days of business activity, when there is such great competition in 
all branches of industry, a man must give full value for the wages he receives, 
and the industrial world does not stop to bestow sympathy upon the unfortu- 
nate. A business man may be a philanthropist, but his philanthropy is a thing 
separate and distinct from his business. If the deaf man hopes to make his 
way successfully through life, he must be able to do something that the world 
is willing to pay for, and he will get for his labor only what it is worth in 
the industrial market. Labor is bought and sold just as other commodities are 
bought and sold, and prices range with quality. A workman is paid according 
to his earning capacity, and no favors are shown. It will hardly be enough 
for a deaf-mute to be just 2s good a printer or just as good a carpenter as his 
fellow-craftsman, but to be sure of steady and remunerative employment he 
must excel in one point or another in order to overcome the disadvantages of 
deafness and the lack of speech. The foreman can not afford to lose time by 
having to give directions through the manual alphabet or with pencil and pad. 

The main object of this paper is to emphasize the need of a higher degree of 
efficiency in trades teaching. Many of our schools maintain fairly well 
equipped shops in which the ordinary trades are taught, and I believe that 
all or nearly all make some effort at industrial training, but it is doubtful if 
any of us are doing as much for the deaf in a practical way as might be done. 
If we have only such shops in connection with our schools as are made self 
sustaining, then the technical education of the deaf must be limited indeed. 
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Some time ago I went through a school in my own State, established for the 
literary education and technical training of indigent boys and girls. It is not 
classed among the colleges, but the work that I saw done there was a revelation 
to me. The students are taught to do things as they are done to-day, not as 
they were done fifty years ago. The shops are fully equipped with modern 
machinery and the latest tools, and various profitable trades are taught, and 
thoroughly taught. The graduates of that school are employed by large manu 
facturing firms, and there is such a demand for their services that many of them 
make engagements before they are graduated. They rank with the very best 
workmen wherever they go, yet the shops are not self-supporting ; they were 
not expected to be. IT thought when I came away that if I could I would 
remodel our schools for the deaf after the same plan. 

It is far better for a young man starting in life to have a thorough, practical 
knowledge of one branch of handicraft than to be a “jack of all trades.” 
These are days of specialists—specialists not only in the professions, but spe 
cialists in the industrial occupations. The man who has skilled labor for snle 
can command a higher price to-day than ever before, but the common laborer is 
still the drudge that he has always been, and his pay remains the same. The 
industrial activity of this country is the wonder of the world, and the American 
artisan is enabled to live in a style of comfort that is almost astounding to 
workingmen beyond the seas. The secret of the enormous wealth of the United 
States is in the tremendous energy of the American people, which, not content 
with developing home resources and building up local enterprises, forces its 
way into the uttermost parts of the earth. American firms have established 
electric plants at Hammerfest, Norway, the northernmost town in the world, 
and at Punta Arenas, Chile, the southernmost. They light up the palaces of the 
Shah of Persia, the Caliph of Bagdad, and the Sultan of Morocco; they ire 
building bridges in Egypt, and India, and China; they are furnishing machinery 
and farming implements to every civilized country in the world, and young men 
of skill and energy are wanted to carry on these industrial enterprises. Our 
technical schools are furnishing them, and thousands of the best young men of 
the land are being educated for industrial pursuits. If our deat graduates are 
to have anything like an equal chance with these mechanical experts, they must 
have equal advantages for technical education. 

Thus far the deaf have responded with astonishing energy and capacity to 
all the promf#tings of progress. As the result of higher literary education, they 
are no longer looked upon as a distinct, segregated Class. Barriers to free 
social intercourse with the hearing have been removed, and they are rapidly 
merging into the body politic. Objectionable terms which tend to emphasize 
their physical defects are now rarely beard. Possibly it is due to the good 
work of our friends, the oralists, that the word “dumb,” in its objectionable 
application, is eliminated from our vocabulary. 

But while our schools have been making continuous progress in the academic 
departments, I fear we have failed to make any decided advancement along 
industrial lines. The inspiration given to the literary training of the deaf by 
the marvelous achievements of Helen Keller and the commendable ambition of 
the schools to be well represented at Gallaudet College have caused us to direct 
our energies too much in one-direction instead of making uniform progress in 
all the departments. As regards the deaf, the hand must be trained as well as 
the mind, else our work will be but half done. 

Let manual training begin with the kindergarten, where even play is directed 
toward useful channels and the inventive and constructive talent of the child 
receives its first awakening. Then introduce sloyd as a preparation for real, 
practical work in the shops, and let the shops be brought up to the highest pos- 
sible standard of efficiency. The instructors should be men of the highest skill 
in their respective trades, and, where possible, graduates of technical institu- 
tions. 

To bring the industrial departments of our schools up to modern require- 
ments they must be equipped to turn out machinists and electricians as well as 
expert printers and highly skilled workers in wood. This will necessitate, in 
many instances, a thorough reorganization of the shops at considerable cost; 
but 1 think there was never & more opportune time to awaken public interest 
ini our schools than the present, when a great wave of educational progress is 
sweeping over the country. With liberal State support and with generous 
endowments from wealthy promoters of education, our public schools, colleges, 
technical institutions, and universities are making decided advancement, and if 
we do not wish to be left in the rear we must bestir ourselves. 
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To sum up the whole matter, let us be zealous to make of our pupils intelli 
gent men and women, versed in all the duties and conventionalities of citizen- 
ship and capable of working side by side with the skilled producers and 
builders who have made this country of ours the greatest in the world. And 
while training them for sterner duties, let us not forget to inculeate the little 
imenities that sweeten life and make good neighbors and lifelong friends. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. F. D. Crarke. I would suggest that the discussion of this very 
valuable paper, to which I have listened with a great deal of interest, 
be deferred to the afternoon. I am very much in favor of discussing 
that paper, but possibly it is time for the industrial section. 

This motion was carried. 

Mr. Rogers. I make a motion that no paper be read in this conven- 
tion if the author is not present. 

Mr. F. D. Cuarxe. That is the rule. 

The meeting adjourned till 10 a. m. Tuesday. 


FOURTH DAY. 
TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


From 9 to 10 a. m. exhibitions of oral work were given in the school 
building. 

A pupil from the Ohio school gave an exhibition of advanced oral 
work, and Miss Eugenia Welsh gave intermediate oral work to a 
class of three pupils from the North Carolina school. 

Miss Wetsi. These three pupils were selected from a class which 
has just completed its sixth year. 

I am going to read a story with them, which they have never seen 
before, and I will ask two of them to reproduce it on the blackboard. 

You will notice that they look up at me from time to time while 
we read, usually at the end of a sentence. They do this to keep with 
me as I read and to have explained to them the new words and ex- 
pressions as they appear. 

Before giving any explanations, however, of any new words or 
idioms, I always question pupils and try if possible to have them 
get the meaning from the context. This, I think, cultivates the 
habit of independent reading. This story is necessarily short on 
account of limited time, but much longer stories with these pupils 
and others more advanced are read in the same way. 

Reading is made as much of a special study in the oral department 
of our school as history, geography, arithmetic, or any other branch 
of study. 

Pupils begin story reading in the third year, and it is continued 
throughout the entire course. 

I have for the last year taught language to pupils in the sixth, 
eighth, and tenth grades, the classes rotating to me two forty-minute 
periods each day. Much of this time, especially in the eighth and 
tenth grades, was spent in reading and reproducing stories and books. 

To teach our pupils to read we have secured the best results in 
reading with them—that is, the teacher reading aloud, each pupil 
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having a book and following her as she reads, as I have just illus- 
trated with these pupils. 

After the pupils have read the story with the teacher, they are 
required to read it again before reproducing it, and with young 
pupils questions are asked. 

When a new word or idiomatic expression appears with which the 
pupil is not familiar, we try, if possible, to have him get the mean- 
ing from the context. 

If he fails, explanations are carefully given by means of speech 
and speech reading. 

In reading the Courtship of Miles Standish and Enoch Arden, 
with a class of tenth-year pupils last winter, it was surprising how 
much of the meaning of entirely new expressions, words, etc., was 
gathered from the context. 

We have in use for the different classes, according to the grade, 
readers such as Baldwin’s, Holmes’s, and Swinton’s Graded Classics ; 
also supplementary books, such as Little Lame Prince, King of the 
Golden River, Classic Stories for Little Ones, Children’s Shakes- 
peare, and a number of others, which you may see in the room in 
which we have our exhibit of written work. 

The effect of this systematic course in reading on the language 
work of the pupils has been very marked.’ It has broadened their 
ideas, has helped them to search for information from books of ref- 
erence, and make use of such information, and has given them a love 
for reading. 


Miss Welsh then read the following story to her class. Two of 
them afterwards reproduced it in a condensed form on the black- 
board with practically no mistakes. 


ATALANTA’S RACE. 


Long, long ago there lived in the beautiful land of Greece a maiden named 
Atalanta. She was so swift of foot that no youth in all Greece could pass her 
in a foot race. 

Her grace and beauty were so great that many wished to marry her. But 
she declared that she would marry him who could outstrip her in a race. Many 
youths had tried their speed with her, but all had failed to overtake her. 

At last at one of these races Hippomenes, a fleet runner, was one of the judges. 
Seeing Atalanta’s beauty. he determined to race with her. 

He knew that it would be hard for him to win by more swiftness of foot. So 
he took in his hand three beaut?ful golden apples. 

Then the race began. Atalanta, sure of winning, at first let Hippomenes run 
ahead. 

This was only for a moment. Hippomenes soon felt her breath close on his 
shoulder and let one of the golden apples fall to the ground. She looked down 
and saw it glitter on the grass. She seized it quickly and then on she ran. 

A second apple rolled before her, Atalanta stooped to pick it up. Then seeing 
Hippomenes close behind, she dashed on with added speed towards the goal. 

The third golden apple flashed through the air and rolled at her feet. The 
goal was just at hand. Iippomenes was still behind and she dared stoop only 
for an instant to grasp the apple. 

But in that instant like an arrow, Hlippomenes darted past her and touched 
the goal. The race was won. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The regular session was called to order by President Gallaudet at 
10 a. m. 
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Rev. J. H. Cloud read from the Scriptures and offered a prayer. 
The Convention joined in singing * America.” 

The minutes of the previous sessions were read, amended, and 
adopted. 

Mr. N. F. Wacker. It is very evident that some of the “ Old 
Guard ” have dropped out. Some have been touched by the angel of 
death. It has been the custom to send telegrams of greeting to some 
of the “ Old Guard.” And I move that the secretary be authorized 
to send these telegrams, one to Doctor Noyes and one to Doctor Mott, 
both of Minnesota. And also to Dr. E. A. Fay, who has been pre- 
vented from attending on account of illness; also to Mr. E. H. Currier 
and Dr. Job Williams. 

Mr. Roruert. In this resolution we forget that we have an officer of 
this association who is not with us, who has met with us for years. I 
refer to Mr. Swiler. 

President GatLauper. The list, as I understand it, is: Doctor 
Noyes, Judge Mott, Doctor Fay, Mr. Currier, Dr. Job Williams, and 
Mr. J. W. Swiler. 

This resolution was seconded and carried. 

Doctor Tare. It seems that we should also remember those members 
of our body who have passed from earth to heaven, and I move that 
a committee on necrology be appointed. We want some word spread 
on the minutes in honor of those dear friends. 

This motion was seconded and carried, and the president appointed 
Doctor Tate, of Minnesota; Doctor Fox, Miss Bell, and Miss Me- 
Daniel, of North Carolina, as the committee. 

Mr. F. D. CLarke. We have listened with a great deal of pleasure 
and derived a great deal of instruction from the president's address, 
and have also heard some interesting papers, but there are two other 
officers who have done a great deal of work during the recess, and I 
ask that the secretary be requested to submit their reports as soon as 
they can be submitted. 

President GaLtLauper. The order of these proceedings is laid down 
by our constitution. We have an entire evening set apart for the 
election of officers and the presentation of reports. The chair is of 
the opinion that the only question is whether we should have the 
meeting at an earlier time than Thursday evening. I doubt if it 
would be in accordance with our constitution to ask for any part of 
the report of the executive committee at any other time than at the 
business meeting. 

Mr. Maruison. Would it not be in accordance with the constitution 
to have a committee of the auditing committee go over the report of 
the treasurer and secretary ? 

President GatLauper. An auditor has been appointed by the com- 
mittee, and I presume has done his work. His report will come in 
due time. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


JACKSON, Mitss., July 6, 1905. 
To the American instructors of the deaf: 
I beg leave to make the following report as secretary of the bureau of 
information. 
During the four years that have elapsed since the bureau was organized 105 
letters seeking positions and 3 letters from superintendents and principals seek- 
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ing persons to fill positions have been received. The following shows the 
various positions sought : 


Requests from superintendents and principals ; : are tars 3 
Applications from oral teachers : D+ 
Applications from manual teachers 37 
Applications from supervisors 5 
Applications from art teachers - = } 
Applications from librarians 5 <— 1 
Applications from foreman printing office seats : 1 
Applications from tailors I 
Applications from cabinet foreman , 7 Fea i 
Application from kindergarten teacher_ 5: = 1 

-— 105 

Total . gee eae eshte fas 108 


This record shows that 108 letters have been written; the postage on this 
number was $2.16. I will leave it with the judgment of the convention as to 
what should be paid for the stenographic¢ work. 

Replying to applications for these various positions I submitted the following 
blanks to be filled out, that the information might be filed in the bureau and 
furnished to such as wanted teachers, ete. 


MEMORANDA, 


Those desiring positions will please furnish me the following information, so that I 
can give it to superintendents looking for teachers, matrons, etec., viz: 


BN ees ‘ State whether in manual or oral depart- 
age .. ¥ ment ..-- : = 
Post-office address Grades taught 3 

Position wanted_ ae Where last employed 3 
Where educated _ : Salary received 

If a graduate, give name of school Minimum salary expected 

Experience in public schools : References 

Experience in schools for the deaf Remarks —- ae noe ote . 


Name of institution and time employed___ | 

My experience in this work convinces me that the good accomplished is not 
commensurate with even the small expense and labor attached to the bureau. 
I do not know positively of my own knowledge of more than four whose posi- 
tions are due to this bureau. Some may have secured positions that did not 
notify me. Very few who have secured positions have taken the trouble to 
write and ask that their applications be taken from the file. It has afforded 
me a great deal of pleasure to contribute what little T have done in this matter 
to those who are seeking positions. I have endeavored to encourage the young 
people, ladies and gentlemen, to urge them forward in their work. 

Hoping that more good has been accomplished by the bureau than is in sight, 
this report is most respectfully submitted. 

J. R. Dopyns, Secretary. 

President GatLauper. Will the convention take any action as to 
this report ? ; 

Mr. Rornerr. If I remember, at Buffalo it was agreed that the 
treasurer pay all expenses incidental to the executive committee. 


The report was accepted. Mr. N. F. Walker moved that the ques- 
tion of payment of the stenographer employed by the bureau be 
referred to the executive committee. The motion was seconded and 
carried, 

ORAL, SECTION, 


Mr. FE. A. Gruver, chairman of the oral section, took the chair. 
WORK WITH BEGINNERS. 
[By Miss JoSEPHINE LEE GoppDARD, Boston, Mass. ] 


| Not read, but ordered printed. | 


During the first year the stress in time and teaching is placed upon articula- 
tion, speech reading, penmanship, and kindergarten work. 
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Beginnings are made along several lines which lead to language, but the actual 
amount of language taught to a class of beginners is very small. 

In articulation the 45 elementary sounds of the English language are de- 
veloped. The children are taught to say the elements when the teacher points 
to the written or printed characters, to find them on the chart or blackboard 
when spoken by the teacher, and also to write them from her lips. 

In combining elements each vowel is used with as many different consonants 
as possible. First as an initial element—er., art, ark, arm, arch, and so on 
through the different consonants. Second, as a final element—e.r., par, far, tar, 
car, ete. Third, between two consonants—er.. cart, farm, bark, sharp, ete. 
Nach consonant is used as an initial and as a final element with the different 
vowels—tar, too, tea, tow, and so on through the different vowels, and out, art, 
eat, ort, oat, ete. 

The drill on consonant and vowel combinations gives to the children the 
ability to pronounce English words at sight. This drill has its effect upon 
language teaching, and is seen especially in the reading and in the ease with 
which new words are acquired. 

A good many words are taught in the course of the articulation work, mostly 
nouns, some adjectives (those used in the color, number, and quality lessons) 
and a few intransitive verbs. The meaning of these words is always taught 
along with their pronunciation. The children can say and write and recog- 
nize these words as they do the elements, and can use the verbs in sentences. 
Kight steps are taken with each noun before it is considered taught, namely : 

1. Find the written word when the object is shown. 

2, Find the object when the written or printed word is shown. 
Find the object from the spoken word. 


4. Find the written word from the spoken word. 
5. Write the word when the object is shown. 

6. Write the word from the spoken word. 

7. Speak the word on seeing the object. 

8 Speak the word from the written word. 


Care is taken in the choice of nouns that each element shall have its proper 
representation in a word. 

Most of the beginners do not know that speech, as a means of Communica- 
tion of thought, exists. But long before the end of the first year, through 
the persistent use of speech on the part of the teacher, every child has been 
made aware that there is some connection between the movements of the 
teacher's lips and the happenings of the day. 

Certain commands ave repeated over and over again, and the children come 
to recognize them upon the lips and to associate them with the appropriate 
action long before they can say the command for themselves. 

Speech reading accompanies nearly every kind of a lesson. The children 
either write what they see on the teacher's lips, or do the action, or find on 
charts the word or element that is required. 

Various devices are used to keep alive the interest in articulation and speech 
reading. Often a lesson takes the form of a game. The following are a few 
that have been found useful : 

Cut small pictures from old primers or the advertising parts of magazines 
and paste on ecards. Put them into a strong envelope, a set for each child; 
then write the corresponding words on pieces of cardboard about 2 inches by 
1, a set for each child, and put these into another strong envelope. 

Let the children sit at a table and match pictures to words. At another time 
let them copy the words from the cards. 

These two have been used to keep the children employed while individual 
work is going on. 

These same cards may be used in a speech-reading lesson. 

Ilave the children spread the pictures or words on the table. Say the word 
and have each child hunt among his cards for the proper word or picture. 
When found hold it so that no one can see it until the teacher has looked at it. 
If correct, let him drop it into the envelope; if not, put it back on the table. 

This sume game may be played with elements. 

For recognition of combinations give each child from six ‘to a dozen combina- 
tions written on small cards. Each child places his pile of cards face down on 
the table in front of him; then in turn each picks up a card and reads the 
combination. If correct, he places the card face up in front of him; if not, he 
puts it at the bottom of his pile, 
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As a test in articulation, cards with words upon them are distributed, and 
each child in turn reads a card. The teacher writes on the blackboard what 
she hears. If it corresponds with the child’s card, he scores one. If not, he 
puts it at the bottom of his pile and has a chance to say it later. Sometimes 
cards with sentences are used. This game helps to make the children very 
careful in their speech and it also brings out the voices, for they stand about 12 
feet away from the teacher while reading their cards. 

The first lessons in penmanship ave periods of drudgery for the teacher as 
well as the pupils. But by the end of the second month these periods are looked 
forward to with pride and pleasure by both parties. 

At first the writing is done on the blackboard, then on slips of paper, and 
finally in books which are taken home at the end of the year. 

All the small and capital letters and figures to ten are taught to a class of 
beginners. Each child learns to write his own name, his teacher’s name, and 
the names of his classmates. The vocabulary words and the sentences result 
ing from the verb work are also used for the writing lessons. 

The kindergarten system has been adapted to fit the needs of the class. It 
is found that this work strengthens the memory and powers of observation, and 
teaches the children to follow with exactness. It cultivates skill in the hand 
and accuracy in the eye. 

Physical and moral training of the highest excellence are included in this 
system. 

The devices and material of the kindergarten help in developing early the 
language faculty. 

For the actual language teaching of the first year there are lessons on the 
calendar, pictures, books, five columns, and sentences. 

A general sense of time is cultivated by the calendar work. The children 
appreciate that there are seven days in the week, on five of which they come to 
school. 

Rach day is marked off on a large calendar, at first by the teacher, later 
by the children, and then “ To-day is Thursday,” or whatever the day may be, 
is written on the board. Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays are marked. off 
with colored crayon. 

Attention is called to the weather, and a simple statement of the weather con 
dition is written on the board. 

If the sun is shining a yellow disk is pasted in the space for the day. If it is 
cloudy, a gray disk; if it rains, straight lines are marked on the calendar in fhe 
space for the day. For snow there is still another mark. 

Pictures are used in so many ways the first year that the habit of looking at 
them with a definite purpose has been established. Just as soon as the first 
noun has been taught pictures may come into play. 

Put a heap of pictures on the floor or place them about the room and let the 
children find as many different kinds of one object as possible. For example, 
all look for birds or dogs or boats or stoves. As a child finds the picture called 
for let him give it to the teacher, say the word, and then hunt for another 
picture of the same kind. This has been found a good device to fix a new werd. 

Another way to use pictures is to let the children name all the different ob 
jects in a picture. Vary this hy using pictures of actions or pictures illustrating 
“in,” “on,” “under,” and you will get “A baby cried” or “A cat is on a mat” 
instead of single words. 

For speech reading of sentences the “action” and “in.” “on. “ under” 
pictures are used. 

In connection with vocabulary work give each child a blank book, and as soen 
as he can say the name of an object fairly well give him a picture of that object 
and let him paste it in his book and write the name under the picture. 

“ But where shall I get so many pictures?” some one asks. The answer is: 
Draw one set yourself, simple outline pictures, and then hectograph them, and 
you will have all the pictures you need for this work. 

The children become so interested in making « book that they often cut cut 
pictures at home and bring them to school to paste in their books. 

The rhythmic exercises and the vibration work and the daily lessons in man 
ners and morals are of great value in the work of the first vear. 

The question of the proper way to launch a little beginner on the sea of life 
so as to make the voyage happy and successful is one of great importance, and 
needs much thought and preparation on our part to solve the problem aright. 
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ORAL WORK IN THE LOWER GRADES. 


[By Miss CAROLINE R. Smiru, Mount Airy, Pa.] 
| Not read. but ordered printed. | 


In oral instruction lip reading, articulation, language, and simple number 
work, presented in their respective order, form the corner stone upon which 
he child’s entire education must rest. 

With these fundamentals commingled most thoroughly from the beginning we 
nay safely trust all else on the same foundation. If any one of them fails to 
receive sufficient development at the proper time the entire structure is weakened 
to the extent of this neglect. One crumbling stone in an otherwise strong wall 
does not cause the entire structure to fall; yet the greater pressure brought 
upon those surrounding it weakens as well as detracts from the beauty and 
perfection of the whole. 

The ignorance of well-educated people in regard to oral methods of instruct- 
ing the deaf is almost unpardonable, but as the results of these methods become 
more and more known among the masses there is a growing demand for greater 
effort on the part of those engaged in the education of the deaf to satisfy the 
same, This is justifiable for more reasons than one. 

Few individuals, suddenly bereft of the power of hearing, receive as a recem- 
pense a gift of the power of lip reading. Deafness, when not congenital, more 
often comes upon a child before he has learned much in the way of speech or 
language. So, with almost everyone, lip reading is an acquisition, quite easy 
for some, difficult and seemingly hopeless for others—one requiring patience, 
effort, and, above all, desire to know, along with constant attention, quick dis 
crimination, and the ability to think, reason, and sometimes guess well. 

A good lip reader grasps from the context what can not be distinguished 
otherwise, as we know too well the sameness of the positions in many words. 

The words “ Bennie.” “ many,” and “ penny ” look alike to the eye, but when 
the child has advanced to the understanding and use of these words he would 
rarely interchange them in such a sentence as “ Bennie found many pins and a 
penny.” Failure to guess from the context causes the mistakes often ludicrous 
and sometimes pathetic in which the lip reading is perfect. 

Words given alone are not a fair test to prove a child’s ability to read the 
lips, as most teachers can testify from the results when given this way and 
when given in sentences. 

One of the hardest problems often confronting a teacher is the semi-mute 
one who has speech, language, and general knowledge unknown to his con- 
genitally deaf classmates, yet entire ignorance of the elements composing his 
speech, much less their positions. In whatever school such a child becomes a 
pupil, it seems an unpardonable injustice to him: to be placed avhere he can not 
have proper facilities to acquire lip reading. 

One of the greatest errors made by people in talking to the deaf is the ex- 
aggeration of the positions; in other words, ‘“ mouthing” what is said. This is 
a fault of some teachers, who might profit by using a mirror and “see them- 
selves as others see them.” 

Often it is advisable, especially in the beginning, to hold a position, a trifle 
longer than when talking to hearing children, but this should be done without 
“ mouthing.” 

Few things are more detrimental in a class than constant repetition. Some- 
times a child with defective eyesight or One very slow in the work causes the 
entire Class to rely upon the repetitions unless such members are placed where 
they may get the repetition while the body of the class does not. 

With a good light on the lips of the speaker and the pupils seated where their 
view is unobstructed, the entire class should read what is said before the pupil 
to recite has been named, and then all eyes should be directed to him to see 
whether the reply is correct. 

Articulation is closely related to lip reading and when the time spent in its 
acquisition is counted it is of far more importance as a regular branch in the 
beginning classes, 

It consists of a part of what the pupil may be able to read from the lips, and 
goes only a few steps ahead of language. 

The elements and short words, drilled upon thoroughly in the beginning, give 
practice in lip reading, and by the time the pupil can speak a short sentence 
well, he will have little further trouble in reading it from the lips. Sometimes 
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after the habit of accurate positions has been acquired he may be permitted to 
study while observing himself in a mirror or work with another pupil when 
sufficient drill work can not be done under the eye of the teacher. 

In presenting a new word it may at times seem a hard struggle to have the 
word repeated perfectly before the child has seen the written form of it, but 
the results in both lip reading and articulation afterwards bear witness to the 
wisdom of insisting on lip reading first, articulation second, and language third. 

After the elements have been learned the pupil may prefer having the written 
form of a new word placed before him first, and read from it instead of taking 
it from the lips, but in so doing he loses the most important application of his 
knowledge of the elements, the very one which later on is to determine his 
ability to grasp and imitate positions quickly and accurately. 

Perhaps young, ambitious teachers should be cautioned not to exult too much 
over the difficult sounds they might get from “ Willie” to-day. If he has them 
to-morrow, next week, next month, and, still better, next year, the real testimony 
of her work is established. The necessity of sufficient drill work after the first 
mastering is most apparent to those of experience, as is also the fact that nothing 
but correct positions for each element should be accepted. Too little time and 
attention to these essentials in the beginning cause hours and hours of labor and 
unsatisfactory results from established bad habits later on. The greatest haste 
is made when the work is done slowly, if pecessarily, but always thoroughly. 

If there is one place in a school where experience and proficiency count for 
more than another, it is surely in the beginning classes. The day is passed 
when a mere child “ knows enough to teach the beginners.” This fact is duly 
recognized by most superintendents when engaging teachers, and their offers to 
those of no experience usually come from necessity and not from their benevo- 
lence of heart. 

In teaching the elementary sounds, I have found. after several yeutrs’ 
experience with diacritical marks and then with Miss Yale’s arrangement, the 
latter is much to be preferred. Exceptions to the rules deducted when applied 
constantly are comparatively few and these exceptions can be learned with 
greater ease than the diacritical markings can be remembered. 

Clearest articulation is often gotten by departing from the regular syllabifi- 
cation of a word; hence a dictionary is of little service to a child until he has 
use for the definitions, and then he can be taught the use of the diacritical 
marks in a very short time. 

Language teaching is a most important feature in the lower grades. The 
orally taught child usually gets quite a vocabulary of short words before real 
language work begins. 

The first work done may be classed under action lessons. This followed by 
news of the simplest form soon develops into journal writing. Short stories, 
letters, simple descriptions, object lessons, easy nature work, all follow in due 
time, couched in simple language which becomes the medium of his thoughts 
and expression. 

Drill work on the articles, prepositions, “ to be,” and “to have,” apart from 
the regular verb drills, consume much time, but can not be omitted. 

Frequently a lesson in sight reading is excellent, as it creates interest in and 
a desire to understand something new, and thus forms the first step toward 
cultivating the reading habit. 

When properly conducted there is scarcely any phase of Iinguage teaching 
better adapted to oral class recitation than the “ask, said, and told” work, and 
none in which the topics may vary more and the pupils retain a keener interest 
and try harder to reach each others lips. All known sentehce forms may be 
used, and the necessary changing of the verb forms calls for quick thought in 
English in order to express the thing next called for. 

In my experience I have found that as a basis for the grammatical principles 
to be used in systematic language teaching Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in Eng 
lish answers the purpose admirably. The books are fer the teacher only. 
and should never be placed in the hands of the pupils. One departure from 
No. 1 is perhaps well worth noting. Instead of introducing the present tense 
first, as there given, I have found it better to present the past tense first. then 
the present progressive, and then the future. 

When the tense idea has been grasped, and this should be done so thoroughly 
that time phrases would not always be necessary, the present or habitual tense 
idea may be comprehended and presented. With this tense knowledge well 
mastered, the passive voice and the perfect tenses will, in due time, come easily. 
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The stories in the Sweet readers are well adapted to the young child, yet 
often something more “alive to the class” can be substituted for them. 
They have little value aside from the presentation of the language forms, the 
vocabulary with its frequent repetitions so as to keep it constantly before the 
child, and the drill work given before presenting each story, yet these are the 
points which score in the end. ’ 

The most satisfactory way of presenting a story is to tell it not so much by 
words as by thought. The child should grasp the ideas conveyed by the words, 
but not strive to remember each as spoken by the teachers. 

Oral questions often elucidate some puzzling point. Their object should 
always be to search out information while the story itself brings out the ques- 
tion forms. 

Reproduction of a story should be as a whole, not in the sentences presented. 
but in the child’s own language. 

Written questions calling for both long and short answers form the clinching 
part of the lesson. As a rule, in class work, I think a child should be taught 
to give the short answers, us his hearing brothers do, unless requested to give 
the long answers. This is often done in order to teach the child the language 
of the whole. 

Kither Mr. McKee’s or Miss Barry's system of using five slates, in which 
the different parts of a sentence are written, proves a great help to all kinds of 
language construction, especially when the pupil has been taught to think in 
them, and there is no way of straightening out “ mixed-up” language so easily 
as by placing it in these slates. 

A few minutes devoted to calendar work each day is a valuable help to lan- 
guage teaching. This not only teaches all the simple time phrases but brings 
frequently before the child’s mind the tense idea. 

Number work is usually accorded only a little amount of time in the lower 
grades. Counting, reading and writing numbers, learning the names of pieces of 
money, and the simplest fundamental work comprise the usual course. Prac- 
tical application of this knowledge, embodied in very simple problems, is a help 
to language as well as number work. 

A well-regulated course of study has many advantages, but when placed in the 
hands of young and inexperienced teachers it often works much harm. When 
it is outlined by the year’s work, teachers often feel it their duty to cover all of 
it, and sometimes, in their heyday of seeming success, to go even beyond. 
Classes thus carried rapidly along without the necessary drill work get only a 
smattering of the whole. It is far better to do as much as can be done in a 
thorough way, and the following year, after a short review, begin the work 
where it was left off the year before. 

In large schools, where the new classes can be arranged according to men- 
tality, it is sometimes possible to cover a two and sometimes almost a three 
years’ course during one year. 

In schools where a certain number of years are allotted each child, it is a very 
great mistake to receive him too young. <A sound body and a certain natural 
mental development, which in many cases is not attained before the age of &, 
constitute his readiness to do real school work. 

The best kindergarten for the average deaf child is in the home among his 
hearing brothers and sisters. Whatever more is requisite can be supplied by 
the teacher in her first steps of primary work. 

The success of a teacher is not measured by what two, four, or half of the 
class have done, but the entire number, excepting only the “ conservative ” 
member. 

Classes held together throughout the school course, so far as possible, have 
an advantage over those in which the pupils are constantly changing, as have 
also those who come two and sometimes three consecutive years under the 
instruction of the same teacher. 

The object and end of all education should be character building. Each 
child’s future place in life depends almost wholly upon his early discipline. 
Certain commands by those in authority must be laid down for him to observe. 
His ignorance and inability to determine for himself demapd it. Morally, he 
should be directed in virtuous channels, and nothing but good habits should be 
established. 

Since moral character is a “ bundle of habits,” the teacher should see that the 
“warp and woof ” of it are composed of such virtues as cleanliness, “ industry, 
orderliness, temperance, the habitual control of the feelings, or moderation, and 
firm control of the thoughts involved in reasonableness;” also, “the habits 
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implied in perfect fulfillment of human duty, as obedience, courtesy, veracity, 
justice and beneficence.” 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou has well said, “If my boy should leave school 
with his head full of history and grammar and the classics and modern 
languages and all the other studies of the curriculum, and yet should not have 
it in his heart to yield a willing obedience to law—the law of the school, the 
law of the community in which he lives, the law of the State and the nation—I 
should feel that his time had been thrown away.” We need in all our schools 
insistence upon obedience to proper authority, for those boys of to-day are the 
citizens of to-morrow, and everywhere, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, we must have more prompt and willing obedience to law. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF OHAPEL EXEROISES UNDER THE ORAL METHOD 
| By Dr. A. L. E. Crourer, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was my purpose in coming to this convention to remain 
a listener. There are always speakers enough, and it it is a good thing to have 
willing hearers to listen. Since I came here I have been urged to say some- 
thing upon the possibility of conducting chapel service by the oral method. 
Before entering upon my subject I may be permitted to say just a few words in 
response to the address presented by our honored president this morning upon 
the subject of gestures and sign making. He spoke of the value of signs to the 
oral teacher. I do not think he used the term “ necessity of the use of signs,” 
but “ the value of signs to the oral teacher.” In this I agree with the president 
of this convention. Oral teachers can not know too much of the methods of 
teaching the deaf, and many of the most successful oral teachers that I know of 
were at one time sign teachers of the deaf, and their knowledge of signs, of 
gestures, has been an aid to them; provided, however, that they have not been 
so wedded to sign making and gesturing as to carry the matter too far; to make 
signs when they should use speech, or resort to what I call conventional signs, 
or to make them with their mouths—we call it mouthing—when communicating 
with the pupils orally. 

Now, as to gestures. No oral teacher wil! refuse to use them in the oral 
communications that are necessary with our pupils. How else can you address 
a class of young deaf children just placed under your instruction? Shall the 
teacher refuse to reach them; shall he refuse to communicate with them by 
natural gestures? Why, certainly not. Oral teachers would not think of re- 
fusing to reach their pupils. They make use of natural gestures, such as are 
used by little deaf children, and are quite common among little hearing children. 
Little hearing children acquire use of speech to some extent by the early and 
ready use of gestures, and we shall certainly not deny the teachers the privilege 
of using natural gestures in communicating with young, orally taught children 
in the first stages of the work. 

I was for almost twenty years, as you well know, a sign teacher. When I 
use that word “sign” I don’t use it in any offensive sense at all. I prefer the 
word “manual.” <A method that is not oral is a manual method. After seven- 
teen or eighteen years of actiV¥e work as a sign or manual teacher I became 
interested in oral methods of teaching the deaf, and have been closely associated 
with the oral method for upward of twenty years. This morning I am ealled 
upon to give to you in a brief way “the faith that is in me.” There is one 
radical difference between manual teaching and oral teaching, and it is this: 
Oral teachers may use manual signs to a certain stage; then they use English 
They do not continue the use of signs, as is done in the manual schools, and just 
as soon as the oral teacher may use speech that is understood by her children 
she drops gestures, she drops signs, and at once begins oral communication with 
her pupils. That is the most essential difference between the two methods. 
No oralist denies to-day the possibility of teaching children by manual methods. 
That would be to deny the possibility of securing mental development by what 
is known as the manual method. But I know the value of the oral method, and 
it is by reason of my belief in the superior value of that method that I have 
become an oralist; not a pure oralist; I don’t like that term. I am an oralist. 

To secure good oral communication it is necessary that there should be 
established an oral environment; there must be an atmosphere of speech cre- 
ated; it must be the method of communication known and practiced in the 
school if you would have it reach.a practical value in everyday communication 
with your pupils. 
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Time was when my pupils would come to me and spell; now they come to 
me and speak. Speech, howsoever poor it may be, is the recognized means of 
communication. We have no spelling, not even writing, unless the necessity 






arises, 2nd there is no question about the possibility of conducting chapel exer- 
cises or any service by means of speech alone. 


In our school at Mount Airy the work is divided into sections or depart- 
ments. Our speech work commences in the primary department, and primary 
methods are pursued, even to simple chapel exercises. From there the pupils 
go into the intermediate department, where the work is conducted orally, where 
the teacher uses verb forms in a simple way. They remain there for three or 
four years, when they go into the advanced department, and chapel services 
are still continued, with a little adaptation, in the chapel of that department. 
It is necessary that there should be good light. I need not mention that the 
light must be good throughout on the face of the speaker. I have a very good 
light, and I have footlights that throw the light on the face of the speaker. 

During that service all use a little book that we have, following the teacher 
during all the service, reading the Scriptures, and following with a hymn. 
Then comes the address; a teacher takes a passage and dwells upon it for half 
un hour, speaking clearly, not too rapidly, but in a way that they will under- 
stand. And they do understand. I am convinced of that fact that they do 
understand. As tests they are usually required to write out on Monday what 
was said the day previous. You will find in the last number of the Review 
some words by Mr. McIlvaine, who, though himself deaf, sometimes conducts 
those services, and he gives testimony to the value and possibilities of that serv- 
ice. All moral thoughts, scriptural truths, historical facts, anything and every- 
thing that you would present during a service by manual methods, by signs, by 
spelling, conducted in chapels, may be presented in oral schools by means of 
speech and speech reading. Of this I am positive. I have seen it tested, and 
I do not doubt it for one moment. 

That service is conducted in the morning at 11 o'clock by one of the gentle- 
man teachers, after Sunday school, which is from 9 until 10. There is an 
afternoon service conducted by myself, at 4.30, in the same way. We have 
pupils understand and appreciate thoughts that are presented in this manner, 
just as well, just as readily, just as thoroughly as ever was the case when we 
conducted our services by means of signs or by the manual alphabet. At one 
time the school was a manual alphabet school in one department and in the 
other an oral school. In fact, there are few methods for the teaching of the 
deaf that we have not tried at Mount Airy, but we have gone through the experi- 
mental stage, and no less than 90 per cent of the pupils coming to us for instruc- 
tion are taught by the oral method, which includes writing, of course. 

I am very glad to be here at this meeting. I am glad to witness the spirit 
that animates this convention. Speech and speech methods have a recognized 
place in schools to-day, which ten or fifteen years ago they did not have. 
Twenty years ago it was almost a crime to speak of speech teaching or oral 
methods in a convention of this kind, but to-day the oral method has a promi- 
nent part in all combined schools. Indeed, they would not be combined schools 
without the oral method. A “ combined school,” as IT understand, is a school 
in which the manual and oral methods both find a place in the instruction. So 
that the oral method has the same opportunity as the manual, and of the 
results I haven't the least doubt. You can prove it yourself by giving separate 
oral instruction and separate manual instruction in the same school; but better 
than that, separate oral instruction in a separate department. Such a school, 
pursuing both methods, would be an ideal “ combined school,” according to my 
understanding of it. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 


Mr. E. G. Hvurp. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the exhi- 
bition of chapel service that we have this morning is by 26 of our 
pupils whom we have kept with us. We have been in the habit of 
having this chapel service every Sunday morning for about three 
years, and it consists of responses and the lecture, or sermon, as you 
‘nav call it. Our methods are similar to those used in the Mount Airy 
school. There are many interesting results from it. I wish to refer 
te only two points—the question of the enjoyment of this service 
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and the question of the story or lesson that is given in connection with 
it. There is no question in my mind that the ‘pupils enjoy the respon- 
sive reading. It is something entirely different from the usual 
form of chapel service, and it is s evident they take an unusual interest 
in it. In fact, I have had them come to me and ask that certain ex- 
ercises, with which they were familiar, be given. Now, as to the 
question as to how much the children understand of the little ser- 
mon, or lecture, that is given, I wish to say that we have found it to 
a degree satisfactory ; not perfectly satisfactory, but we have found 
that ‘they have been able to reproduce the lectures as well as they are 
able to reproduce them when they were given in the sign language. 


The pupils then gave an interesting exhibition of responsive read- 
ing and recited the ‘Lord’s Pr rayer or ally, 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. W. Boorn. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, after 
the address from Doctor Crouter, who is a man of weight and long 
experience, and whose experience, as he suggested, has covered every 
feature of the work and every method of instruction of the deaf, 
and after this impressive exhibition we have just witnessed, discus- 
sion is not _ essary. Yet I might add a word. Just before I arose 
from my seat, I overheard this brief discussion. One voung lady 
speaking to saeiiet in my hearing, said, “ Well, you must be con- 
verted now.” And the other replied, «i Well, I have never needed 
conversion. All I have said is that we can’t do it at home.” 

What does that mean, you superintendents of the institutions 
of this country, what does that mean to you? Think of your oppor- 
tunities and your position, and think of your responsibilities, because 
opportunities always bring responsibilities with them, and this whole 
question in its last analysis is a question of opportunities, which are 
God-given to you and to me, and your responsibilities must go with 
them. Think of it. 

It is not a matter of method, I tell you, of teaching the deaf; the 
method is the letter, merely the letter, and the letter alone fails It 
is the spirit of the method that gives life, and I say it matters not 
which method you use in your teaching, if you have the spirit in it, 
the spirit from on high. —, 

Pardon me for referring to the matter of methods, and the differ- 
ence of methods, because I do not want to arouse discussion of those 
matters, but when we have this matter of chapel exercises before us it 
involves all the methods, and if our schools have the letter of oral 
teaching, and the letter of oral teaching alone, and if with that letter 
have the spirit of the manual teaching, where is the life in the 

ral work? It is impossible; there is no joining, there is no connec- 
on: the spirit of the school, the spirit of the instruction, is manual. 
So when it comes to the question of chapel services in the oral work, 
in the oral department, I say that the oral work in any school can not 
be counted a complete success unless you can have oral chapel services, 
and oral chapel services that are enjoyable and profitable. Then why 
not make that your standard; can’t you have oral chapel services in 
your school? Can’t you have it and make that the standard of your 
success? If you can’t have it, then your oral work in your school- 
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rooms and throughout your schools has not attained 
cess. Let us make that the index. 

Mr. Frank Drices. Mr. Chairman. ladies and gentlemen, I 
know why the Utah school should be called upon to speak for oral 
chapel services in the Utah schools. —not because we do not want it. 
but because we have not reached that stage. But I believe we have 
taken one step in the direction of oral chapel services. We have dis- 
pensed with the use of signs in our chapel services and we use entirely 
the manual alphabet, and IT am much pleased to say that the success 
is Just as good as when we used signs. And I believe that when the 
oral work reaches the success in our chapels that T believe it will, that 
ihe oral method will take the place of the manual alphabet. 

I believe that one of the greatest objections to the use of the alpha- 
het is carelessness. I find that some of the interpreters are very easy 
to read and some very hard. In our school we spell very carefully, 
and we try to place the hand of the teacher where the child can see. 
We place the hand so that there is a black background behind, and 
we spell slowly, and I know that our little boys and girls get clearer 
ideas of all that is said. 

Mr. J. W. Buarrner. I wish to sa 
( don’t know why T was 


a complete suc- 


dlon’t 


y.as Mr. Driggs has said. that 
called upon. to make any remarks about 
oral chapel exercises, because we do not have them. TI presume I was 
put on this programme because I observed the oral exercises in a 
school last year. 

I conduct the chapel exercises myself. We have both the manual 
and the oral. I do not use as many signs as Tused to, | trv to follow 
the plan of our brother Driggs and spell more, and I think, if the con- 
(litions are proper, we should have such exercises as we saw here a 
while ago. TI had almost made up my mind to come up here and tell 
this body that it is well-nigh impossible to have successful oral exer- 
cises Ina combined-system school, such as our school and the majority 
of schools in the West, because we have in our school a manual atmos- 
phere, and the pupils, of course, when they leave the school, express 
themselves in the sign language; their thoughts are molded in the 
sign language, and so I have not had the courage to make the change. 
{ think that in the majority of the schools in the West it is an uphill 
job to conduct oral exercises, even with our oral pupils, 

As I said yesterday afternoon, in our oral department we conduct 
the daily exercises orally in the class rooms, and we have had such 
exercises as were represented here this morning, very much like 
them—oral responses and the repetition of songs and the selection of 
passages from scripture, and there it is a success. If it was not a 
success, it would be about time for us to abandon our oral department. 

But I believe, as Doctor Crouter suggested this morning, that in a 
combined-system school, where the departments are separated, and 
they do not associate together, that the oral method is preferable for 
that department and should be adopted. 

[ would like to separate our departments, and have been at it for 
years, but of course that is a matter of expense. The time may come 
When we will need sufficient additional room so as to justify us in 
putting up separate buildings for separate departments, both manual 
and oral. 

Mr. Harris Taytor. Mr. Chairman. 
walking through the front hall a few 


ladies and gentlemen, IT was 
years ago, on the way to the 
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chapel, with a Bible under my arm, when I met the president of the 
board, and he turned and said: “ There is that Texan with a Bible 
under his arm, and that is not an instrument that he would be 
expected to carry,” but I have carried it to chapel under my arm for a 
number of years for the purpose of finding texts—at first to use in 
gestures—and I have carried it there and used awkward spelling, and 
T have carried it there and used i imperfect speech in talking to the oral 
children. I think that I have had a considerable experience, but I 
am not going back on my past by saying that I did no good in the 
chapel when I used signs, or to say that I did not do good when I 
used spelling. 

Any fair-minded person must recognize that a vast amount of 
good is done in the chapel by the use of signs. And T am convinced 
from my own experience, not only in the ‘chapel, but when working 
with the pupils—I say that I am convinced that great good has been 
accomplished through manual spelling, and IT am thoroughly con- 
vineed that great good is being done by oral methods in our schools 
and in other schools where the oral methods are used. I fully con- 
cede that signs are not necessary to salvation. We can see good in 
the method that is used in the Utah school, and I think those who 
have tried it will admit that good has been accomplished through 
the oral method in chapels. The children come and talk about what 
Doctor Crouter told them. I am convinced that they seem to get 
more from Doctor Crouter’s lectures than they do from my own, but 
I believe that they get something from mine. They come and write 
and ask questions, and in my chapel exercises I don’t ever awe the 
children with superfluous dignity: they interrupt me and they ask 
questions and I generally answer them, and I can generally tell 
whether anything has been accomplished before the exercises are over. 

I will just relate one instance, which does not prove anything more 
than one swallow would indicate a summer, but I believe it is said 
if you take too many swallows it indicates an early fall. 

One day Mrs. Mills, while visiting our school, told me that she was 
never more embarrassed than when she was tr ving to teach our children 
to spell. The next day she was in Miss Fitzpatrick’s room, and a girl 
wrote what Mrs. Mills had said in chapel the day before. This girl 
was about 14, and became deaf when she was about 1 year old. She 
was in the intermediate grade, and she sat in the seat next to the last. 
[ am telling you this to illustrate what can be done in such a place by 
a girl of moderate abilities. 

And Mrs. Mills said that her report was better than she could hope 
for from an average reporter. But I am sure that if there is a 
reporter here he is not an average reporter, but a good one. 

Mr. E. S. THompson. The service that was presented here this 
morning is very similar to that used in our own institution. It is 
somewhat more formal and elaborate, and, perhaps, compares more 
nearly with that approved of by the Episcopalians than other forms 
of religion. But I have attended an oral chapel service in a school 
that is not represented here in this convention. I mean the school at 
Northampton, where there is no set form used. Those employed at 
Northampton are more like those common among what are known as 
dissenting bodies; they are extemporaneous. T remember when I 
was on the platform Miss Yale gave a little extemporaneous prayer, 
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and it was repeated by the children. That was certainly oral work 
in the chapel. 

The form of work done and the method in Mt. Airy is of 
interest to the pupils. When the work was begun there the lecture 
was a large part, if not the entire part, of the chapel services, and it 
seemed pretty hard for the pupils to be sent in there and talked to for 
a half hour. The pupil likes to take part in the exercises, and the 
question is, Is this method effective ? 

There was one occasion when I took the young men to task for 
certain shortcomings of theirs, to illustrate the text of my sermon, 
and when I left the chapel there was a double line of boys from the 
chapel to see me, and everyone asked, “Is it I?” And it was not the 
older boys in front and the younger ones in the back, as you some- 
times see it—the younger ones sat in front, and the older ones, to 
whom the address was most adapted, sat in the back. 

Mrs. Syzvra. C. Baxis. I come here, not as a stranger, but as one 
who has lived thirty years among the deaf, and for more than thirty 
years I have been deaf. 

I wish to say that in all those years I have seen but two men upon 
a platform whom I could understand. I have been interested in this 
session and have sat in different parts of the hall and have tried 
faithfully to understand what has been said, but without the assist- 
ance of the interpreters it would have been an impossibility. IT can 
sit and talk with Doctor Crouter or Mr. Thompson and enjoy the con- 
versation, but when they come up here on the platform I can not 
understand a word. And those poor children: If I were compelled 
to go to church and watch a man on a platform open and shut his 
mouth I should go crazy. Suppose you stop your ears and watch 
me go through the motions of speaking—how would you like to be 
compelled to do it? You, who can hear, can not realize what it is. 
The strain on the nerves and the strain on the mind is something 
aw go As we grow older, it is harder and harder for us. 

I asked a deaf gentleman just now if when he went to church he 
would like to sit there and have the service spelled out or spoken. 
Ilis answer was emphatic, “ Nothing can be more f-l-a-t.” I used to 
play. I know what music is and the charms it lends to a service. 
You forget there is nothing offered us in our chapel services which 
can take its place but the beautiful and graceful gestures of the sign 
language. 

Suppose you were obliged to sit here and watch a man, immovable 
and expressionless, steadily and automatically opening and shutting 
his mouth without emitting a sound. You'd soon tire “of it. 

I have faith in the oral method for some; I would not diseard it. 
There are children who understand remarks addressed to them, but 
there are more who do not, though they will say they do. I tell you 
this as one who does not hear. We deaf people have been through 
the mill and know whereof we speak. Make life happy for these 
children; do not spoil all their future; the time will come when they 
will be your judges. 

I would not take anything for the ability I have to speak, but I 
also assure you I would not give up the sign language, which has 
given me so much pleasure. ‘It is a most beautiful and expressive 
language. I have seen children deeply moved by an address in the 
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sign language. I have tried spelling to my pupils in chapel, and I 
have tried delivering an address by speech without moving them, 
and then I have given the same address in signs, and they have under- 
stood and been deeply moved. Speech is a great thing. but the abil- 
ity to write rene and read understandingly is far more impor- 
tant to the deaf 

It is often claimed the deaf understand plays at the theater. We 
enjoy it much more if we have read the play be forehand; otherwise, 
unless we can see the acting we do not enjoy it. And so it is in 
chapel services—we want to see something doing and not just a man 
standing there like a wooden image wound up, his jaws moving up 
and down. 

Doctor R. Patrrerson. I have watched with interest the exercises 
given this morning to illustrate the possibilities of oral chapel serv- 
ice, but in my mind arises the question of the method’s ultimate value. 

What is the effect of the method upon the minds and hearts of the 
deaf? Is it deadening or quickening? Is its tendency to produce a 
feeble ideation and, in consequence, a barren formalism, or does it 
develop power to produce that high ethical idealism which is not 
“asily swept away by the storms of life? How will the deaf, when 
they go out into the world, stand morally and spiritually? Will they 
deteriorate, or grow in moral strength ? 

Some two or three weeks ago an intelligent deaf gentleman, whose 
life work keeps him in close touch with the adult deaf, gave it as his 
opinion, based upon experience and observation, that deaf-mutes 
trained solely under a certain method of instruction were on a lower 
plane of morality than those trained under the other methods. He 
did not know how to account for it; he was sure it was in no way due 
to the moral atmosphere and training of their alma mater. 

It has struck me that the fault lies with an abuse of the method 
itself. Unless the deaf acquire clear moral and religious ideas, they 
will not find themselves in the world with high ideals of spirit and 
conduct and a sound moral development, without which no one can 
stand on firm feet. 

Mr. D. R. Tittrncuasr. My heart is so full that it is hard for me to 
hold myself down. 

A great many of you don’t know that all congenitally deaf children 
think in signs. They all think in gestures. I can not tell you how 
many books I have read. I have read a great many. In the dullness 
of my life I am driven to read, and have often been moved to tears by 
what I have read. Now, those thoughts in print appeal to the deaf in 
signs, so that they think in signs while they read. The question now 
is whether the sign method in chapel services reaches the minds and 
hearts of the children. This question must be decided and answered 
by the question how the children think and feel. When their whole 
thought is in gestures, can the same impression be made upon their 
minds and hearts by speech that can be made by signs? TI ask you to 
judge for yourselves. 

We are often deceived into believing children understand us when 
they do not. 

Once a very bright young lady came to me. Her teacher had said 
something and she did not understand it at all, although the teacher 
supposed she understood it perfectly. Children may say they under- 
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stand oral chapei services when they do not. We should think care- 
fully, very carefully, on this question of how the service impresses the 
mind and heart of the child. 

Doctor Dosyns. I do not wish to intrude my views upon this as- 
sembly, but I think that some superintendent who believes in signs 
should be allowed to express himself. -Mr. Booth speaks of the respon- 
sibility. Now, the keynote of his speech is that. I can say that I feel 
a responsibility. And I say th: . if I were speaking to 500 children by 
signs, and reached their hearts, I should feel that my responsibility in 
a great measure was relieved. 

‘T believe, and I hope I may not be charged with presumption when 
I say it, but I believe I can address 100 or 200, or 400 or 500 deaf 
children on a text by signs, and touch more hearts than Mr. Booth can 
by addressing them with speech. 

Pardon me if that seems like presumption; I do not intend it. I 
honor Mr. Booth as one of the leading educators of the deaf. I rep- 
resent a State, I represent a small school, but a State that wants its 
school to be up to date; and to show you that it does, the board has 
paid my expenses traveling 4,800 miles, studying the buildings that 
have been used by the deaf in the United States, in order that we 
might get as many good buildings as possible. The State of Missis- 
sippi pays the expenses of the ‘superintendent and two teachers to 
every convention, that they may get as much good from them as pos- 
sible. Now, the point that I want to make is ‘that I want the Missis- 
sippl institution up to date. I do not think it necessary for me to 
sacrifice the moral welfare of the children by addressing them by 
speech when I can be addressing them in the poetry of motion—in 
gestures—and I want the teachers of the United States and the teach- 
ers of the world to know that there is one superintendent who thinks 
that signs for the pupils are better than spoken, written, or spelled 
language. 

Mr. 8S. T. Waker. Please add one more superintendent to that list. 

Doctor T. F. Fox. I was very much interested this morning in what 
was said by the deaf pupils. I must say, as a deaf man, that I 
was very much surprised at it. It shows creditable work, and we 
must respect the work of any teacher when he can do that. But there 
are two views of this matter, one of which we often overlook. Most 
of you are hearing people, and you mean well, and you try to do every- 
thing to help the deaf, to uplift them. But I do think that those who 
forbid the use of signs in the chapel service are forgetting their duty 
to God. There are two views, as I said—one of you people who hear, 
another of us who can’t hear. You sit down and you hear me speak. 
You close your eyes and it goes right on and you have no trouble 
whatever in understanding; but we are deaf. That is not considered 
always, and I ask you all, vou teachers, if you could understand what 
was said here if you did not hear a sound, but simply saw the motion 
of the speakers’ lips. 

I think that the deaf are very fair-minded people. Those of us 
who have speech would not exchange it for anything. But when you 
come to the question of speech reading you want to be careful. In 
church service you can not do anything when it depends upon the 
lips. That is my experience and I believe it is the experience of 
every deaf man and woman of education and experience. After these 
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deaf people go out into the world, that is something worth con- 
sidering. 

Remember that we are —_ and give us a little consideration. 

President Gatiauper. I don’t know that it is fair for me to speak, 
for I have had my innings already. 

I wish to add this word to what I said yesterday. I have a great 
regard for those whose opinions differ from mine—who think that 
chapel services can be conducted properly by speech—but I have this 
to say, that during the years that I have lived and the time that I 
have taken for observation it has come to me that the results and the 
effect of oral chapel exercises in reaching the minds and hearts of 
those for whose benefit they are had are overestimated by those who 
conduct them. It has come to me from sources which I think are reli- 
able that in many cases they are thought to be fully and generally 
understood when they are not. 

Mr. Jones. I was also stung by the inference in Brother Booth’s re- 
marks about the responsibility, not stung as a matter of conscience, 
but 

Mr. Boorn. I did not mean to in the least reflect upon the manner 
in which the other superintendents are discharging their duties in the 
matter of spiritual teaching, even where they give it all in the sign 
language. 

Mr. Jones. I am not thinking of where you have a small number of 
pupils; I am thinking of a large, long hall filled with five or six 
hundred deaf children of all gr: rades, and my responsibility toward 
them. Mr. Crouter has given us a very able address, and I can see 
no reason why we can not all agree with him as to what can be clone. 
But what is best to be done, that is the question. I want to bring 
out one point in this connection, if you will permit me to bring, by 
letter, one witness to the platform. It is a young lady who graduated 
from one of the best oral schools, and had not learned signs or finger 
spelling. She speaks and reads lips well. One day she appeared 
at my office and said she wanted to learn signs and spelling, to 
see if they would be of any benefit to her. She was permitted to 
join a class of officers and teachers being taught by Doctor Patterson. 
She attended regularly, and also attended our chapel exercises. A 
few days before our school closed last June she wrote me a beautiful 
letter, telling me what a wonderful effect the sign language had had 
upon her life, how it had lifted her up and made her feel better and 
happier. I wrote to her and asked permission to publish her letter, 
as it was altogether voluntary. She said she was perfectly willing, 
and that she hoped it would reach as many orally-taught pupils as 
possible, and that they might do likewise. This appears to me to be 
real testimony, and it is only the testimony of those who have been 
taught orally, and then later in life been taught manually, and have 
experienced the effect of both methods in chapel exercises that is of 
much value. Let us have as much of that kind of testimony as possi- 
ble, and we will be profited. 

Doctor Crovutrer. This question, an interesting one when it was 
proposed to me, is assuming alarming proportions. I don’t know who 
suggested it, but I thought it was to show to the members of this 
convention that it is possible to conduct chapel exercises by and 
through speech. There has been no thought in my mind, and I do 
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not think there has been a thought in the minds of those who fol- 
lowed me, taking the oral side, if “Tm iy so speak of it, to state that it 
is impossible, or that it is not profits able to conduct chapel serv ices 
by means of the sign language, or by means of the alphabet. That is 
not the question—it is, ‘What are ‘the possibilities of conducting a 
chapel service by means of speech? That is the simple question, and 
that Iam prepared to maintain. It is possible, absolutely possible; 
upon that point I am not mistaken. 

Now, as to the possibility of conducting chapel services by signs. 
I was instructed and trained in the sign language by one of the great- 
est instructors in the sign language that ever lived. It is an emotional 
language, as it certainly is a “motional” language, and when my 
friend, Mrs. Balis, came up here and spoke of her diffic ulty in under- 
standing what is said by the lips—I sympathize with everyone who 
is unable to understand what is said by speech. Mrs. Balis brought 
up the question that it was impossible to reach the hearts of deat 
children by speech. I have seen the tears trickle down the faces of 
our children by the recital of a speech story. I do not say I have not 
ulso seen them moved by the use of signs; it is possible to reach the 
heart with signs, but it is also possible to do it by means of speech. 

You are all doing your duties. And as for the deaf, you have lived 
with them and worked for them too long to entertain a thought that 
could by any possibility inure to their disadvantage or their unhap- 
piness. 

Mr. Ray. I wish to say that there is a deaf young lady to my right, 
instructed under the oral method, who would like to speak. 

Mrs. T. P. Cuarke. I wish to ask Doctor Crouter if there is any 
record kept after graduation of those of your pupils who attend oral 
services. I have had many good pupils; I am a teacher of long expe- 
rience, but I never have had one who could thoroughly enjoy oral 
services. 

Doctor Croutrer. I have no record of that sort, and if I may be 
permitted to ask the question, How many manually taught pupils 
have you known to attend the chapel services and thoroughly under- 
stand them? I can say this, that my pupils who leave our institu- 
tion usually attend church with their families. I don’t pretend to 
say that they understand every word that is said. TI don’t make that 
claim, but T do say that with pupils in our school trained to the use 
of the lips it is possible to conduct chapel service . ith profit. 

Miss Frrzceraup. Those who have spoken so far this morning in 
favor of signs for chapel exercises have known signs, or have had 
them, I think, all their lives, but I can speak from an entirely differ- 
ent standpoint. I was educated in public schools. So, in spite of 
the attendant difficulties (for I was too deaf to gain anything through 
hearing), I had never a gesture to help me out. My experience has. 
therefore, been very different from theirs. 

Later on I went to the Illinois school for the deaf for four months. 
but even here I was forbidden until too late to take advantage of my 
first chance to learn signs. I was to be kept “an oral’ pupil.” I then 
entered Gallaudet C ollege, and it was here that a new world began to 
open to me. I was greatly discouraged and made during the first 
year no attempt to learn signs, but later on I buckled down to master 
them, and no one knows what it meant and has since meant to me. 
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I began to get lectures—mny first, at that—and to understand the 
chapel exercises. — | attended Sunday school and church regularly 
from childhood, and even though I was said to be a fairly good lip 
reader I got practically nothing from the pulpit. 

Two years ago, just after graduating from Gallaudet, I went to 
Delavan to teach. There was another new teacher there, Miss Rice, 
who could sign as a deaf person herself. The first Sunday in Dela- 
van, through Miss Rice’s interpretation, I heard the first real ser- 
mon of my life. Since then, almost every Sunday, she has interpreted 
for me. and also in the same way I have had the advantage of every 
lecture given in Delavan, and I have learned more during these last 
two years through signs than I learned in all my life through lip 
reading. 

It is true sometimes that some of us can read for a while a lecturer's 
lips, but as Mrs. Balis said (and I agree most emphatically with her 
in all she said) the strain is too great to be stood very long. 

While I would not for anything part with my ability to read lips, 
T think that ability is almost worthless when it comes to chapel exer- 
cises, and I firmly believe that children brought up under the pure 
oral method have no more idea of what a sermon iIs—or a prayer or 
lecture. either—than had I before I learned signs. They can get 
* short talks ” and such—the best lip readers, I should say—but why 
thus stunt their growth rather than let them have the real thing 
through signs ‘ 


The session of the oral section then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The general session was called to order by President Gallaudet at 
9.30 p.m. 


THE IOWA METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 
[By Miss Margaret Il, WATKINS, Council Bluffs, Towa. | 


I have been asked this afternoon to present the Towa method of teaching 
innguage. I represent the manual department, and the work which I will show 
you is the work that we use in that department in Iowa in the first five grades. 

Now, you all know that the manual department in a combined school has 
most of the backward pupils and the slow ones. If there is a great deal of 
repetition in these exercises you will understand why. They are the result of 
years of work with the slow children. Our school is a combined school, and all 
of our beginners are placed in the oral department when they enter and are 
given a trial of from one to three years there. Those who do not make enough 
advancement in speech and lip reading to benefit them are then transferred to 
the manual department. These are not all slow pupils, and many of them 
advance as rapidly in their studies as do the best oral pupils, proving that 
speech and lip reading are not necessary to their mental development. 

When I first entered the Iowa school, many years ago, the method used in 
teaching the beginners was the toy-object method, which is well known to many 
of you. With this method toy objects representing household furniture and 
kitchen utensils were used. The lessons were topical, the following topics 
representing the general outline of work : 
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TOY-OBJECT METILOD. 


Topics. 


1. Making the fire. $. Sweeping and dusting. 
2. Cooking 5. Mopping. 

(a) Frying. | 6. Churning. 

(b) Broiling. | 7. Washing. 

(c) Baking. 8. Ironing. 

(d) Roasting. | 9, Parlor work. 

(ec) Boiling. 10. Chamber work. 


3. Marketing. 11. House cleaning. 


With a small toy stove, paper, wood, matches, and coal the first action les- 
son was given as soon as the pupils had learned to write a few words. After 
this lesson on making the fire. which was given at first action by action and 
afterwards a group of actions at a time, each pupil was required to write a 
home exercise describing the actions of someone at home making the fire. 

The cooking lesson, with its subdivisions, was taken up in the same way 
first an action lesson “and then 2 home exercise. About ten years ago, with 
the permission of the principal, I was allowed to discard all these topical les 
sons 2nd home exercises and develop a series of lessons of My own. 

The home lessons had become very distasteful to me. Pupils drew on their 
imagination to a great extent in these lessons, and not being acquainted with 
the home surroundings I was not able to verify their statements. The compari- 
the pupils was not beneficial. We discarded all the 
topical lessons and developed a series of action lessons based upon the actions 
which the pupils themselves performed daily in school and out. Our pupils 
did not make fire, cook, fry. broil, mop, churn, nor wash, and therefore did 
not need the words and phrases taught in those lessons. Ilence we did not 
need those special toy objects. We retained the sequence of action writing 
used in the toy object lessons. We use the following verbs as the foundation 
verbs of our method now. One or more of these verbs is to be found in nearly 


every action lesson. 


sons of homes made by 


FOUNDATION VERBS. 


went to gave — to — 
- carried — to opened 
- put on closed 
took — off went into 
- put — into cone into 
— took - out of — 


The preposition is always taught with the verb. The nouns taught first are 
the names of objects in the schoolroom which the child sees and handles 
every day, also the toys he uses in his play outside of school. He is then given 
the nunes of different objects with which he comes in contact every day out- 
side of school. 

We do not ask him to write anything about his home in the first five grades. 
as, by taking advantage of everything surrounding him in his school life with 
us. we have ample material for a good foundatien. After he is able to write a 
sentence we require complete sentences at all times. If we, in our childhood, 
never heard any more sentences thin are generally given the deaf child we would 
none of us be here to-day. The action lessons which I shall explain to you 
soon are not long lessons desc ribing many actions, but short lessons, each one 
describing one incident from start to finish. In these lessons the child acquires 
nu working vocabulary of nearly 200 words before he begins original work. From 
200 to 500 action lessons are given in each eride. No action lesson is memorized. 
Only the past tense of the verb is taught in the first year, with the exception of 
the following verbs: To want, to see, to have, to be. The present, past. and 
future tenses of these verbs are taught. 

On the following charts I have written som 
grade. The first grade is the lowest grade. 


e of the action lessons of each 


ACTION LESSONS. 
Lesson iF 


To teach the verb cut: 

John cut the apple. 
Annie cut the cake. 
Mary cut the pie. 
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Lesson IT. 


To teach the verb ate, the nouns bread and meat, and the pronouns HE, SHE, 
and 1; also connected thought: 


A a 


John cut the bread. Mary cut the apple. 
He ate the bread. | She ate the apple. 


3. 


5 I cut the meat. 
I ate the meat. 


Lesson 111. 


To teach the verb gave to and the pronoun ME, using the nouns already 
learned : 


iB 2. 
Ida gave the apple to Tom. Mary cut the cake. 
Tom cut the apple. She gave the cake to John. 
He ate the apple. John ate the cake. 


» 
ars 


Annie gave the pie to me. 
I cut the pie. 
I ate the pie. 


COMMANDS. 


These are begun it connection with Lesson IT and are written on the black- 
board by the teacher. 
Cut the apple, Ida. 
Cut the pie, John. 
Eat the cake, Annie. 
Give the apple to me, Mary. 
Give the bread to Ned, John. 


Lesson IV. 
To teach the verbs took off, put on, went to, carried to, and the pronouns, mm™ 


and HER. <At the same time teaching the names of common objects in the school- 
room. , 


: ft, 
Ida cut the apple. Mary went to the table. 
She gave the apple to Tom. She took the pen off the tray. 
Tom put the apple on the plate. She carried the pen to Ned. 
She gave the pen to him. 
» 
D, 
Mary took the rag off the desk. 
She cut the rag. ‘Tom went to the window. 
She put the rags on the table. Ile took the box off the window sill. 
He carried the box to Mary. 
3. | Ile gave the box to her. 


Tom went to the desk. 

He took the apple off the desk. 
He cut the apple. 

He gave the apple to Mary. 
Mary ate the apple. 
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COMMANDS. 


The commands in connection with Lesson IV teach the possessive pronouns, 


and the possessive case of the nouns. 


Go to the window, 

Give a box to me, 

Put my keys on my desk, =. 
Put my keys on your desk, ——. 


j} Go to John’s desk, 


Carry my book to 
Go to my chair, 
Sit down, ——. 


Lesson V, 


To teach the verbs put into, took out of, went into, came into, opened, and 


closed. 


E, 


Mary went into the closet. 

She took the sponge off the shelf. 
She carried the sponge to Ned. 
She gave the sponge to him. 

Ned put the sponge on his desk. 


Tom went to the blackboard. 


Ile took the crayon off the crayon cap. 


Ile carried the crayon to the table. 
He put the crayon into the box. 
Ile went to his seat. 

Ile sat down. 


Mary went to the cabinet. 
She opened the door. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


She took the slate off the shelf. 

She closed the door. 

She carried the siate to Ned's desk. 
She put the slate on his desk. 

She went to her chair. 

She sat down. 


Miss —— opened the door. 
She came into the room. 
She closed the door. 

She went to her desk. 

She opened the drawer. 

She took a book out of the drawer. 
She closed the drawer. 

She carried the book to Tom. 
She gave the book to him. 
She went to her chair. 

She sat down. 


LESSONS. 


These are begun in connection with Lesson LV of the action lessons. In these 
lessons the right use of a and te is taught. 


I. 
Mary has a book. 
The book is red. 
Tom has a ball. 
The ball is not red. 
It is black. 
I have a circle. 
My circle is green. 
1. 


I have a basket. 

My basket is not large. 
It is small. 

It is red. 


Mary has a tray. 
The tray is round. 
It is black. 





6. 
Ned has a leaf. 
The leaf is small. 
It is green. 

te 


Tom has a cirele. 
The circle is round. 
It is yellow. 


I see a plate. 

The plate is on the shelf. 
It is round. 

It is white. 


9, 
I see a ball. 


The ball is in the basket. 
It is round. ° 


| It is hard. 


10. 


| I see a picture. 


The picture is in my hand. 
It is pretty. 
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| Nore.—About the fourth month of the first year these descriptive lessons are 
begun, and are continued through the year—first in the present tense and then 
the past tense. The expressions in these lessons are soon noticed in the simple 
news items of the pupils. News writing is begun about the sixth month, to- 
gether with calendar work. | 

Lessons II, III, IV, and V contain the foundation verbs of our method, and 
as soon as they have been well taught the succeeding action lessons are more 
numerous and varied. The following are some of the verbs of these lessons 
always writen in the past tense by the pupils and the imperative form by the 
teacher : 

Additional first-grade verbs: 


folded. | washed. 
unfolded. wiped. 

put on. combed. 
took off. hung. 
laced. | threw into. 
unlaced. looked at. 
buttoned. showed to. 
unbuttoned. drank. 


At the end of the sixth month the verb fold to is taught; also the pronouns 
IT and THEM. 
An action lesson: 
Miss Watkins told me to give an apple to her. 
went to the table. 
took an apple out of the dish. 
carried it to Miss Watkins. 
gave it to her. 
went to my chair. 
I sat down. 


— 


— i | 


Another action lesson: 

Miss Watkins told John to sharpen her lead pencil. 

John went to her desk. 

He took her lead pencil and a knife off it. 

He opened the knife and sharpened her lead pencil. 

IIe closed the knife and laid it on her desk. 

He handed her lead pencil to her. 

Ile went to his seat and sat down. 

| Nore.—Beginning with the second grade, the action lessons are a combination 
of action writing and descriptive writing. The verb said is also taught now.] 

The following show how the same action lesson is given in each of the five 
grades : 

Action lesson, Grade I: 

Miss Watkins told Ned to give a ball to her. 

Ned went to the table. 

He took a ball out of the basket. 

He carried the ball to her. 

He gave it to her. 

Ile went to his place. 


The same action lesson, Grade IL: 

Miss Watkins said, * Give a ball to me, Ned.” 

Ned went to the table. 

The balls were in a basket. 

He took a ball out of the basket. 

It was a rubber ball. 

He carried it to her and gave it to her. 

Then he went to his place. 

Same action lesson, Grade III: 

I saw Miss W. telling Ned to give her a ball. 

There are several balls in a basket on the table. Some of them are rubber 
balls and the others are made of yarn. I saw Ned taking a rubber ball out of 
the basket and handing it to her. 

Same action lesson, Grade IV: 

Miss W. spelled to Ned a little while ago. She said for him to give her a 
ball. He looked around for a ball and found one in the basket on the table. 
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He handed it to her. Then he went to his place to write about what he did. 
We are writing about him also. 

Same action lessons, Grade V 

While I was looking at Miss W. she spelled to Ned. She said for him to give 
her a ball. As soon as he found one he gave it to her. After he gave it to her 
he went to his place. Tle and we are writing about him. As soon as we finish 
writing she will read it. 

DESCRIPTIVE LESSONS. 


The descriptive lessons of the second and third grades form part of the 
exercises in dactylology of these grades. These lessons are spelled to the whole 
class, each pupil reproducing in writing the sentence as spelled. After all the 
sentences of an exercise have been spelled and reproduced the pupils exchange 
slates, the teacher writes the whole exercise on the blackboard, and the pupils 
correct the slates before them. The ability to reproduce accurately and rapidly 
a sentence, or several sentences, requires thought and attention. 


DACTYLOLOGY. 


1. Here is a knife. This knife is not sharp. It is dull. I am holding up a 
dull knife. 

2. There is a towel. That towel is not clean. It is dirty. Look at the dirty 
towel. 

+. There are some pens. Those pens are not old. They are new. We have 
any new pens now. 

4+. There is a square lying on the table. That square is made of cardboard. 
It has four corners and four edges. 

>. Here is a dime. This dime is made of silver. It is round like a circle. It 
is worth 10 cents. 

6. I see a book lying on the floor under the table. I do not know whose book 
itis. Mary may pick up the book and hand it to me. 

7. There is a box on the top shelf. It is made of tin and is oblong in shape. 
It has no lid. It is half full of beans. 

8. Look at this ball. . It is a rubber ball. It is not solid. It is hollow. It 
cost 10 cents. 

9. Look at this picture. This boy has a bird in his hand. It is a pretty bird. 
I think the boy is kind. I think he loves the bird. He will not hurt it. 

[Note.—In these descriptive exercises the sentences correspond to the lan- 
guage found in the first and second readers of the public schools of to-day. In 
the readers of to-day the sentences “ The cat ran,” “ The rat ran,” “ The cat 
ran at the rat,” are no longer found. These readers contain the speaking 
vocabulary of the average hearing child of 5 years of age and are far more 
interesting than the old readers. ‘“ Lights to Literature—Book One” is placed 
in the hands of our third and fourth grade pupils and contains language forms 
which they readily adapt in their own work. Frye’s Elements of Geography 
has interesting reading matter suitable to our fifth grade. } 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, 


The commands or dictation exercises of the first and second grades lead up to 
the conversational exercises of the third grade. In this grade is begun the 
changing of the form of the direct quotation into the indirect form. 

The conjugation of the verb is also taught in the dictation exercises. In con- 
Jugating the child uses a complete sentence and the lesson means more than a 
word drill to him. 

In conducting a conversational exercise Commands are written on slips of 
paper by the teacher and handed to two pupils. who ask and answer each other 
questions in spelling. All the pupils-watch them spelling and reproduce in the 
direct, then change to the indirect, as follows: 

Command on slip one: Ask George if he has any money. 

Command on slip two: Say “ No.” ; 

Pupils reproduce: Have you any money, George? No, Agnes. 

Agnes asked George if he had any money. He told her that he had no 
money. 

[Nore.—The aim in these exercises is to drill on the language which the child 
uses in his everyday conversation. Other exercises are written on the board 
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for the child to change. In the following he is expected to use the person's 
name. | 

A conversation : 

The matron: Where are you going? 

You: I am going to the hospital. 

The M.: What is the matter with you? 

You: I have a sore throat. 

The M.: I am sorry. 

The nurse: What is the matter’ 

You: My throat is sore. 

The N.: Get into bed; then take this medicine. 

Another conversation : 

You: May I go to town? 

The supervisor: Why do you want to go to town? 

You: I want to buy some things. 

The S.: Have you any money? 

You: Yes. 

The S.: Where did you get your money? 

You: My father sent it to me. 

The S.: Will you return before supper? 

You: Yes. 

The S.: You may go to town. 

| Nore.—In the fourth grade these conversations are given in the indirect, and 
the pupils change them to the direct. These exercises are also given in con- 
nection with the store lessons in the fourth and fifth grades, the classes being 
provided with scales, weights, and measures, also material from the institution 
storeroom, such as coffee, sugar, oatmeal, canned goods, ete. Two pupils act as 
clerk and customer, and toy money is used. These lessons are supplemented by 
written conversations, of which the following is a sample. ] 


BUYING COLLARS. 


John: I want to look at your collars. 
Clerk: What size do you want? 

John: I want a number 15 collar. 
Clerk: Here are good linen collars. 
John: What is the price of these collars? 
Clerk: Those collars are 20 cents apiece, or two collars for 35 cents. 
John: You may give me two of them. 
Clerk: Do you want anything else? 
John: No. 

Clerk: Call again. 

John: I shall do so. 


QUESTIONS, 


Questions are taught in the first grade in connection with the action lessons, 
and the complete answer is required at all times in the first five grades. 

In answering questions the pupils are required to underscore the thought 
called for in the answer. The following questions explain this method of under- 
scoring : 


is 3 
| 
When do you study? | Where is my ruler? 
I study in the evening. Your ruler is on the shelf. 
2. 4 
In which grade are you? | What have I? 
I am in the second grade, You have an apple. 
5. 


Whose book is this? 
That is John’s book. 
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In teaching how to answer the question “why” the following exercises are 
used : 
LANGUAGE DRILLS. 


I. Combine the following sentences, using because. 

1. The floor is dirty. You must sweep it. 

Pupils write: You must sweep the floor because it is dirty. 

2. A little boy lost his knife. He is crying. 

3. The wind is blowing. You must close the window. 

II. Combine these sentences using “ told,” “ had to,” “* because.” 

1. There are many mistakes in your lesson. You must erase it and write it 
again, Earl. 

Pupils write: You told Earl] that he had to erase his lesson and write it again 
because there were many mistakes in it. 

III. Combine these sentences using “ for ——ing.” 

1. James broke a cup. The matron scolded him. 

Pupils write: Mrs. P. scolded James for breaking a cup. 

IV. Combine these sentences, using “* but do so because ——.” I wanted 
to sharpen my lead pencil. My knife was dull. I could not sharpen it. 

Pupils. write: I wanted to sharpen my lead pencil, but I could not do so 
because my knife was dull. 

Other exercises are given to teach “ While - 
“—-after —,” “ when an 5 

I. Combine these sentences, using “* While - 

One girl ironed a waist. At the same time another girl ironed a towei. 

Pupils write: While one girl was ironing a waist another girl was ironing 
a towel. 

II. Combine these sentences, using (a) “After —" (b) “— after —. 

Spade the soil. Then rake it, Louis. 

Pupils write: (a) After you spade the soil rake it, Louis. 

(b) Rake the soil after you spade it, Louis. 

III. Combine these sentences, using * When —-, 

Get ninety per cent in your examination. Then your name will be on the 
honor roll. 

Pupils write: When you get ninety per cent in your examination your name 
will be on the honor roll. 

IV. Change these sentences, using ‘“— as soon as —.” 

When the wind begins to blow close the windows. 

Pupils write: Close the windows as soon as the wind begins to blow. 


Ty ” 
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JOURNALS. 


Journal writing is the most important division of all our language training. 
It is the original work of the child, and all the time spent on these different 
exercises is lost to the child if he is not able to use these forms himself. With a 
very bright class we begin to write simple journals near the end of the first year. 
We have a series of action lessons which lead up to these journals. His first 
journal is generally the one telling what he did during the noon hour. He is 
guided step by step in it. During the second year he writes journals about 
his work or play after school and before. It is in these journals he wants new 
words as well as in his news items. As he has been taught in his action lessons 
to relate incidents from start to finish, it is easy to get him to write his journal 
in paragraphs. This depends on‘the skill of the teacher. Journal writing is 
continued through the first five grades. In the grades in which the direct and 
indirect quotations are used, the teachers go to the work shops and converse 
with their pupils a few minutes and require them to reproduce that conversa- 
tion in their journals the next day. In writing his journal, if the child has 
ideas which he is unable to express in language or by pictures, he is always 
allowed to sign his ideas so that he may be given the language. 

The following are the subdivisions of language in our course of study for 
the first five grades: Action lessons, dictation exercises, descriptive exercises, 
conversations, language drills. general questions, stories, store lessons, news 
items, journals. 


S. Doe, 105, 59-1——6 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. C. Hammonp. How soon do you begin to teach the pronouns 
in the objective vase t 

Miss Warkrins. I begin about the fourth month. I give the objec- 
tive and also the preposition. 

Doctor Tare. What reason do you have for giving the past tense in 
the first year, rather than the present tense? 

Miss Warxrns. I think that it would tend to confuse the child to 
use the present tense at first. Miss Sweet uses the present tense. I 
have never used it, as I believe in teaching the past first. 

Mr. A. H. Waker. What time do you give to the direct and indi- 
rect quotation ? 

Miss Watkins. It is begun in the third grade and continued on up 
through the fifth grade, and I don’t know where you would stop. 

Mr. W. L. Warker. How far do you go before you = the chil- 
dren in the special journal work? For instance, vou set apart Mon- 
days for journal work ? 

Miss Watkins. This work simply covers the first five grades. The 
journal writing is a description of their play and work out of school. 
We have news and journals the first yeai 

Mr. A. H. Wacker. Can you say that as to the whole school ? 

Miss Watkins. Yes; they have their journal work, news items, and 
also current events in the higher grades. 

Mr. J. W. Buarrner. Ladies and gentlemen, I was very much 
interested in Miss Watkins’s discussion of the method that she pur- 
sues in teaching language in the Iowa school. With such work they 
must produce ood ‘results. The Iowa school has stood high for : 
number of years, but I would like to differ with Miss W atkins on two 
or three things, and that is why I am up here. 

She said.that they required the complete answer. In some in- 
stances the teacher might not be able to know whether the child 
understood the question or not. For instance, “John went to town.” 
Now, you can’t know whether he knows who went to town. “ John 
went to town.” “What did John do?” “John went to town.” 
“Where did John go?” “John went to town.” ‘“ Who went to 
town!” “John went to town.” 

You see you have the same answer to all of those questions. I 
think I have a good plan with beginning children, and that is to 
require the child to give a short answer. For instance, in reply to 
those questions: “ Who went to town?” “John.” “ What did John 
do?” “Went to town.” ‘“ Where did John go?” “To town.” 

Now, when the question is put in that shape, the teacher can always 
know whether the child understands the question. 

There is another point that I want to bring out: A number of 
years ago I was opposed to teaching the technic: ‘al part of etymology 
to the primary and intermediate pupils. I thought that ought to be 
postponed until near the close of the course. But I have changed 
my views on that subject. I am very much in favor, after seeing ‘the 

results in other schools and in ours, of beginning the conjugation of 
verbs right down at the bottom, with almost beginning children. I 
have seen the results in our own school and I have seen the results in 
other schools, For instance, you take the verb “ write,” and you tell 
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the child to conjugate the verb “ write” in the present tense; and 
then the child gets up and says: “I write, you write, he writes.” 

Then conjugate the verb “ write” in the future tense. And the 
child says, “ I will write, you will write, he will write.” 

If you have the children go over these conjugations and repeat and 
repeat them, you do what our hearing and speaking children do in 
learning speech. Hearing these forms so often, having them re- 
peated and repeated, so that those forms flow from them naturally. 

Miss Watkins. Don’t you think the child understands when I ask, 
“ What grade is this,” and he underscores the word “ second ” in the 
complete sentence, “ I am in the second grade? ’ 

Mr. Buarrner. There is another question: I always believe in 
teaching the children the language we use ourselves. And that is the 
reason [ am opposed to beginning with the past tense of the verb, 
because we have got to correct the errors that we have put in their 
minds by teaching them that tense first. 

Miss Warkrns, When you were little, were you required to conju- 
gate verbs? Sentences were given to you without any of those 
technical terms. 

Doctor Crourrer. I have found a tendency among the pupils after 
continuing this drill for some time to reproduce, step by step, every 
thought and every little action in great detail, instead of grasping 
the thought and expressing it in a few words. For instance, instead 
of saying “ John went to town this morning,” they would say this: 

John got up, and went to the washstand, and washed his face and 
hands clean,” and finally he gets down to the breakfast table and 
finally he gets to town. 

Miss Warkrns. No; I have not noticed that tendency among the 
pupils. Such results are the fault of the teacher, not the method. 
[t requires skill on the part of the teacher to train the pupil to elimi- 
nate the wrong and adapt the right expressions. 


SOME FRUITS OF A LONG AND RICH EXPERIENCE IN THE CLASS ROOM 
[By WESTON JENKINS, Talladega, Ala.) 


If I accept the second of the descriptive adjectives in the title assigned by 
your committee for this paper, it will be only in the sense of marking a contrast 
with the Shakespearean character who says, “ Beggar that I am, I am even poor 
in thanks.” 

In looking back over a lifetime spent in the education of the deaf, my strongest 
impression is that of gratitude. The principals under whom I have worked 
have been uniformly courteous, considerate, and helpful; always generously 
ready to assign to their subordinates a large, perhaps an unduly large, share of 
credit for any good results obtained. 

When at the head of an institution, I found most of the teachers and others 
under my direction conscientious and enthusiastic in their work, heartily loyal 
in their support of the school administration, and always ready to welcome sug- 
gestion, advice, or criticism which might make their work in any way more 
effective. 

I know of no nobler or more disinterested public services than those rendered 
by some members of boards of direction under whom I have worked—men who, 
at considerable sacrifice of personal convenience and of pecuniary interests, have 
given largely of their time and thought to the welfare of the institution. I have 
known instances in which such men have made a hard and successful fight 
against long odds, resisting the severest pressure, applied through social, politi- 
eal, and business channels, to prevent the perversion to selfish private ends of 
an instrumentality meant for the advancement of the deaf, 
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But it is to the deaf persons who as pupils have come under my care, more 
than to all others with whom my work has brought me into relation, that I feel 
especial gratitude. 

One may, with all his efforts, fall short of that skill in teaching which he 
had hoped to reach; his mental resources may often fail him in supplying the 
information or the illuminating thought which would help and inspire his pupils ; 
he may have infirmities of temper, peculiarities of person or of manner which 
are not attractive. Yet, in spite of all, if he have a sincere desire to help his 
pupils, conscientiousness and. unselfishness enough to work with an eye single to 
that end against discouragements and difficulties, he will, later, find that his 
pupils, even when they seemed most indifferent, saw clearly, through all these 
infelicities, the abiding purpose underneath, and in after life look upon him as a 
friend, trusted and honored. 

You will, of course, under such a heading as that of this paper, look for noth- 
ing like an ordered, logical system of educational thought. 

At best it can be nothing more than a sort of composite photograph of 
experiences covering a full generation of close contact with the work of in- 
structing the deaf. It can not pretend to do more than to give, among a thou- 
sand hazy recollections, a feature or a line here and there that marks a pre- 
dominant tpye of the successful worker. 

In reviewing my schoolroom experiences and observations I am led to feel 
that in estimating the value of the several qualities that make a good teacher I 
should now give more weight than I formerly did—more, I think, than most per- 
sons do—to refinement and courtesy. Every one recognizes the effect on even 
the roughest class of the low, even voice, the dainty, tasteful dress, the gracious 
manner of a thorough lady. 

Everyone has seen the gain in neatness and politeness in the children who 
come into close relations with such a teacher. But this is only a small part of 
the advantage arising from the possession of these qualities. Our schools are 
Ameriean schools. Our children are American children. We can not get willing 
obedience and ungrudging work from them by teaching them that it is their 
bounden duty to “order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters,” 
and that we are their betters. 

American men and American children obey implicitly and work enthusiastic- 
ally and persistently when made to feel that they have an interest in the work 
to be done and that their leader can show them how to do it. Democracy is, 
after all, more favorable to discipline than despotism is. And so the subtle 
implication of respect for herself and for her pupils, the impression of fitness 
for leadership, which are conveyed by the exquisite care for the person and the 
apparel, by the balanced, calm utterance and movement, by the graceful cour- 
tesy of word and manner, are of inestimable assistance toward a teacher's 
success. It is true that these are not the teaching qualities, but they are the 
means by which the efficiency of the teaching qualities may be, one might say, 
indefinitely increased. 

My experience in the class room, again, has convinced me that ¢lass-room work 
suffers greatly from its too general isolation from the other departments of 
school life and from the life of the home. ‘Too often it is the case that the 
pupil—perhaps also the teacher—feels that the value of the year’s work is 
finally determined by the percentage obtained in the June examinations. 

It may very probably be that the best scholar by this test is merely the 
one who has the dates in his history most firmly fixed in his mind, who has at 
command the longest list of rivers, towns, and mountains, who can give with 
the greatest fluency and accuracy the rules and definitions in his grammar 
and arithmetic. Meanwhile he is studying and practicing for two hours a 
day a handicraft which he expects to follow as a daily occupation and means 
of support through life. He has skilled instruction and becomes expert in the 
use of tools and in the handling of material. But all this he considers as a 
thing quite apart from and unconnected with his class-room work. The tech- 


nical phraseology of his shop, beyond the bare names of the tools, is, possibly, 


quite unknown to him. The materials used, their cost, origin, and preparation 
for use in his business, the togls and their history, the current wages and the 
quantity of work turned out by a qualified workman, the cost. the market price 
and the profit of a job of work—these are subjects on which perhaps he has 
never been led to think. 

And yet they are matters of not less educational value and of much more 
immediate personal interest that the Salem witchcraft delusion or the configura- 
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tion of the continent of Africa. So also in regard to home life, In most of 
our southern and perhaps of our western schools the majority of the pupils 
come from farms, while farm life, it may be, is a subject persistently ignored 
throughout the whole of their school course. Yet it is surely quite practicable 
to have the pupils informed about and interested in the yield and the price of 
the staple crops, in improved varieties of stock, in the best methods of tillage. 

Where the population is chiefly urban, corresponding subjects of interest are 
the rates of wages in different occupations, the cost of rent and of supplies, the 
simpler subjects of municipal administration, the amusements of the city. 

In short, we need to remember not only that it is more important to give power 
to the pupil’s mind than to fill it with knowledge, but that, with our pupils at 
least, it is even more important to insure that this power shall find means of 
application to work outside of itself. 

Another lesson which has been deeply impressed on me by observing my own 
work as a teacher and as a principal, by watching the work of other teachers, 
is the ffportance of keeping always in the best possible physical condition. 
The value of teaching can not be quantitatively reckoned. An acre of ground 
plowed, a charge of iron puddled, represent a definite value of work performed, 
whether the workman wrought with joy in his task or whether he dragged 
through it with weary limbs and a head bursting from the drunken bout of 
the night before. But in the business of teaching, given the same knowledge 
of the art, the same conscientious effort, the value of an hour’s work may vary 
almost indefinitely. 

The chief value of. teaching is in its inspiration; the true teacher is the one 
who can feel throughout his teaching day, “I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me.” Aspiration, cheerfulness, hope, determination, the teacher must sup- 
ply to his pupils if he is to be in any high sense a successful teacher. Sound 
character, extensive knowledge, mastery of method, all these furnish, as it 
were, a dynamo with a tremendous capacity for useful work, but its useful- 
ness will be determined by the intensity and volume of the currént of health 
which the physical organism can supply. For this reason I would advise in 
moderation such recreations as tend to sanity and mental balance—the theater, 
social intercourse, literary clubs, general reading. I favor also a brief time 
each day devoted to serious study and hard thinking on subjects not bearing 
directly on one’s professional work. Above all, I consider necessary a consid- 
erable time given to vigorous bodily exercise, out of doors if possible. 

But in all this, moderation, the golden rule of the Greek, should be observed. 
A woman can not be the head and front of all the social activities of a gay 
community and at the same time do justice to her work as a teacher. Nor 
can a man be a thoroughgoing baseball “fan” or a devotee of the theater 
without impairing his teaching power. I should even say that an excessive 
devotion to study is a drawback. 

At the same time I may say, parenthetically, that a lifelong interest in study 
I believe to be an essential element in the make-up of the ideal teacher. 
Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenforde was of the true type: “ Gladly wolde he lerne 
and gladly teche.” 

Given the moral fitness and the mental preparation, what is the great need 
of the teacher? Is it not that which the Great Teacher announced it as Tis 
mission to supply? 

“T am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” ; 

Life, social, intellectual, religious life, the teacher ought to live fully, both 
for his own sake and that he may impart it to others, and in order that he may 
maintain such a full vital current he needs preeminently sound, even exuberant, 
physical health. 

You will have remarked that in this paper I have brought forward no “ fruit ” 
that is new—I am no pedagogical Luther Burbank. Everything that I have 
said you have heard a hundred times before. 

I do not even say that the few points I have mentioned are, more than others, 
the real essentials, the “ pillars of a standing or falling” theory of education ; 
but they are points which, more than hundreds of others, have been especially 
emphasized and driven home to me by my own experience and observation. An 
American visitor once mentioned to Carlyle that he had been interested in 
some new facts which he had gathered in regard to S. T. Coleridge. “I would 
not give a sixpence for all he ever wrote. That’s another fact about S, T. 
Coleridge,” exclaimed the dyspeptic seer. ‘ No,” rejoined the visitor, “it is a 
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tact about Thomas Carlyle.” So what I have said may be facts, not about 
education, but about the writer of this paper. Still, as none of us has the 
whole truth, and as each of us has a part of the truth, we shall all be the gainers 
if each one puts forward with most confidence and emphasis that which has 
appealed to himself with most convincing force. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING, 
[By Miss FRANCES GILLESPIF, Mystic, Conn.] 


The Athenians taught geography in a very sensible way. They considered it 
one of the seven liberal arts, and made it the center of their industrial, commer- 
cial, and political studies. Since then it has moved up and down the scale of 
importance, disappearing entirely from the curriculum when its import was 
low—returning when public interest expanded from local to international con- 
cern, Within the last ten years it has come up higher. It has even entered 
that realm of pure intellect where mathematics formerly reigned supreme. And 
why not? It is the basal science of the universe; it merges into and overlaps 
every department of knowledge. It demands the closest calculation of the 
mathematician; it calls for the resources of the chemist; it strikes with the 
geologist’s hammer; it compels the services of the engineer, the agriculturist, 
and the artist. In fact, it is the study of our old mother earth in a sense so 
wide that it is almost boundless. 

To outline a standard course in geography is not an easy matter, because 
knowledge has increased so greatly in all directions that the difficulty is not 
what to teach so much as what not to teach, because geography, in the light of 
broader study, has become so interrelated with all the sciences that it is difficult 
to draw a dividing line; and because, in the progress of mankind, conditions 
change constantly. We can not select a certain number of facts and say: 
“These are important, therefore must be taught,” for of important facts every 
realm and every age deals out a different combination. What was formerly 
esteemed of little or no consequence becomes in later years a burning question. 
For instance, when Alaska was purchased, who would have dreamed that its 
wonderful resources and its peculiar physical characteristics would have raised 
questions of political and sociological importance that are yet to be solved? 
Again, fifty years ago who would have thought that a chair of irrigation would 
be established in our State universities and that its practical value would be 
shown in making our arid lands bud and blossom like the rose? Everyone 
who has given the matter any thought is ready to admit that the low educa- 
tional status of geography has not been due to its content, but to its pedagogy. 
It has been looked upon as a body of unrelated facts to be memorized; it is a 
body of real principles, each one throbbing, pulsing with a life that is vital, 
and that every schoolboy can enter into. These, properly mastered. become the 
key which unlocks all abstruse geographical problems, such, for instance, as 
the distribution of rainfall on the earth’s surface, which makes different phys- 
ical conditions that in their turn give rise to different social, political, and 
industrial conditions. Would England ever have sung “ Britannia Rules the 
Wave” had she not been placed in the Temperate Zone on the leeward side of 
the lesser ocean, in the direct pathway of the world’s trade, with her open door 
toward the Continent and her shores bathed by the warm gulf stream? 

When you were a child, did you learn routes of travel, or did you bound each 
one of the United States? Did you discover the relation existing between the 
location and topography of a region and its climate, or did you memorize 
strings of rivers and name capitals?) Did you ever think of the Bermudas in 
any other way than as so many little black dots on the map? Nay, more, have 
you ever taught your pupils in just the same way? Few can say that they 
have not erred in this respect. The child has been given a few worthless 
beads and no thread to string them on. 

He has perception, he has imagination, he has reasoning power; there is no 
study which exercises these faculties more than geography. 

The aim of education is to develop and strengthen the faculties of the child 
in a broad and systematic way. This can be done best through concentration, 
correlation, and coordination of the work. And these three important ¢’s can 
be combined more successfully in geography than in any other subject. 

With this aim in view the conditions for successful teaching are: (1) A 
unified plan of work; (2) a careful daily preparation of the subject to be taught ; 
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(3) a progressive method; (4) interest in both the subject and the pupil; 
(5) appropriate graphic representation; (6) carefully selected materials and 
their use. 

A unified plan of work is of first importance. At present geography as it 
whole is split into two subjects, general geography and physical geography, as 
though all geography that is worth knowing were not fundamentally physical. 
Physical geography arranges its facts in categories as a series of chapters 
from other sciences—elementary physics, elementary botany, elementary meteor- 
ology, ete. General geography arranges its facts according to regions, taking 
such units as England. The first arrangement lacks unity, therefore we must 
adopt the regional method. It is possible to do this and yet to go to the phys- 
ical root of the matter by introducing the auxiliary sciences, one at a time, at 
successive stages of progress. 

To be productive of the greatest good a lesson should be planned in full and 
the questions written out before it is presented to the class. Something may 
occur during the recitation that will make it take an entirely different course, 
but the successful teacher, like the successful general, is the one who can change 
his plan on the field of battle. The questions will be better and the statements 
and explanations will be clearer if they have been thought out beforehand. 

The third requisite is a progressive method. There are two uses of method. 
One is to prevent undue use of individuality in taking paths that lead to no- 
where, the other is to furnish efficient means to a Clearly conceived end. You 
take a broad road and follow it with pleasure. There is no necessity for step- 
ping in the exact footprints of the one who went before. Make your own tracks, 
but make them in the right path. The pupil must not be taught of successive 
regions in precisely the same way at all stages of mental development. What 
is needed is a method that is progressive and appropriate for expanding the 
mind through a series of years. What is known in arithmetic as the spiral 
method has much to commend it. It consists in taking the child around a 
circle with topics, for instance, of common fractions, decimal fractions, etc., 
then swinging around in a broader spiral, using more difficult problems. Each 
time he goes around the ascending scale he comes to some familiar object, but he 
sees it from a higher point of view and with a broader outlook. A child can 
not master a thing by going over it once and then leaving it forever. 

Another thing that we need, and need badly, is more graphic representation 
and less verbal recitation. Don't tell the pupil that an isthmus is “a narrow 
strip of land joining two larger bodies of land.” Show him an isthmus. It 
will mean more to him and he will remember it longer. Instead of asking him 
to describe the surface of South America have him model it in sand or clay; 
but never ask him to model a region till he has some mental image of it. Mod- 
eling and mapping are merely a means of expression, and until a pupil has 
studied the region he has nothing to express and would be forced to the neces- 
sity of copying a map, which is a waste of time. Outline maps have no place 
in primary work. They are like a picture frame with the picture left out. 
The land surface and not its edge is the great factor in geographical study. 

Our pupil must have a good foundation for his geographical ideas, and the best 
foundation is found in the home, because he can see and easily follow the lines 
that lead from that center. At this stage we draw plans and maps and interpret 
plans and maps until the pupil thoroughly orients himself in his neighborhood. 
As experience is the basis of thinking, this local geography is a most important 
part of our work. It is here that those fundamental images which constitute his 
intellectual capital are formed. The teacher must be careful not to hurry the 
pupil over this part of the road. If she carries him along and drops him down 
at his destination he will find himself in an unknown world; but if he is 
allowed to work himself there, exploring each step of the way, he will be at 
home when he reaches the end of his journey. In primary geography, infinitely 
better than the attempt to tench much is the attempt to drive home the great 
facts again and again and again, until they become living parts of the mind. 
During this period the principal things accomplished are the acquisition of a 
geographical vocabulary and the formation of geographical images and con- 
cepts. The accumulation of weak, inaccurate images in the mind of the pupil 
has been justly charged as the result of our teaching. These weak images 
quickly fade away and the child’s intellectual potentiality is not enhanced. 
It is not of supreme importance that the subject under consideration be fixed 
in the memory; but it is of foremost importance that the habit of clear, logical 
thinking be formed, 
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The home is the starting point, but only the starting point. To confine a child 
too long to his experiences in that region is to shorten his perspective and ren- 
der difficult his conception of the earth as a whole. He must leave the local 
environment and launch out upon that vastly greater part of the earth’s surface 
which he can never see directly, but which his local experience enables him to see 
with his mind’s eye. The transition from local to distant objects on the earth 
may be made by directing the pupil’s attention to the appearance of these dis- 
tant objects and of the landscape from sky line to sky line, and thence to the 
appearance of the sun and the moon., The interpretation of these appearances 
must be assisted by the use of globes illuminated under various conditions in the 
schoolroom. 

For the study of physiography one must have a laboratory. But the school 
laboratory can in no sense take the place of the field work. It is a place to 
solve problems, and the pupil has no problems to solve until he has discovered in 
nature wonderful forms over which is written “ How made?” In the laboratory 
the pupil may solve his problems by imitating on a diminished scale the condi- 
tions found in nature. A simple arrangement in the school yard will answer 
the purpose. <A hole a yard or two in diameter and 14 or 2 feet deep may 
serve as a lake basin. By attaching hose to the hydrant, water may be 
run over the ground in the direction of the basin, which will result in the 
formation of a valley, with all the incidents accompanying their interesting crea- 
tion—as the wearing of the bed from side to side and at the head of thé stream, 
the formation and destruction of falls, the deposition of eroded material in the 


lake as a delta, or the filling in of the bed of the stream. By producing waves - 


in the miniature lake all sorts of shore features may be developed. 

In nearly all exercises it is desirable that the results should be formulated, 
and more than that, it is of the greatest importance that these results be written. 
The motor or physical activity reenforces the mental—the hand helps the head. 
Written work is important because— 

1. It gives more completeness of expression than the verbal. 

2. The written expression of a thought visualizes it to the child and thus 
assists the memory. 

3. In writing a thing it is necessary to hold it in consciousness longer than 
when expressing it orally or in manual spelling; consequently it makes a deeper 
impression on the memory. 7 

4. Geography is correlated by this means with (@) penmanship, (0b) spelling, 
(c) language, (d@) composition. 

Thus from the particular to the general and back again, through its applica- 
tion, one unceasing purpose runs—the complete living of the child, making him 
feel that he is part and parcel of the world; that he is learning and living and 
doing, because his acts will be of value; that he bas a duty to others, because 
we are all connected and related and he is a part of the great cosmic whole. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Hammonp. I wish to say that I always liked to teach geogra- 
phy when I was a teacher, and I think that the principle laid down 
there is correct, but I should differ as to so slight a thing as copying 
maps. I hold that even so slight a thing as copying maps is of 
benefit to the children. I take “that from 1 my own experience as a 
child. I notice that in later years the maps and elevations are of a 
higher grade than they were when I was a lad, and the maps which 
represent the elevations of the country are generally good. I re- 
member one that is published by the railroad company, ‘showing the 
conformation of the country along the northern Pacific coast and 
advertising the Lewis and Clark B xposition, and it shows the Co- 
lumbia River in such a clear way that it is likely to be remembered. 
The mere copying of maps fixes it so firmly in the memory. It looks 
to be a little thing; it seems like a servile dependence upon the book. 
T notice there must be something good in teaching pupils geography, 
because when pupils come to be admitted into the introductory class 
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in Gallaudet College I have seen them “ fall down ” there, and have 
heard them represent the Mississippi River as in Africa, and locate 
the Ohio River in the Dominion of Canada. 

Miss Gittespre. When I speak of copying maps I mean maps of a 
country the child knows nothing about; the mere copying of such 
maps is of no benefit to him. 


DIVISION OF PUPILS’ TIME BETWEEN WORK SCHOOL, AND PLAY. 
[By R. E. Stewart, Omaha, Nebr. ] 


This is a question that is hardly possible to settle precisely the same in 
every school. Certain local conditions in each school may necessitate shorter 
hours for study and school work and longer periods for play and recreation. 
Peculiar climatic conditions may compel a deviation from satisfactory regula- 
tions in some other State. 

The public schools of this country have established a ruling that about five 
hours each day is all the time needed in wise development of children. | This 
is divided so that a pupil spends three hours in the forenoon and two hours 
in the afternoon in study or in recitation, with an intermission of from one 
to one and a half hours at noon, at which time the child exercises—walks, 
runs, or engages in games on the school grounds—-and partakes of his noonday 
meal or lunch. 

From the rapid advancement of pupils in our public schools, it seems that 
five hours a day five days of the week give time sufficient for the mental devel- 
opment of a child. In fact, the rapidity with which children nowadays are 
pushed along through the grades from the kindergarten to the high school, 
into academies, seminaries, and colleges, and graduated from universities as 
bachelors of art and science almost before they reach their majority is simply 
astonishing. This tendency to hurry a child along may occasion the criticism 
that the work is superficial and shallow. But the success and zeal of the 
younger generation in aspiring for position and leadership commercially and 
professionally does not warrant the honesty of such critics. 

It is not Doctor Osler’s theory that men at 40 pass their life period of use- 
fulness, but it is the more general and more thorough school systems of the 
present day that produce peers of their fathers earlier in life than was possible 
in the old schools a generation or more ago. 

We in institutions have other problems to solve besides the mere school- 
room exercises. Home life is the ideal life for a child. After-school hours can 
be followed in pursuit of the child’s bent—that which suits or interests him 
most. 

An institution family becomes too large to permit each pupil his own pleasure. 
There must be a system of daily routine—a programme of daily order—and it 
becomes the duty of the management to assign something for each class and each 
pupil to do each hour of the day. 

One of the most essential equipments of each institution is that order of 
things which keeps every pupil busy at something proper from the hour of rising 
till bedtime. We must so vary this as to avoid monotony, stupidity, or lag of 
interest, and not overdevelop one phase of education to the neglect of others. 

The industrial department of a school for the deaf is of no less importance 
than the literary department. No one will take the time, patience, and trouble 
to show a deaf person how to handle tools toward practical results as the 
teacher of the deaf can. After graduation his independence, his self-support, 
hangs upon his skill as a workman. Therefore devote from two to three hours 
daily in the workshops. Here both mind, muscle, and nerve develop cooper- 
atively. It becomes a sort of recreation; and that it may become such, we 
advise giving the working or shop period after school. The mind works best in 
the early part of the day. Every teacher feels this. Shopwork is not secondary 
to school work, but the compelled quiet, restrained activity .of the schoolroom, 
makes shopwork restful for a reasonable time. No work in either school or 
shop should be prolonged till it becomes wearisome. Let a pupil lose interest 
in what he is doing and the bad that is in him will soon dominate the good. 
Misehief, idleness, trickery, dishonesty, falsehood, almost anything bad in his 
conduct, may be expected from the moment his interest lags. 
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Then shift the scenery. Let him go to the playgrounds or the reading room. 

Athleties in colleges and educational institutions have been going wild. Like 
every good thing, it can be and has been, in our judgment, carried to excess. 
But a sane degree of sports is immensely beneficial. In our institutions prac- 
tically the whole time after school closes till bedtime should be given the young- 
est set—children too small to take work in the industrial department—for romp- 
ing and play. 

After a pupil takes his place in the shop the play hours are shortened, of 
course. We think one hour before supper and an hour and a half after supper 
ean properly be devoted to play. This, together with his noon hour and morn- 
ing recess, gives about three hours out of a full day for recreation. 

All institutions that I know anything about require one hour for study each 
evening after supper. This time must be considered part of the schoolroom 
work. To sum up, we would use six hours in study, two to three hours in 
workshops, and three hours in recreations. The balance of the time from rising 
to retiring will be required for household duties, reading, corresponding. All 
this time and the play time should be under direction of 2 supervisor. 

We attach a daily programme of the Nebraska school: Rise, 5.45 a. m.; break- 
fast, 6.30 a. m.; arranging dormitories and washing dishes, 6.55 to 7.55 a. m.; 
school, 8 a. m.; recess, 10.15 a. m.; school, 10.30 a. m.; noon, 12.30 a. m.; school, 
1.40 to 3 p. m.; industrial, 3 p. m.; play, 5 p. m.; supper. 6 p. m.; study, 7 to 8 
p. m.; bowling alley (boys) and basket ball (girls), 8 to 9 p. m.; reading 
room, 8 to 9.20 p. mn.; to bed, 9.30 p. m. 


DISCUSSION. 


Doctor Dopyns. You think that sleep is important ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. Banas. I should like to ask what the foreman of the carpenter 
shop is doing up to 3 o’clock in the afternoon ? 

Mr. Stewart. He is patching the roofs, mending broken places, 
and doing a number of things. 

Mr. Banes. I think that work would be practical work for the 
children. 

Mr. Stewart. I feel that you will accomplish more if you do not 
take your pupils out of the shops and have them do repair work out- 
side. It is best to have them do it inside, as it is hard to handle them 
outside. 

Mr. Hammonp. I think that it is not unlikely that Brother Stewart 
at some time saw the advantage of having all the boys in the shop at 
one time; that he will probably in the future divide his school into 
two or three sections, following what is known as the Ohio plan, so 
that instruction may be carried on in the shop all day, and a smaller 
number taught, so that more time may be given to the ‘individual boys. 

Doctor Tare. There is another advantage in having the school 
divided into sections. In the Minnesota school we have the day 
divided into three parts and the school divided into three sections, 
and in making those divisions in the entire department we have the 
pupils about equally divided among the trades instead of —— 
them all, say, in the carpenter shop at one time. An instructor can 
give them better instruction where he has only one-third the number. 

3y that method. of dividing the time the teachers of one-third of 
the school can observe the work done in the other two-thirds, and I 
consider that quite important. 

Mr. Brarrner. The impression has gone abroad that we are very 
fond of work down here in Texas; that we excessively love it. I have 
seen it stated that we have eight hours of school, and that we require 
our teachers to teach eight hours. T think that erroneous impression 
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comes from having two sessions; but we do not require our teachers 
to teach all the morning and all the afternoon, as is said. Our teach- 
ing force is divided into two sections. 

Mr. W. L. Warker. If your school was one-third as large as it is 
now, would vou subdivide it again? In other words, if you had a 
school one-third as large as it is now, would you insist upon its divi- 
sion into three parts ? 

Doctor Tare. I think that when a school reaches 100 to 150 the 
division into three times and three parts is the best that I have ever 
seen. 


STATISTIOS OF THE DEAF. 
(By PauL LANGE, Delavan, Wis.] 


Statistics! What dry and tiresome associations the word suggests! It is 
with some timidity that I venture to speak on this bugbear of the masses. Yet, 
2s William H. Allen stated in an interesting article in a recent issue of the Out 
look, there is hardly a field-of activity where statistics have not materially con 
tributed to advancement. We depend upon them “ for our ethics, our laws, our 
statesmanship, our progress.” 

In our own field of labor statistics have served not only to correct erroneous 
ideas and given the public a better comprehension of our work, but also to point 
out our needs to the profession. The enumeration of the deaf in the last few 
censuses has been the means of bringing into our schools hundreds of children 
who would otherwise have grown up in ignorance. 

The only notable effort to gather. statistics of the deaf independent of the 
United States census was the securing of marriage statistics collected in 1SO%#+ 
1893 by Dr. FE. A. Fay, the results dispelling for all time the popular fallacy that 
the offspring of the deaf were generally deaf. 

No one will deny that the statistics on the progress of speech teaching ob- 
tained and published from time to time by the secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promate the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have stimulated the 
rapid growth of speech teaching in this country during the past decade. 

The heads of a number of our institutions have taken great pains to ascertain 
the occupations of graduates and former pupils, publishing lists in their insti 
tution reports to demonstrate to the public the beneficent results-of the training 
given them. 

In recent years industrial data regarding the deaf have been collected by a 
comunittee of the National Association for the Deaf. Though far from coniplete, 
owing to lack of means, interesting facts were brought out, and the information 
thus obtained seems amply to justify an extension of the work and the per- 
manency of such investigation under more favorable conditions. It is the 
purpose of my paper to urge the Convention of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf to take steps to obtain a permanent census of the deaf. I believe that the 
maintaining of lists of the deaf in this country with data regarding their em- 
ployment, success, ete., would be of incalculable service in their education, as 
experience and results achieved would point out new paths to us. Such lists of 
deaf adults would be of service in determining what lines of labor they are most 
successful in, the comparative value of manual training, agriculture, and trades 
teaching, and would lead us to more rational methods of educating them. 

Where superintendents now have little difficulty in securing large appropria- 
tions for cow barns, refrigerators, and the like, but vainly strive to convince 
their legislatures of the value of manual training and other equipments of the 
school, such statistics might prove of assistance in showing their needs. 

Not only would such data prove of interest in an educational way, but also in 
various other ways we little think of now. 

It is only in recent years that the deaf have been accepted as good risks by 
the insurance companies, some, however, still requiring an‘increased premium, 
while others will not accept them at all. Mortality statistics of the deaf would, 
in my opinion, show that the deaf, other things being equal, make as good 
insurance risks as the hearing, and cause all insurance companies to accept 
them on an equal basis with the hearing. 
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In our exchanges the use of modern machinery in our institutions for the 
deaf is frequently advocated. It does not seem to be generally known, how- 
ever, that the employers’ liability insurance companies, which insure employers 
from prosecution in case of accidents to their employees, assume only half the 
liability in accidents occurring to or caused by the deaf, the blind, and epileptics, 
thus making the employers coinsurers with the liability companies. As em- 
ployers generally do not like to assume this risk, the deaf are virtually debarred 
trom employment in the numerous factories and establishments carrying such 
insurance, While living in the city of Evansville, Ind., a large manufacturing 
place, the writer often had occasion to recommend deaf workingmen seeking 
employment. As a number of the leading factories and establishments there 
carry such insurance, it often proved a difficult matter to secure work for the 
applicant. Data on deaf factory employees, I think, would show that they are 
no more liable to accident than the hearing, and would make it possible to 
demand the removal of this bar to their employment. 

It often happens that parents of deaf children move from one State to an- 
other, putting off and sometimes altogether neglecting to again place their 
children in school. With a permanent census this evil could in a measure be 
remedied and compulsory education furthered. 

With lists of this kind it would also prove an easy matter to trace lost deaf 
heirs. 

The collection of such data need not entail too much expense. One official in 
the Census Department ought to be able to do the work of compiling lists and 
publishing reports from time to time, the Government frank of the Census 
Bureau obviating what would now constitute the chief expense in securing such 
data. 

I have merely confined myself to showing the desirability of such investiga- 
tion without outlining plans for carrying on the work. 

If the convention will take up the matter and appoint a committee to confer 
with the United States Census Director, and, if necessary, urge Congres- 
sional action, I believe it would be an easy matter to secure such investigation, 
and that much good will result therefrom. 


DISCUSSION. 


Doctor Burr. I have made use of the statistics issued by the Gen- 
eral Government. I sent to the Department and got the statistics of 
1900, and I found that one-half of the children reported to be deaf 
and dumb were also reported to be feeble-minded. I think that the 
number of deaf is decreasing considerably. 

I find that owing to a decrease in the number of cases of spinal 
meningitis and scarlet fever, and to the fact that all those diseases 
are better treated, which we know are frequent causes of deafness, 
there is probably a decrease in the frequency of deafness. 

Doctor Tate. I don’t wish to occupy the time of the convention, 
except for a word of praise for this excellent paper. The statements 
are so clear and so conclusive that it seems to me they are over- 
powering. 

I think that it is of vast importance to the adult deaf that some 
arrangements be made with the census authorities to find out what 
the deaf are doing in this country. We all make bold statements 
about what our pupils are doing to support themselves, but we haven't 
the data necessary to show it, and if we had the data, even at some 
small expense to the Government, we would have just such data as the 
deaf are entitled to. 

Doctor Burr. I don’t think we need the services of the Government 
for that. . 

Mr.S. T. Waker. This country is getting to be a very big country ; 
the collecting of census data is getting to be an important part of 
one of the bureaus of the Government, and I think that every ten 
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years of the census matters are being added to it. If this work is 
expanding I don’t see why so important a part of education as that 
of the deaf and dumb should not compose a part of the work of this 
census bureau, in the manner indicated by the paper. As a matter of 
detail I think we should get as much as we can from the Government 
in the way of data of those who have left school and those who are at 
the schools, and I move the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee composed of Dr. E. A. Fay, of Wash- 
ington City, and two others to be selected by him, be appointed to 
all at the Department and take this matter up with the authorities. 

I suggest the name of Doctor Fay because he is close to the Govern- 
ment offices. I believe that Doctor Fay would be interested in this 
matter and hope this motion may be seconded. 

President GatLtaupetr. Before the question on this resolution is put 
I would like to say that a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, a 
young man from Michigan, has been appointed in the Census Bureau 
and has been retained there because of his meritorious work. I know 
that he is considered a clerk of more than ordinary ability, and I 
think if this idea is carried out it would be well to have him take 
charge of the work. 

Mr. A. E. Pore. It has been my privilege for the last month to be 
working in the Census Bureau on the census of the deaf and blind, 
and I can say that Mr. King, of the Census Bureau, has this kind of 
work in hand. I understand that he is at present employed in the 
collection of statistics and that they are following new methods, 
since the former methods are very unreliable and the work can not be 
relied on. 


The resolution was adopted, and the meeting adjourned for the day. 


FIFTH DAY. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Gallaudet at 10.10 
a.m. The convention joined in singing “* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
The minutes of the sessions of the preceding day were read and 
adopted. 
INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 


Mr. F. D. Clarke read the following remarks from Mr. Warren 
Robinson, chairman of the industrial section, and then took the chair. 


OPENING REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN ROBINSON. 


Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps the most encouraging comment with 
which the industrial section may be opened is that the whole profes- 
sion is under the spell of a great awakening in régard to the impor- 
tance of industrial education for the deaf. This side of our work is 
looming up on the horizon in proportions never before dreamed of 
and belittling in our eyes many questions of the schoolroom and of 
methods that in the past appeared the only things worth living for. 
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This matter of industrial education for the deaf is no longer a side 
issue, but of such far-reaching consequence to them that their future 
well-being will depend on it more than on any one other thing. That 
this is coming to be recognized is shown by the fact that the indus- 
trial section has been granted two sessions for the first time in its 
history. 

Your attention is called to two eon * Suggestions for Ap- 
prentices,” by Zach. Thompson, mstructor in printing in the Lowa 
School for the Deaf, and “ Printer’s Pupils’ Alphabet, Proof Read- 
ing, Suggestions, and Other Matter,” issued by the Utah school. 
Each one gives evidence of earnest effort on the part of the authors 
to better conditions in its own particular sphere, but I would suggest 
that such things be made more simple, and comprehensive, embracing 
all the branches of the industrial departments and such other appro- 
priate information as will be helpful to pupils, both in and out of 
school. 

The value, even necessity, of the schools keeping a record of former 
pupils and graduates, their whereabouts. occupation, and general 
standing in the community where they live is so apparent that fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. 

Last summer a bureau of industrial statistics of the deaf was cre- 
ated by the National Association of the Deaf, at St. Louis. It is not 
yet thoroughly organized, but soon will be and will continue the work 
of the committee which preceded it and presented to the association 
an important report on the industrial condition of the deaf in this 
country. In its work it would respectfully ask the cooperation of the 
schools. The bureau would consider it a favor if each school would 
forward copies of its school paper to the head of the bureau, Warren 
Robinson, Delavan, Wis. It will also be glad to receive pamphlets, 
addresses, ete., that have any connection with its work. 

Up to the last minute I had hoped to be able to overcome the almost 
unutterable dread of such a long journey and its disagreeable effects, 
but can not, and I can hardly find words to express the deep regret I 
feel at not being with you, which would afford me the keenest pleas- 
ure. Knowing ‘that both Superintendent McK. Goodwin and Chair- 
man Jones’s hands are full, and uncertain as to what other members 
of the committee will be present, Superintendent F. D. Clarke, of the 
Michigan school has, at my request, very kindly consented to take 
charge of the programme and carry it out. So it is in safe hands. 


FEW OR MANY TRADES. 
[By F. D. CLarKE, Flint, Mich.] 


I am, in ten minutes, to discuss the question of which is better—to have a few 
or a great many trades taught to the pupils of a single school. 

Long ago I had in my mind an ideal industrial school for the deaf, modeled 
after our State industrial and agricultural colleges and receiving the aid of 
the National Government and possibly the financial support of some of our 
multimillionaires. It was even intimated to me by one who largely directed 
the charities of one of these that if I would perfect a plan and get the indorse- 
ment of those who were recognized as leaders in the education of the deaf he 
would lay it before his principal and thought it probable that he could get us a 
generous gift as a start. That scheme fell through for various reasons. 

At this castle in the air it was my intention to have every useful handicraft 
that did not require hearing taught by the very best instructors to the deaf of 
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our whole country. That such a school would be largely patronized by the deat, 
and would be of enormous value to them, is a self-evident fact. 

The question before us is, How far is it wise for a school to endeavor to give 
such varied instruction to the deaf of a single State or section? 

As in so many other questions that must be decided by the management of a 
school for the deaf, the answer to this question largely depends upon the income 
of the school, and somewhat upon the number of pupils. If funds are available 
L should be in favor of adding a new trade every time a class of pupils could be 
formed large enough to keep the instructor busy. 

Tam more and more convinced that trade teaching is much more needed by 
the deaf than manual training. Pupils should be taught all the underlying 
principles of the trade and the use and care of the tools used in it as carefully, 
as scientifically, and much more thoroughly than they are in the manual-training 
departments of our public schools: and, after having acquired this knowledge, 
should be required to work at their chosen trade long enough to acquire skill 
and rapidity at it. 

IT am also very strongly of the opinion that many schools make a mistake in 
dividing the time of work in the shop into periods that are not long enough. 
For older pupils in particular I should like to have the time in the shop, in an 
unbroken period, approaching in length a workman's half day—three and a 
half or four hours without any intermission. 

One reason why pupils from school fail in the workshop or factory. is that 
they have had no training in steady, continued work, and that both mind and 
body, lacking this training, become exceedingly weary and soon rebel when 
first put to it. 

With this long period of work a single instructor could not care for as many 
pupils as where the periods were shorter, but the workmen he turned out would 
be superior. 

This question of how many trades should be taught must always largely 
depend upon the financial ability of the school, for in this world it is a law, 
applying as inexorably to schools as to individuals, that no one can have that 
which he is unable to pay for. Some few trades will pay their own way in a 
school, but, as a rule, each new one established is an added expense. 

In the Michigan school about $30 a pupil for the whole school is used for 
what we call industrial training. This covers instruction and material. It is, 
and has been for years. the policy of the management to spend this amount. 
If at any time, by an increase in numbers, we are able to reduce it, we estab- 
lish a new trade or improve one already established, so as to keep as near that 
figure as we can. Could we make this $50 instead of $30 we should very largely 
diversify our trades and teach branches thoroughly that we now only make an 
effort at. 

As an instance, wood working in all its branches is very thoroughly taught 
in our cabinet shop, but the closely connected trade of upholstering is only 
taught in its rudiments. Our boys, on graduating, could put a seat, or a 
cushioned back, on an armchair or sofa; but if we said they had learned the 
upholsterer’s trade it would not be true. Had we more money this would not 
be so, for we would make the course in that branch as thorough and practical 
as in wood turning or veneering. 

The same is true of the very many trades allied to printing. Our boys know 
something of stereotyping and chalk-plate engraving, ete... but they are not 
experts and we do not claim to teach those trades. 

In conclusion, I would say that every school should teach as many trades 
as that school can afford to teach thoroughly, always using due wisdom and 
prudence in the expenditure of the State’s money, and having a great care to 
select such trades as will be of use to its graduates in future life. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING THE BLIND DEAF TO WORK. 
[By Miss Detia D. Rice, Delavan, Wis. ] 


In the public mind the importance of teaching the blind deaf is more or less 
vague. Many have not given this subject consideration. They are aware 
that institutions for the care of the blind deaf exist, but, owing to their lack 
of knowledge in the premises, these institutions are rather regarded as asylums 
where pupils are kept alive, and, after a fashion, entertained. The far-reaching 
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scope and possibilities of institutions of this nature are known practically to 
but the relatives and friends of those enrolled and those engaged in educational 
pursuits. 

In the care and education of persons not blessed with the faculties of hearing 
and seeing, happiness and contentment should be the primary and most impor- 
tant condition sought for. The first step in this direction is the creating or 
kindling of the spark of ambition. The mind must feel that this dual affliction 
has not placed it beyond the pale of usefulness and service. Individual instruc- 
tion is necessary as a beginning, for the unimpaired senses must be cultivated 
to perform the functions of those destroyed through disease or accident. 

The methods required correspond in a large degree with those used in the 
public schools, excepting that their employment requires a greater period of 
time. Every idea must be viewed from all possible sides, as the common oppor- 
tunities for perception and repetition are lost. The fact that arithmetic, 
geography, language, and reading are part of the daily routine does not sig- 
nify that their advantages can be utilized for any intrinsic worth in later life, 
but they are the first means to that great and all-important end—happiness. 
Fortified with developed minds, they will meet the problems of life and be 
better prepared to cope with them. The nearer they approach the intellectual 
equality of their fellow-beings the more their sense of isolation will diminish. 

The building and strengthening of these principles should be the teacher’s 
ambition. 

The prevalent and for the most part erroneous theory that continual enter- 
tainment must be provided seems to rule. 

The real essence of philanthropy consists in “ helping man to help himself.” 
The opening of some avenue for growth and expansion will prevent the unprofit- 
able and harmful musings of idleness. 

Literature undoubtedly comes first as the best mental recreation. The selec- 
tion of good and instructive books, and the learning of how to read them, must 
be an early lesson. Thus fortified the blind deaf are placed on an equality 
with all of their fellow-men. They can at once recognize the superiority of 
each author’s mind and appreciate the logic and value of his works. Through 
the agency of literature a moral standard is created or advanced, fluency of 
language acquired, and a worship of God inspired. 

Certain characteristics in other people appeal in a greater or lesser degree to 
a man’s intelligence; certain traits are approved, others condemned. His 
friends are chosen on the basis of these estimates. The power of such selec- 
tion is not always possible to the blind deaf. Their warmest friendships are 
conveyed through the medium of literature. 

Admitting the many advantages of literature, it must still be borne in mind 
that mental occupation without variation is unquestionably injurious. Prac- 
tical occupations along consistent lines can not but be highly beneficial. Inde- 
pendent of the results accomplished, the occupation of the pupil will lend 
variety to the routine. An enumeration of the occupations feasible would form 
un almost endless topic. For this reason only those most prominent will be 
cited, and this, after the reminder that work, aside from its possible financial 
remuneration, is refreshing-and largely essential to happiness. 

The sense of touch can be utilized for everything but the distinguishing of 
color—evei this is not impossible, according to some authorities. The rudi- 
ments of work should be taught in a school where attention and preparation are 
required. The lessons of the manual-training classes may develop a taste for 
architecture or sculpture. At any rate, this knowledge can form part of the 
day’s useful self-entertainment. Massaging, also, is quite practical. The blind 
of Japan are especially proficient in this art, and achieve most satisfactory 
results. Deafness need not be regarded as an impediment. 

Among those who have demonstrated their capability of performing house- 
hold duties most successfully are the ones who have acquired the niceties of 
neatness, sanitation, and economy. The development of these will necessarily 
require some little time and attention, but the ends accomplished and pleasure 
afforded will be ample compensation. : 

Bookbinding, copying for the blind, and sewing are excellent exercises. These 
means of employment are set forth simply to emphasize the importance of an 
education. Independent of her mental capacity, every pupil can become an 
expert seamstress. The making of dolls’ clothing has often formed the nucleus 
ior this art. Embroidering is also possible. In competitive exhibitions the 
specimens displayed by blind-deaf girls have often been approved over those 
submitted by pupils who have the use of all their faculties, I can not ade- 
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quately describe the happiness of one girl when permitted to put a facing in a 
smaller pupil’s dress. It was done in a perfect manner and the altered gar- 
ment became *he pride of the wearer. 

The accomplishments made possible for the blind deaf through education are 
apparent to but comparatively few of the general public. However, since these 
possibilities are daily becoming more appreciated, the sympathetic feeling is 
shared with that of admiration. 

In contradistinction with the orchid, which, though beautiful, is extremely 
parasitical in its nature, are the channels of education. It is indeed gratifying 
to know to what extent those talents for self-entertainment, to the end that 
happiness may be realized, are being made use of by the biind-deaf. Let us 
hope that this will ever be on the increase. 

To the world at large possibly no more pertinent object lesson is given than 
to note the capabilities of these afflicted persons when the public is brought into 
contact with them. They serve as the most forcible reminder of the homage 
due the great Deity who has endowed us with unimpaired faculties. 

All of us assembled here to-day realize in what degree the writings of one 
beautiful character, totally bereft of vision and hearing, have accomplisned in 
the elevation of humanity. Her grand intellect has instilled many with their 
duties of brotherly love and fraternalism; has shown to them the unreason- 
ableness of many of their complaints, and has kindled a spirit of interest and 
enthusiasm for all branches of education. If this were possible for one, 
what could not a score or more do? Their opportunities are many and will 
occur in any work undertaken. For the blind-deaf, wholesome literature and 
work, steady work, lead to happiness, with an education as the only means. 


President GaLLaupet. I rise to express my appreciation of the 
beautiful manner in which this paper was rendered in two languages. 
I have seldom seen a better rendition. 

Mr. F. D. Crarke. It is perhaps unfortunate that large numbers 
of those who are interested in the industrial education of the deaf 
are not here. I have a large number of papers, but unfortunately 
our time is limited. 

President Gattauper. If time permits, I would suggest that in the 
judgment of the chairman the rules should be suspended for the 
reading of one or two papers, perhaps, that the chairman may select. 

The motion was seconded, put, and carried. 


GARDENING FOR THE DEAF. 
[By CuHartes P. Fospick, Danville, iXy.] 


In these days of great industrial and manufacturing combines there are few 
lines of business left in the cities in which a deaf man can set up in business 
for himself. But in the country agriculture in all its subdivisions of farming, 
gardening, stock raising, fruit growing, and dairying still offers to the deaf a 
profession that they can pursue independently, since the capital required for a 
start is not large and the business is the one of all others in which loss of 
hearing interferes the least. Among our former pupils of the Kentucky school 
a large proportion are farmers, and with but few exceptions they own their 
farms and have been very successful, not only in making the business profitable, 
but in securing the respect and esteem of the communities wherein they dwell. 

But to secure the best results in agriculture, as in any other profession, 
requires training. In the days of our fathers an eastern man could work a 
farm by slipshod methods until it was exhausted, then move out West and take 
up a new farm of virgin soil. But these days are past, the West is well settled. 
Our population is rapidly increasing, our area of arable land is not, and agricul 
ture in all its branches is becoming more and more a business requiring educa- 
tion, intellect, and a high degree of technical skill. In “most of our schools 
the majority of the pupils are country born. They came from the farm and they 
will return to the farm. Their families and kinsfolk are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and in the natural course of events they will follow the same 
lines. Would it not be better to train such pupils to successfully pursue the 
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business’ into which it may be said that they have been born rather than to 
teach them trades which can only be followed by removing to a town or city, 
where they must encounter the fierce competition and the manifold tempta- 
tions of city life? The city boy who in our schools is given a regular course 
of training under a competent instructor, able to explain to. him the many prob- 
lems that he will have to solve when he sets up as a farmer or gardener for 
himself, will certainly have a great advantage over his brother who has had 
no special training and must pick up what he can learn as he goes along. 

I will leave to others to enlarge on other branches of agriculture and confine 
myself to my own specialty of gardening, a business which I consider as well 
adapted to the deaf and as offering them a lucrative and agreeable means of 
livelihood. Our American cities are growing by leaps und bounds and the 
business of supplying their markets with fresh fruits and vegetables is growing 
as fast. A deaf boy, industrious and capable, who has been trained under an 
expert gardener should be able to embark in this business with small capital 
and make it very successful. 

Most of our schools for the deaf that have the necessary land have gardens 
of greater or lesser extent, and these can be made the training ground for the 
country boys. It is not necessary for purpose of instruction that the garden be 
large. A small plat devoted to each sort of vegetable and a few vines and fruit 
trees will be sufficient to illustrate methods and to give the pupils opportunity 
to put in practice what they have been taught. Indeed, for purpose of instruc- 
tion the small plats may be better than a large garden, for the latter is always 
expected to be a source of revenue by supplying plenty of vegetables for the 
school tables, and unless enough help is hired to properly work it the time of 
both pupils and instructor will be so taken up with hoeing and weeding for the 
benefit of the kitchen that instruction will become a wholly secondary matter 
or be lost sight of altogether. 

Success in training a class of deaf boys in gardening will depend almost 
wholly on the instructor. It will not be enough that he be an expert gardener. 
He must be a man of education, and above all he must be able to communicate 
freely with his pupils. If he can not make himself clearly and easily under- 
stood he will be a hopeless failure as an instructor, for nothing will discourage 
the pupils so much as endeavoring to make sense of the meaningless mouthings 
and uncouth grimaces of an illiterate instructor. ; 

The chief objection that has been made to teaching gardening in our schools 
is that they all close for vacation’‘early in the summer, when farm and garden 
operations are at their height. But it should be remembered that the more im- 
portant operations of a garden—the preparation of the land, the planting of 
seed, and the initial cultivation—are all done before the middle of June, giving 
ample opportunity for instruction in these important details. Then when a 
pupil has made substantial progress he might be allowed to complete his 
course of instruction by remaining at school during vacation and working in 
the garden for one or two seasons. It is also objected that during the winter 
months the garden class will be unoccupied and its time wasted. This need not 
be the case, for the instructor can assemble his class in a schoolroom and give 
a course of lectures, explaining the how and why of various garden operations. 
He can, for instance, with the aid of a blackboard sketch of a grapevine, teach 
the names of its parts and explain the methods of pruning the vine and the rea- 
sons therefor. With boxes of soil he can give practical instruction in planting 
various sorts of seed, and when they have sprouted can give a lesson in trans- 
planting. He can also teach his class the names and attributes of destructive 
insects and of diseases with which a gardener has to contend, and how they are 
best combated. There is, indeed, no limit to the amount of useful information 
that can be imparted in this way during the winter months, and which can be 
put in practice when garden operations begin in the spring. Of course, if the 
school is so fortunate as to possess a greenhouse it can be utilized to great 
advantage all through the winter in giving instruction to the garden class. 

In practical operations in the garden itself the pupils should work together 
as a class, and the instructor should explain at every stage the why and where- 
fore of the operations in which they are engaged. It is not enough to give the 
pupils hoes and show them how to use them. They should be taught how the 
hoeing not only destroys weeds, but by loosening the soil renders its plant 
food available, and by forming a mulch of loose dirt retards evaporation and 
conserves moisture. 

Even though the country boy elects to make some other branch of agriculture 
his life work, the knowledge of gardening gained at school will greatly increase 
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the comfort of his home by enabling him to provide a more varied selection of 
food for his table. It is well known that the table of the average mechanic in 
a large city is better provided with fresh fruit and vegetables the year round 
than that of the average farmer. The latter’s is too often confined to a narrow 
range of the more common vegetables, and even their season is limited. On 
inquiry among the 10 boys who worked in my garden the past spring I found 
that not one of them had ever eaten asparagus, cauliflower, or celery at their 
homes, although every one of them lived on a farm. Given a knowledge of 
gardening and the farmer can make his table as it should be—among the best 
provided in the land. 


WHAT THE DOMESTIO TRAINING OF OUR DEAF GIRLS SHOULD BE. 
[By Miss M. S. Keerer, Faribault, Minn.] 


It should be so complete that should they marry poor men before they have 
been out of school a month they could make a small amount of money go far- 
ther and last longer than even their husbands expected. 

It should enable them to keep house scientifically, realizing the “ why” as 
well as the “how” of things. Their training should be so broad that they 
could combine the greatest beauty and benefit in the wise selection, making, and 
wearing of garments, household furniture, and linens. 

They should understand the laws of health well enough to know they can 
help to control disease by cleanliness, well-cooked, well-selected, and well- 
combined meals. A knowledge of nursing the sick and preparing food for in- 
valids ought to be included in the domestic training of our deaf girls. If a girl 
shows a marked taste for the “ culinary art,” and time is so limited as to make 
it unpractical to try and give her a smattering of everything under the head 
of domestic training, let her make a specialty of cooking. Should matrimony 
not be her fate she would always command good wages and realize that “ men 
can live without books, but not without cooks.” 

Should sewing be the natural bent of another, let her be an expert waist 
maker or skirt maker, or some other specialist, such as buttonhole worker if 
she expects to be the best paid of a fashionable dressmaker’s girls. The girl 
of small means knows she can have two dresses instead of one if she makes them 
herself. The thrifty mother is an expert at making over, cutting down, and 
making use of the scraps. Most of our girls marry poor men, therefore it 
behooves them to see which one can be the thriftiest. 

In their training care should be taken to make good but not extravagant 
cooks. A wife who can combine scraps and make an appetizing dish for supper 
out of what was left from dinner is what a poor man needs. 

We, as teachers of the deaf, know that our girls must have power to express 
themselves. They must also be able to understand directions in good English. 

We realize their time is too limited to give them everything, and know we must 
meet their most pressing needs. What is the thing they need most? Ask any 
instructor in the trades taught the deaf? They will say language, the language 
of their trade. They will welcome the cooperation of the teacher. I make an 
earnest plea for more cooperation between the trades and the regular school 
work. 

One day I asked my class this question: “ What are you doing in your trade? ” 
I ask this question frequently since I found out they find it hard to put into 
words what they readily sign in answer to it. 

I awoke to the need of cooperation with the trade instructors. They gladly 
supplied technical expressions, and I learned the order of details in a given piece 
of work. Then I had the pupil do the work before my class. I wrote on the 
blackboard. I suited “ the word to the action,” but sometimes the pupil suited 
the action to the word. ‘ 

The language lesson was given to the pupils printed in “ The Little Compan- 
ion” and sometimes copied from the blackboard into notebooks, 

But always these lessons were studied. Some copies are here. One is a 
cooking-school action. You can read how pie crust is made in the “ North Star 
State,” though it may not differ from the method used in the “ Sunny South.” 
In the sewing action I made a specialty of threading the machine, because my 
girls are just learning how to use sewing machines in their work in the sewing 
room. Each teacher must keep track of what her pupils are doing in the 
trades in order to help them get the language they need to say what they do. 
The deat, unlike their hearing sisters, do more than they say. For that reason 
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I appeal to every teacher here to help the deaf girls say what they can do, and 
they will be doing their part in making effective the domestic training of our 
girls. Then, and only then, will the domestic training of our deaf girls be what 
it should be, a means of developing capable women, who shall so fill that sta- 
tion of “life unto which it shall please God to call” them that should they be 
wives and mothers, or only maiden aunts, “the next generation shall rise up 


and call them blessed.” 


[|The following papers were not read but ordered printed. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF MODERN METHODS AND EQUIPMENT IN THE INDUS- 
TRIAL DEPARTMENTS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


[By Pui L. AxLina, Seattle, Wash. ] 


That industrial training of the pupils in our schools for the deaf is of para- 


mount importance no one can deny. 


But it appears school authorities generally 


do not realize fully the relation this department should bear to the pupil’s gen- 
eral education. Too many are prone to relegate industrial education to the bot- 
tom of the list, with the result that it becomes but a perfunctory work in the 
I have not the slightest doubt but that, were the 
heads of the schools to make a closer study of industrial education and its in- 
fluence on the life of the pupil ever after he leaves school, an effort would be 
immediately made to bring the industrial departments up to a higher and strictly 
modern plane, both as regards equipment and methods, to say nothing of adding 
many lines of work that to-day find no place in any school shop. 

Opportunity should be afforded the deaf to learn a greater number of callings 
or trades than are now provided for. 
viduals learning, under compulsion, trades which they will drop and forget the 
moment they leave the institution, simply because their talents and inclinations 
run in other channels. Some of these pupils may have the instincts for becom- 
ing newspaper men or advertising managers; others, if properly trained at 
school, would fill with credit to themselves and to their alma maters positions 
of responsibility in city, county, or State offices; still others would make splen- 
did foremen in shops or factories; many have the latent ability and inclination 
necessary for successful bookkeepers, copyists, bill clerks, etc., but their talents 
are not recognized and given opportunity to properly develop; many an embyro 
architect, photographer, artist, engraver, contractor, agriculturist, horticulturist, 
stock raiser, or iron worker has been forced to take a course in some ordinary 
work which he never followed after leaving school. His time in the shop has 
been largely wasted and in his efforts to learn the trade for which he was best 
adapted, after leaving school, is greatly handicapped. It is to obviate this 
handicap and enable the pupil to become thoroughly proficient in his chosen 
calling that the school shops should exist. 

The ordinary laboring man is altogether too numerous, and it should be our 
studied aim to avoid adding to his ranks. Yet we are annually turning out of 
our schools young men and young women whose training fits them for nothing 
The opportunities and environments at the schools 
for the deaf are far better than may be found at the public schools for the hear- 
ing, and all school authorities should take full advantage of these opportunities 


curriculum of the school. 


better than common work. 


for the benefit of the pupils. 


In every school shop may be found indi- 


True, almost every school for the deaf throughout 


the country attempts to do more or less along the line of manual training, but it 
is evident that in a large proportion of cases the training is misdirected from 
one or more of the following causes : 

Inadequate facilities or insufficient tools or machinery; antiquated tools or 
equipment that are obsolete in our modern shops and factories and not suited 
to the work expected of them; inefficiency or incompetency on the part of the 
instructors, who are often themselves ignorant of the proper handling of the 
tools, or are unable to draw out the pupils’ abilities in the use of such tools; 
disregard on the part of the instructors for getting the best work out of the 
pupils (but ever ready to draw their own pay checks) ; placing of a pupil in a 
department for which he is not adapted by inclination or ability—and a number 


of other causes. 


Some of you who listen to this paper may say the picture is overdrawn, but 
the results of such careless and inefficient instruction are fully evident wherever 
any considerable number of adult deaf people are to be found. Indeed, I could 


name several such cases right here in Seattle, representative of as many schools. 
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One case in particular is that of a printer, who, after finding he could not hold 
employment in any good shop in the city, started a small shop of his own and 
is with difficulty making just about enough to pay living expenses and rent. 
The only reason why he could not hold employment in a journeyman shop is 
that he was not competent—his instruction in the institution shop had been so 
faulty and antiquated that he is not “ up to date.” No employer would take the 
time and trouble to undo the bad training the workman had received in his 
youth at the school where he was educated. 

As has been suggested, the scope of instruction in the school shops should 
be broadened, and many a line of work to which little or no attention is paid 
to-day in our schools should be given a prominent place in the curriculum of 
the industrial department. The inquiry conducted by the industrial commit- 
tee of the National Association of the Deaf brought out some facts that show 
clearly the schools do not make their industrial departments broad enough 
in scope. To enlarge on the scope of the work in the shops it would not be 
necessary, as a rule, that much additional equipment be installed, provided 
the equipment already in be of the latest pattern in every case and able to 
compare favorably with equipment in the ordinary modern shop or factory. 
What we need is to give the pupils a chance to learn some of those lines now 
scarcely thought adapted to the deaf, but which the investigations of the 
committee mentioned above showed were well calculated to prove a rich field 
in which the deaf could earn a livelihood and in a large measure move a 
little higher up the scale as to the nature of employment they secured. 

I wish to emphasize the paramount fact that better and more capable in- 
structors in the industrial departments are necessary. The schools, as a rule, 
try to provide good instructors for the literary departments, but the authori- 
ties seem to consider the industrial departments much as mere “side lines,” 
and to be treated as such. <A few hundred dollars are grudgingly expended 
for some machinery or apparatus, some of it often being second-hand, and 
some cheap men are secured for the formality of imparting instruction to the 
pupils. The lines of work are confined to a few ordinary trades, and if the 
instructors happen to be men who could not make themselves shining lights 
in their respective callings outside the schools the fact seems not to make 
much difference. The mere fact that they will take the positions at a low 
salary suffices to recommend them. Some instructors may not be incompetent 
as workmen, but they certainly are incompetent as teachers if they are not 
able to properly interest the pupils in the work and to give them a _ proper 
comprehension of each operation necessary to bring about the finished product. 
They should be, first of all, good judges of human nature; they must be capa- 
ble managers of men, with good executive ability and quick to notice details; 
they must be able to take hold of the shop and the raw pupils with a firm 
grip and make all the work proceed with precision, knowing every minute 
what each pupil is doing, and being ready always to give instruction here and 
a suggestion there, praising and encouraging where praise may be due, and 
criticising where criticism is needed. With such men, who can instill enthu- 
siasm and a love for the work in the dullest intellect, there would be no excuse 
for turning out into the world such a medley of deaf workingmen as we come 
across wherever we go. 

A thorough understanding of every technical name of tools, machinery, parts 
of machinery, ete, is necessary. This fact seems to be overlooked by the 
majority of industrial instructors. They do not realize that upon a knowl- 
edge of technical terms depends much of the success of the workmen in these 
days of machinery. A hearing man has to know these terms, then how much 
more important is it that the deaf know them thoroughly. It is by writing 
that the employer or foreman gives orders, and the use of one technical term 
should suffice to convey to the workman all the meaning necessary. Be the 
workman ignorant of technical terms or technical words, the foreman would 
sooner discharge him than take the time and trouble to write extended direc- 
tions and explanations. 

I have mentioned one of the chief faults in the equipment of our industrial 
departments, i. e., incompetent and indifferent instructors. The second is the 
failure to thoroughly verse thé pupils in the use of technical terms of tools, 
machinery, operations, ete. The third shortcoming I would define as a neglect 
or failure to conduct the institution shop on lines as nearly similar as possible 
to the methods employed in the conduct of shops by large business or manufac- 
turing concerns—in short, there is a lack of modern business system in the con- 
duct of our school shops. 
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Those who are responsible for the maintenance of the industrial departments 
in our schools for the deaf seem to have a misconception as to what lines may be 
taught. Each pupil should be carefully watched, and his talents and inclina- 
tions ascertained. Then give him a trade or line of work in which he shows the 
most promise of success. If he has an inclination to become a draftsman don’t 
try to make him a shoemaker. He will not stick to the last. However, quite a 
number of the schools teach a good variety of trades, evidently giving the pupils 
choice of the very trades for which they show themselves best adapted. ‘This is 
as it should be, and if the instructors are competent in their respective lines 
and the machinery and equipment are modern these schools are to be com- 
mended; they are doing a grand work. But what can we say of those all too 
numerous institutions which limit their trades to four or five lines, or six at 
best? Is it reasonable to suppose that these half dozen trades suttice for 100 or 
150 pupils? Surely there are many among them who would make good type- 
writers, copyists, bookkeepers, bill clerks, draftsmen, civil engineers, assayers, 
chemists, horticulturists, floriculturists, farmers, stock raisers, dairymen, poul- 
try raisers, bee keepers, linotype operators, cylinder-press feeders, stereotypers, 
and masters of a multitude of other trades not taught in half a dozen schools. 
Some trades that now have a prominent place in the school shops are scarcely 
of sufficient importance to be considered seriously. For instance, shoes are now 
made and repaired by machinery, yet a large number of our schools are faith- 
fully following shoemaking, as they did thirty years ago. 

Agriculture and kindred occupations are among the very best and most re- 
munerative that the deaf can carry on and be independent of all bosses, but 
there is not one school where any extended instruction on practical lines is car- 
ried on in these branches. The science of growing crops of various kinds, dairy- 
ing and stock feeding, etc., are receiving more and more attention at the hands 
of the public school authorities, particularly in the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. Some States have even gone so far as to make these lines 
of instruction a part of the public school curriculum. I can see no reason why 
these branches and a multitude of others particularly well adapted to the deaf 
should not be taken up and taught at every school for the deaf throughout the 
country. I believe the study of the English language could not be better ad- 
vanced than through a study of the various lines of agriculture, supplemented 
by actual work each day on the part of the pupil under competent instructors. 
To get in touch with nature and endeavor to unravel her many secrets would 
‘all forth the pupils’ best efforts at reasoning, and to express their discoveriés 
they would have to use English very largely. An intelligent instructor should 
have little difficuty in drawing out the pupils’ reasoning powers and assisting 
them to express their ideas in correct English. These statements can be made 
to apply with equal force to numerous other lines of work that to-day are barred 
from the industrial departments of our schools. 

By all means let us take conditions in the industrial world as they are and 
make our industrial instruction fit them; discard our antiquated machinery 
and obsolete methods and carry out our instruction along modern, practical 
lines. 


OUR POINT OF VIEW. 
[By Frep C. Larsen, Delavan, Wis.] 


The purpose of this paper, I believe, is rather to give the opinions of others 
than to give my own views; but there is one phase of the twofold education of 
the deaf which, in my opinion, receives altogether too little attention, namely, 
the training of the hand. It is through this training that our boys and girls 
are prepared to earn for themselves a livelihood after leaving school. Few 
there are who take up literary pursuits, but it is the masses that follow trades, 
and we could do no better than to give these children a thorough training in the 
industrial department. In view of the fact that this side of the training of the 
deaf is so important, why should it not receive at least as much attention as the 
literary? This would mean as competent instructors and the department as 
thoroughly equipped. ; 

Very little attention is paid to industrial work by either the Annals or the 
Association Review. A superintendent of a school in the Middle West, in trying 
to supply enough copies of the Annals for his teachers, remarked that as there 
was very little in it for his industrial instructors he would furnish his literary 
teachers with copies first. Why should not these periodicals devote a portion 
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(if not an equal amount) of their space to this department? Realizing that 
industrial training should be given more prominence, the superintendent of a 
southern school expresses himself thus: “The longer I am associated with the 
deaf the more thoroughly I am impressed that industrial training should receive 
more attention, and should be done more systematically and more thoroughly. 
A deaf young man is almost helpless if he is sent out with only a limited Eng- 
lish education, with no trade or profession. I would rather a deaf son of mine 
have his time divided in halves and leave school with poor English and a liberal 
share of technical training than to be an English scholar without such training.” 

Here are a few questions asked by one at the head of the printing department 
of a western schooP, which he desires discussed at this convention : 

* Should the industrial or the literary departments of the schools for the deat 
be the main feature?” 

“What proportion should the pay of the industrial bear to the literary?” 

“Should not the pay of all the employees of the schools for the deaf and the 
blind be by the year?” 

“ Should not an authoritative publication be issued by a competent man rep- 
resenting a work suitable to put in the hands of the deaf, in the printing line. 
at least, as to technicalities connected with the trade, suitable to the use of the 
deaf?” 

From a northern school comes the plea that the assignment of pupils in the 
industrial department should be given more consideration. This instructor in 
the art of printing expresses himself thus: ‘“ One thing about industrial train 
ing that I believe in is that more thought should be given to the placing of 
pupils in the shops. His intelligence, possible location, occupation of parents, 
and his physical build should be factors taken into consideration. And besides 
this, some show a peculiar aptness for certain trades that require attention. It 
would, I admit, be a hard matter to place the pupil right, but I am confident 
that if more attention was given to these things better results would be obtained. 
A pupil should never be placed in a certain department solely because he is 
needed there. This is sometimes done, though all will no doubt agree that it 
should not be done. And I think, also, pupils should never be encouraged to 
jump from one department to another. Many want to do this. If the in 
structor finds the pupil is a failure in his department, then, and not otherwise, 
should he be transferred.” 

This member of the profession is also of the opinion that more attention 
should be given to teaching job work to the apprentices in printing. He says: 
“From what I have seen of the State school printing offices, and from what I 
have heard from the students of Gallaudet College, who come from all over the 
United States and who are in the majority of cases the pick of the graduates of 
these schools, there appears to be too little job work taught. This is especially 
true of the smaller schools, where the number of pupils in the printing office is 
small and where the energies of the whole force is usually bent toward getting 
out the institution paper, not much time being left for instruction in job work. 
It seems that to ten fast and accurate straight compositors in our schools we 
have only one or two good job printers.” 

3elieving a deeper interest should be taken in industrial matters, the instruc- 
tor in painting in one of the Central State schools has this to say: “ The indus- 
trial problem for the deaf is one in which I have taken a great deal of interest, 
and I feel that the time is ripe for a thorough arousing of interest for the indus- 
trial sections in the schools for the deaf, to the end that they will be placed on a 
fair and square footing with the other departments and their importance recog- 
nized more fully by the management, teachers, and parents.” 

A more thoreugh organization of the heads of the trades department would 
enhance their interests is the suggestion by the instructor in carpentry in a 
southern school, saying: “I have thought of trying to organize the heads of the 
seven industrial departments of this institution into an industrial society of 
some kind. I am hardly decided that this would do us much good. I am in for 
anything to advance industrial education for the deaf.” 

An instructor in one of the large schools in the South expresses himself most 
emphatically that ‘ education ” means infinitely more than book learning. He 
says: “ The industrial training for the deaf, instead of being a matter of sec 
ondary importance, as it is usually considered in our schools, is really one of 
primary importance. Heretofore in conventions and educational publications 
discussion has been confined to purely academic subjects. Those taking part 
being teachers, naturally devoted themselves to schoolroom problems, and too 
often engaged in hair-splitting discussion of purely theoretical questions, to the 
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exclusion of those of a more practical character. I am a lover of books and 
have no desire to decry book learning of any kind, but the most important 
problem with which the deaf have to wrestle is that of how to make a living 
and that the man with a knoWledge of some trade or profession has a vast 
advantage over his brother who has had no such training, however well educated 
the latter may be. Our schools have done much in providing this training, but 
much remains for them to do. It is too often assumed that “ education ” means 
a certain amount of book learning. To me it means a training mentally, 
morally, and physically of each child, calculated to fit him to make the best use 
of such powers as he possesses for the benefit of himself, his family, and the 
State. In all of our schools there is a considerable class of pupils who are hope- 
lessly dull. They are not feeble-minded. They are capable of being taught 
much through signs and can converse intelligently, but in the schoolroom they 
are hopeless. Day after day and year after year they sit at their desk fooling 
with a book of primary lessons, a burden to the teacher and a drag on the class. 
They finally leave school with a knowledge of books and language so rudimen- 
tary as to be of no earthly use to them. They have learned much in the way of 
correct habits, manners, ete., but it has been learned by association with officers 
and fellow-pupils. What they have learned in the schoolroom is nil. I am con- 
vinced that sooner or later our schools will recognize the folly of keeping such 
children in the schoolroom, and when it is ascertained beyond all doubt that a 
pupil is incapable of learning enough language to be of practical use to him he 
will be sent to the industrial department and attention be concentrated on giv- 
ing him a training by which he can be self-supporting. We all know deaf men 
who could not write a connected sentence to save their souls, but who are skilled 
workmen and command good wages. The same is true of the girls. <A girl who 
can not learn anything in the schoolroom may be trained to be an excellent cook 
or housemaid.” 


A WESTERN INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE ADAPTED TO THE DEAF. 
[By C. N. HAsKINs, St. Louis, Mo. ] 


Ever since the stalwart father of an interesting deaf girl, who had reached 
the time limit allowed by the statutes of the State without graduation, said to 
me with tears trickling down his face, that he would give half his farm if 
Mamie could go on with her education, I have felt the need of an ungraded 
advanced school where the deaf may go and make definite additional progress 
along educational and cultural lines. This girl, as well as many others, was not 
sufficiently advanced to enter the college at Washington, but her need of addi 
tional opportunity unquestionably was even greater than that of the very bright 
young man or woman who completes the institution course and enters college. 

The crying need of such a school for the deaf, as I have indicated, has perhaps 
been somewhat lessened in some cases by the extension or removal of the time 
limit in many of the State schools for the deaf, and also by the extension of 
speech teaching, but still I think there is very little occasion to discuss the 
desirability of such an institution as is suggested by the title of this paper. 

The kind of a college that I have in mind is not one devoted exclusively to the 
deaf, but an industrial college or university where all classes of students my 
receive both an academic and industrial education’ under conditions most favor- 
able for earning a livelihood, working both with head and hands. In such » 
school I would simply have a place for the deaf, especially adapted to their 
needs, with an instructor or instructors who would appreciate those needs and 
meet the conditions required to supply them. There might also be found a place 
for the blind and even the blind deaf, the purpose being to make life larger, 
brighter, happier, and more useful both to themselves and to others. 

The suggestion even of such an institution will probably be regarded by most 
people as altogether ytopian, impractical, and ideal, but it must be remembered 
that the ideal must always precede the real. Right here it seems to me we 
encounter the real problem of. education, in fact, its very definition, viz, the 
correlative of the real with the ideal, or rather the ideal with the real. 

Education in the past has been too much away from the great fundamental 
fact of human life, that of wealth production from land, or natural products, 
through labor. Education has been largely sought as a means of escape from 
productive labor, and one of the most hopeful signs of the times is the present 
tendency of education along industrial lines, 
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The idea that the higher education is designed to fit people for some easy 
method of making a livelihood has too long prevailed in America and through- 
out the world, and is one of the fruitful causes of all kinds of political and 
business “graft.” The number of intellectual parasites, dudes, and rogues 
turned out by our high schools and colleges should be reduced to the lowest 
possible number, and the principle that mental and manual labor go hand in 
hand, is honorable and noble, and is necessary to the highest welfare of the 
individual, the State, and the race should dominate educational purpose and 
method. 

The main purpose of the institution suggested by this paper should be the 
supplying educational opportunity coupled with industrial opportunity ; a place 
where a simple, plain, and ample living may be made by a few hours of labor 
each day in an environment replete with an atmosphere of education and culture, 
the advantages of which must be fully availed of by those who would enjoy its 
benefits. 

Such a scheme must necessarily include a large tract of fertile and productive 
land favorably located as to transportation and other facilities. This farm must 
be conducted scientifically and practically. With this farm must be associated 
shops and factories, all of which must produce goods both for domestic consump- 
tion and outside market. All construction work should be done. as far as possi- 
ble, by student labor, and everything consumed by them should either be pro- 
duced by them or secured through exchange or sale of same. In other words, 
the supreme test of this school should be the power of each student to be self- 
supporting during such time as the educational process under competent direc- 
tion is deemed desirable. 

I recognize the fact that this test is contrary to the usually accepted theory 
of manual training, technical, and trade schools, but I confidently predict that 
the time is not far distant when the bulk of the work of the world will be done 
by student labor or by happy, enthusiastic workers, no longer toiling in filthy 
sweatshops or dirty, dusty, stuffy factory to the point of exhaustion, producing 
cheap, shoddy, and adulterated goods for profits, that a cheap and shoddy arts- 
tocracy may live artificial and useless lives, but in an environment of education 
nnd culture, with most perfect facilities and conditions for production, men, 
women, and children will make for themselves and each other the material 
things necessary for individual and collective comfort, happiness, and growth, 
and reap such a harvest of intellectual, moral, social, and spiritual development 
as even the poets and prophets have hardly dared to think or dream, much less 
speak or write. 

Sooner or later every school from the kindergartens up to the university will 
be associated with the farm, garden, shop, and factory, when the honor and 
dignity of honest, productive physical labor is not only taught, but practiced, 
and the school I would see founded in the West, where land is yet cheap and 
where proper conditions for the higher education of the deaf do not yet exist, is 
or would be a step in that direction. 

The material foundation of such a school must of necessity be contributed 
either from a philanthropic or business standpoint, or both. It is very possible 
that, properly managed, such an institution as suggested might produce small 
dividends on the capital invested, but even then they should go to the workers 
rather than mere stockholders, or, better still, to additional facilities. Sut 
in no sense would such a school be a charity, not even to the extent that our 
public schools, State institutions, and universities may be so regarded. It 
would be a wise investment, which would repay rich dividends in increased social 
safety, political integrity, common business honesty, individual and collective 
profit and enjoyment, and material progress, prosperity, and productivity. It 
would enable thousands of the youths to secure an education who would other- 
wise be debarred from the pleasures and profits of culture and learning, and 
would turn the tide and trend of many a life into more useful and productive 
channels. What are the surplus profits of individual investments compared 
with such an investment as this? 

It is greatly to the credit of the deaf and their early instructors that they are 
pioneers of industrial education in America, and the uniform and almost 
proverbial industry, thrift, and integrity of the educated deaf testify to their 
wisdom and foresight. Let the deaf and their preceptors and friends take this 
next (and, I almost said, final) step in the evolution of industrial education 
ond their crown of glory will be complete. 

The desirability of the establishi.ent of an ungraded, advanced school 
adapted to the needs of the deaf, I think, is recognized by all who know their 
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general limitations regarding the acquisition of language—the medium of 
thought exchanged, tool of truth, and key to the golden chest containing the 
priceless jewels of knowledge—and the cooperation of all who are interested in 
its consumation is desired and invited. 

The opportunity for such a consummation, to a degree, at least, is now offered 
in the tender of 640 acres of fertile but uncultivated land in a rapidly growing 
community near Ashdown, Little River County, in southwestern Arkansas. 
A temporary board of trustees has been selected consisting of progressive busi- 
ness and professional people of St. Louis, Mo. There is here the possible 
nucleus of such an institution as is briefly and imperfectly outlined herein, and 
any suggestions, criticisms, or tender of sympathy, encouragement, or aid in 
developing this college, either in Arkansas or elsewhere, will be most heartily 
welcomed and duly appreciated. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING—A VALUABLE TRADE FOR THE DEAF. 
[By H. L. Rrpgout, Baton Rouge, La.] 


It gives me great pleasure at this time to present my views on the subject of 
teaching the practical use of painting and decorating, which will enable the 
deaf who take up the course to gain a livelihood after they have finished their 
school education. 

There are many different trades taught in our schools for the deaf. Many 
have been benefited by them and have gone out from school and prospered. On 
the other hand, many have failed in their attempt. It is not because they are 
deaf-mutes, but because they did not have the practical knowledge of their trade. 
Many bright deaf people, through the lack of practical training, are compelled 
to work at other trades, much to their disadvantage. Very few schools teach 
the practical knowledge of the trades, and so make the deaf poor workmen, 
incapable of getting a good job, and a menace to every other man in the craft. 

One of the best trades by which a deaf-mute can gain a living is that of 
painting and decorating. It can be taught in every institution at a very little 
cost. How many hundreds of dollars are spent every year by the different 
institutes to have their painting done? In many cases painters and decorators 
have to be sent for from the larger cities and at an enormous cost. The deaf- 
mute does not get the benefit of this work except when he returns to school and 
finds everything bright and clean. Why can not the money that is spent for 
outside labor be used in securing a good instructor, and the pupils get the 
practical knowledge of painting, and it will be wonderful how the deaf will 
“catch on” to the tricks of the trade when they leave school. A few hours each 
day with a class of boys will save the institution many dollars not only in labor, 
but in the protection such work is to every building. Too little thought is 
given to this particular trade, which might mean so much to the deaf in helping 
them to be independent when they leave school. 

The reason that there are not more deaf painters and decorators is that there 
is no place where they can learn the practical knowledge of such a trade. How 
valuable this is is shown by the establishment of the trade schools, where the 
student is taught the practical: knowledge of their trade. By the addition of 
the course of painting and decorating in the deaf institutes it will enable the 
deaf to obtain the practical knowledge of the trade, and ‘they will leave school 
master painters and decorators, and as there always is a demand for this class 
of work they can easily find employment «at good wages. Superintendent 
Walker, of the Louisiana Institute for the Deaf, started a painting and decorat- 
ing department at Jacksonville, I1l., while he was superintendent there, and it 
proved very successful. When he received his appointment at the Louisiana 
school he immediately set about to start a similar department. He went to 
Jovernor Blanchard and laid before him his plans, and the governor at once 
gave his most hearty approval. Superintendent Walker soon secured an in- 
structor, ordered the best of tools and materials, and a class was started. The 
interest shown in this department is above the average, the boys wanting to 
work evenings and even giving up their Saturday afternoon holiday occasionally. 
The amount of work done is more than enough to pay for the amount expended. 
’ The practical work of this class includes exterior and interior painting, white- 
washing, tinting walls, frescoing, glazing, paper hanging, and finishing of floors, 
and an understanding of the mixing of colors for painting. Superintendent 
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Walker’s plan eventually is to have two or more boys take a room to paint and 
decorate, using their own taste in selection of colors, etc., as though they were 
at work earning their living outside of school. As the work progresses it is 
criticised by the foreman, but considerable latitude is given. In this way the 
rooms are finished completely with no cost for labor, only a small cost for 
material, and the school buildings are kept in first-class shape, and thus the 
boys receive the practical knowledge of their trade. 


CONDUCTING INDUSTRIAL CLASSES ALONG WITH PRACTIOAL WORK 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


[By Zacn. B. THompson, Council Bluffs, Lowa. ] 


Our industrial schools seem to have departed from their original purpose. 
They started out all right to teach the pupils a trade. But gradually they 
changed and became “ producing” shops, which were expected to supply a 
certain amount of product, sometimes in competition with shops in the cities. 
In some schools the shops were (and still are) required to be self-supporting. 
The result was inevitable. It became necessary to rush work, cut out certain 
features, and run the shops more with a view to the doliars and cents than to 
train the pupils in the essentials of the handicraft. This put the teaching 
idea in a secondary place. 

In the institution office the paper has to be issued from the press at a given 
hour on a given day. When there is a sufficient number of apprentices this 
is not difficult, but in the rush to get the paper out the instructor must often 
correct proofs and do other details which would be better learned by the appren- 
tices. 

In “rush” work the average pupil can not learn the principles of his trade. 

Teaching the pupils how to work takes more time and requires more patience 
and tact than to do the work oneself. In outside printing offices there are 
journeymen, and not more than one or two apprentices who pick up their trade 
from day to day. In purely industrial schools where all are learning, let 
teaching the trade be our first aim and the work for the institution be secondary. 

More time should be given to teaching them the details and other essentials. 
An instructor teaching a trade, and with that object alone in view, can not do 
the best work where “rush” is necessary. Each class has but a small part 
of the day, and when the paper is ready to go to press an item is sent in that 
must be set up in a hurry. 

In other cases a rush job is sent in. One pupil begins the job, and before he 
is through his time is up, and another pupil in another class takes it up, and 
perhaps three or four pupils have a “ finger in the pie.” The work is out of the 
office before they all return again, and no one pupil sees the complete details 
of the job. This prevents the apprentices from learning the principles of how 
the job is done. If one pupil were to complete a job, it would take him several 
days to do it, because he has perhaps only two hours a day. 

A partial remedy might be found in the following plan: Have the pupils 
divided into classes and assigned certain gradations of the work. For instance, 
let there be three classes, divided into (1) composition, (2) presswork, (3) job 
and all-round work. Allow the first class to do nothing but composition 
work, learn technical terms, ete., until they have become fairly proficient 
in straight composition and galley-proof correcting. Let the advancement 
be a promotion. In the second class allow the boys to set up type for the 
institution paper and to learn making up forms for the paper, ete., and lastly, 
job work. Then there might be a fourth class of “ graduates,” to whom should 
be given work of any kind, and even getting out the paper might be left entirely 
with them. The “rush” work could be done by them with advantage to their 
training and equipment for their future work in outside shops. In a small 
school this plan is not feasible, but where there are enough apprentices it would 
work to advantage. 

The most satisfactory way of teaching technical terms seems to me to be in 
pasting cuts of various tools and office or shop equipment upon large pieces of 
heavy cardboard and hanging them up in the departments of the industrial 
schools where they will be convenient for apprentices to refer to and to study 
whenever they have an opportunity. This is preferable to a book of such 
terms, as in charts thus prepared the pictures of things are constantly before 
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them, while in a book they are, to a certain extent, out of reach. There are 
technical terms and expressions that can not be illustrated, and these, of course, 
must be taught first by hand, but it is better to teach them as occasion demands 
and at the moment of application, if possible, asking the pupils at another time 
to repeat the explanation and instruction to see if they remember them. 

If pupils have a good command of language and have a natural aptitude for 
the trade they are learning, they will soon pick up the language connected with 
it. The only special instruction necessary in this line is to teach the technical 
terms and expressions. It is the experience of printer apprentices who take 
up the work after leaving us that very few instructions are given in writing, 
except in job work. In composition they are merely handed the copy and sup- 
posed to know how to set it up. In job work, command of ordinary language 
and a knowledge of technical terms will enable any apprentice to follow the 
instructions. For the institution printing office a small manual like one that 
has been prepared by the writer might be made to cover all that is essential in 
this particular. Besides this there should be one in punctuation and a dic- 
tionary showing the proper divisions of words, including proper names, of all 
kinds. The manuals now published divide words according to syllables, which 
is not always a proper guide for use in dividing a word at the end of a line in 
newspaper work, and none of them contain proper names. 

The question of examination by the superintendent is one that involves 
various considerations. It would, no doubt, be salutary, but as a general thing 
the instructor can judge of an apprentice’s work and mark accordingly in the 
weekly or monthly report. 

We have too many apprentices who are not naturally adapted to the trade 
they have selected. They are influenced in their selection by improper motives, 
as selecting the baker’s trade so they can get cake, etc., and the printer’s trade 
to enjoy the advantages of the printing office, as a help to their language, or an 
“easy” trade. This is too often the real secret of the complaint that few 
graduates follow the trades they learn at school. They are not properly 
selected or assigned. Some are placed there at the desire of parents, without 
proper consideration of the pupil’s aptitude. ‘The lazy, discontented, or in- 
competent apprentice, who is a misfit in the office or shop, is the source of dis- 
turbance to others and a thorn in the side of the foreman. The remedy is to 
require some test the same as in the class room, and put a pupil in a department 
of the industrial schools only after careful consideration of his suitability. . 

It should be the aim of each department to lay such a foundation for the 
apprentice that he may perfect himself in the trade after he leaves us. In the 
short time we have it is impossible to do more than this. But this foundation 
will give him a right start, try him out, and prepare him to comprehend the 
instructions that may be given him when he enters a regular office or shop. 

As my work is confined to the printing office, I have discussed this subject 
with special reference to that, but it seems to me that the methods I have out- 
lined will apply in principle in all of the industrial departments, since the ob- 
jects, the difficulties, and the results are practically the same in all, differing 
only in kind. 


HOW OAN PHOTO-ENGRAVING BE BEGUN AND MAINTAINED IN OONNEO- 
TION WITH THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT ? 


[By GrEorGE S. Porrer, Trenton, N. J.] 


First get a man who thoroughly understands the art and trust to his judg- 
ment in fitting up the department in a first-class manner. But as good photo- 
engravers command from $20 to $50 per week, it is a question whether insti- 
tutions for the deaf can afford the services of these high-priced artisans. 

The only other way is for the school that desires to take up photoengraving 
is to get some one connected with the school who understands photography to 
study up the process, provided he is willing to work overtime. And after he has 
made satisfactory progress and is able to teach it to a few pupils he should 
receive extra pay as an encouragement. 

A photographer can by long and conscientious study and experimenting dig 
it out himself with what aid he can get from process men, as I did, but it would 
be much quicker, easier, and, I should say, cheaper to attend a school of photo- 
engraving, such as the one now being conducted at Effingham, Ill. A nine- 
months’ course, costing, say, $300, would be sufficient to qualify any ambitious 
young man for a position. 
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A department of photo-engraving once started in a school for the deaf wouid, 
to my way of thinking, be ® very good investment for the following reasons: 
(1) It would afford those who receive instruction a chance to master an art 
that commands high salaries, the demand for good engravers being greater than 
the supply. (2) It would open a new branch of work to both the art and 
printing departments. The art classes could prepare the illustrations or 
design cover pages; these in turn could be handled by the engravers, and the 
finished blocks turned over to the printing department, where the printer boys, 
at least one or two, could learn what is termed “ overlay ” work, a branch of 
printing that commands excellent pay for experts. Then, again, these cut- 
out “overlays” are turned over to the pressman, whose expert knowledge of 
such work also commands higher wages than those who do only ordinary 
printing. Thus it will be seen that photography, art photo-engraving, and 
printing go hand in hand, each depending on the success of the other. 

And, best of all, the schooi that is fortunate in having in operation all of 
these four departments, working harmoniously together, has a perpetual expo- 
sition of its work that could not be accomplished without these aids. 

I think I have, in a small way, demonstrated the feasibility of such an 
undertaking at the New Jersey school. 


“ 


HOW OAN A LARGER ATTENDANCE OF INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTORS BE 
SECURED AT OUR CONVENTIONS ? 


[By Perer N. PETERSON, Fairbault, Minn. } 


The number of industrial instructors at our schools for the deaf is small in 
comparison with the teachers in the academic department. The former are so 
few they are almost lost sight of in a convention like this, and their work is 
apt to be overlooked. At any rate, it does not receive the attention it is enti- 
tled to. This may account in some degree for their apparently small attendance. 
Still, in proportion to their number it may be safe to assume that their attend- 
ance is as large as that of the teachers. Be that as it may, it is not so large 
as it ought to be; and how to remedy this defect is the province cf this paper. 

The work performed by the industrial instructor occupies a prominent place 
in the curriculum. Yet in former conventions of the association just one ses- 
sion, and no more, has been allotted to the discussion of manual training and 
trade teaching. Its importance can not be overestimated. Without the train- 
ing pupils receive in the shops and work rooms they would stand a mighty slim 
chance of earning a living after they leave school. This assertion may seem 
hackneyed, and to some altogether too prosaic. But we must be practical. 
The bread and butter problem is the one great problem that all of us must solve, 
each for himself, whether it be by the brains or by the hands, or by both. Most 
of the deaf must rely on their hands, because practically all the higher walks 
in life are barred to them. 

I believe that 2 greater attendance of industrial instructors could be secured 
at conventions if more time and interest were devoted to the discussion of their 
work. Manual training is still-in its infancy. There are vast fields in every 
branch, yet unexplored. The schools can not keep up with the rapid advance of 
mechanical and industrial work. 

Another and more important reason for his absence is a purely economic one. 
It costs quite a sum of money to attend a convention when one has to travel 
half across the continent, more or less. The industrial instructor receives small 
salary, all too small in fact. He can ill afford to attend expensive conventions, 
even with the best will in the world. It must not be supposed that he has no 
interest in his work or that he does not care. He is as faithful and conscien- 
tious as the average teacher, and that is saying a great deal. 

And finally, let me put in a plea both for the man and his work, and this plea 
is addressed to all who are engaged in the education of the deaf: 

Give him some encouragement, both morally and financially, in proportion 
as he deserves it. As long as his work is being looked down upon and he re- 
ceives the pay of a day laborer it may be some time before he can see his way 
clear to attend the meetings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 
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TRADES SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


[By ANTHONY CAPELLI, Fanwood, N. Y.] 

Are the deaf pupils of our schools receiving proper training in the various 
handicrafts they are being taught and on which thousands of dollars are being 
spent annually for the purpose? 

The success or attainments of graduates show this. By graduates I mean 
those only who have completed the full school course allowed, and not those 
who have attended school for a few years and learned only part of a trade and 
then left school to earn a paltry few dollars for their labors. 

It is well known that many children are taken from school to help their par- 
ents; in some cases the children leave of their own accord, for various reasons. 

This paper is written to show the injustice done to the various schools in 
which these children were educated. 

As everybody familiar with an institution for the deaf knows the hours 
allotted to trade teaching each day are from two to three, it will be seen what 
difficulties the instructors have in teaching the young apprentices the full trade. 

In the schoolroom they are graded according to their standing, and only 9 to 
12 pupils are in one class, whereas the number of apprentices learning a trade 
is sometimes 30 or more, and they are of all grades. 

In technical schools for the hearing if is different. They are all graduates of 
grammar or high schools and devote at least six to eight hours a day in learn- 
ing a trade. s 

In a technical school of very high standing, not far from Fanwood, no stu- 
dent can win his way unless he goes at his work earnestly. Competent in- 
structors are employed, and the classes regularly inspected, almost daily. This 
school was founded by a philanthropist and has since been endowed by other 
men of wealth who have an interest in the welfare of the future generations of 
our youths. It is not free, but at the same time it is not a school for pro- 
moters to make money. It was my good fortune about eighteen years ago to 
make the acquaintance of several of the students of this school. Among theni 
there were three with whom I had daily associations. Two of them were poor 
and the third of well-to-do parents. The two poor boys studied hard. One of 
them tutored in the evening and in summer worked, so as to be able to pay his 
way through. The well-to-do youth took things easy and thought that he would 
be able to win his way through without much trying, but he soon found out his 
mistake, as the president of the school, who, by the way, was a very painstaking 
gentleman, soon found him out, as all will be found out in this school who do 
not keep up with their studies, and without much ado notified him that idlers 
were not tolerated, as applicants were in waiting who desired an education to 
fit them to be useful, whereas he was wasting his time. He had the means, but 
not the inclination. So it is with many of the deaf. The instructors do their 
best, but as the child has not the inclination, perhaps not the ability, hence in 
many cases time is wasted. 

Now, about the other poor students who plodded their way under difficul- 
ties. They graduated with honor, of course, and both are now filling respon- 
sible positions. One is superintendent of a mining town in the West, and the 
other is a chief civil engineer in our fast-growing, sunny South. 

Now, if the same rule applied to our schools for the deaf as in this technical 
school above mentioned better results would accrue, but this seems out of 
place in free institutions with deaf apprentices. The next best thing for 
instructors is to impress upon the mind of their young charges the importance 
of learning a trade, and success often follows cases which at first seemed 
failures. 

It is often very discouraging to all concerned when an apprentice after hav- 
ing made rapid progress toward mastering a trade is transferred to another, 
through the wish of his parents, who write to the principal that they want 
their child to learn another trade. This I consider to be a hindrance to the 
good work of instructors in turning out competent .workmen out of the deaf 
children. 

The time spent by the deaf in learning a trade is none too long, as it may 
appear to some. : 

Take printing, for instance. In our institutions the apprentices devote two 
or three hours a day, and they are composed of all grades. 
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A hearing youth is not taken as an apprentice until he is over 14 years of 
age, and he must be a graduate of a grammar school at least. His time as 
an apprentice is from four to seven years, and at the end of that time he be- 
comes a journeyman printer and receives the fuli scale paid journeymen 
printers, which, here in New York City, is $21 per week fer nine hours a day 
work. 

The deaf apprentices in our institutions for the deaf work about three hours 
a day. That would be eighteen hours a week, and as forty weeks consti- 
tute au academic year in most of our institutions, without deducting time 
lost for various causes and holidays, in one year the deaf would have been 
occupied at the trade 720 hours, while on the other hand the hearing youth. 
with all his faculties as an advantage and working nine hours a day, would 
spend nearly 2,800 hours in one year, or nearly four times as much as our 
deaf apprentices do. The time for the deaf in learning a trade is none too 
long, yet, taking all these things into consideration, the graduates from Fan- 
wood printing office all are successful. 

Better results could be obtained if post-graduate courses were in vogue in 
our institutions for the deaf. The apprentice would be able to devote more 
hours each day than he does now and become accustomed to the way he would 
be after he leaves school. 

An illustration of this is the fact that all the apprentices that remain at Fan- 
wood during the summer months and “set” up the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal have 
turned out to be the best printers that have graduated. 

A few years ago there was a howl] about the introduction of machines and 
that skilled labor in this country was doomed, and that teaching a trade in our 
schools was simply a waste of money. True, machines have been introduced 
and will continue to be, but instead of having been a curse to the deaf in the 
printing business they have turned out to have been a godsend. Formerly 
there were many tramps and traveling printers, who skipped from place to 
place, and employers preferred these to the deaf, but with the advent of the 
improved typesetting machines the traveling printers seem all to have disap- 
peared. Another thing is that printing establishments used to take a goodly 
number of boys to learn the business, but since the machine sprang up the 
number of apprentices has been reduced. The result is that now good workmen 
are more in demand than formerly, and if the deaf master the trade thor- 
oughly while at school they will have very little difficulty in securing steady 
positions at the prevailing prices paid journeymen printers. 

Not long since the German Emperor sent an expert to study the labor condi- 
tions in this country. He was here during the St. Louis Exposition and made 
a thorough study, and on his return reported that the demand in this country for 
skilled workers was far greater than the supply. This was attributed to the 
machines—that little or no attention was paid to apprentices was shown by the 
preference of foreigners to our own workmen. 

Good workmen, be they hearing or deaf, are always in demand everywhere, 
and the boy that will master his trade is bound to rise. Therefore I think more 
attention should be given to trade schools in our schools for the deaf. A boy 
may not shine as a scholar, yet he may be successful in some kind of a trade. 


ARE LABOR BUREAUS FOR THE DEAF NECESSARY? 
[By Miss Etste M. STEINKE, Delavan, Wis. | 


The world is moving and the conflict between capital and labor becomes every 
year more bitter. The end is not yet and who shall say what it will be? 

The great labor unions are so organized that the laborer will receive the 
greatest help, that his rights are protected. in order to facilitate the ease with 
which the man out of employment may find again the work that will keep his 
family from starvation or the degradation of applying to charitable institutions. 
The avenues open to the deaf workman are limited; he has not always the 
means at hand for finding out where there are workmen wanted. Some Euro- 
pean countries have seen the need of help for their deaf citizens, have estab- 
lished bureaus where they may: find help in getting work. But under all these 
circumstances the deaf workman is handicapped and more often has to take a 
place that his hearing competitor leaves as undesirable. -It seems that it 
would appeal to every unbiased person that if labor bureaus and information 
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bureaus are necessary for the hearing workmen they are many times more 
necessary for the deaf workman. 

Every school for the deaf strives to place its graduates on a plane with the 
hearing workman of the same skill, but they should go one step farther and 
place for the help of the deaf workman an oflice into which he can come for 
information, or even, perhaps, meet his employer face to face, and thus know 
who is willing to employ the deaf, and this would be a spur to his best efforts 
to meet the requirements of the employer should it at first appear that he lacks 
in skill and fitness. 

When we think of the many years that a deaf child spends away from home, 
how short his vacations are, we can at once see that his parents can form no 
just estimate of his powers. Lis teachers, the superintendent, and those who 
have had his training in charge know his abilities, his character, far better, so 
they are the ones who should recommend him to the employer. 

It would seem that this great convention might help this movement forward 
by placing the stamp of its approval on such a bureau of information and help 
for the deaf. 


WORK SUITABLE FOR DEAF oe A LEAVING SCHOOL AND HOW 


| By Miss Susan Bb. Kerr, Fulton, Mo. | 


In my judgment there are three spheres open to deaf girls after leaving 
school. First, for some few who are specially talented along that line, teaching 
in the schools for the deaf, of their fellow-mutes, is a tine opportunity. But 
these few will be only a small proportion of the whole number. 

For the remainder I would unhesitatingly say, working either as seamstresses, 
when they show special gifts in that direction, or, where it seems to me by far 
the greater number will fit in, along the line of domestic science, either as 
lousemaids or cooks. The latter is, in my opinion, the most important work for 
which to train them. 

The great question of the day with housekeepers is the servant problem, and 
when a deaf girl is fitted for this work, even if she only finds it necessary to use 
her knowledge in her own or her father’s house as mistress, she is much mare 
independent for the fact of this knowledge and can add greatly to the health 
and comfort of her household. If she has to earn her own living this avenue, 
when she is well trained, is then open to her. The deaf, just as with hearing 
girls, are varied in their tastes, but when they have the taste for cookery they 
do as well as hearing girls. I have tried teaching both, and find the deaf just 
as apt pupils when they are talented in this line as are the hearing girls. 
Therefore it seems to me of the utmost importance that those of the deaf 
who are strong enough should be given every opportunity for this training, 
and when they show that their taste runs in this direction a very thorough 
training should be given them, both in plain and fancy cooking—with regard to 
health and economy. : 

The deaf boys are given many and varied opportunities, such as cabinet-mak- 
ing, shoemaking, tailoring, blacksmithing, wagon making, baking, and printing; 
and, at least in the Missouri school up to the last four years, the girls have only 
had sewing and dressmaking, besides their regular school literary and art work. 
Now, however, in this school cooking is taught in a very practical way, having 
the larger girls cook for the cottage and the small children’s dormitory, for 90 
people in all, taking that work one week in every three for one meal a day, thus 
giving all a turn and making the work sufficiently easy on all. As to the latter 
. part of the question—how to obtain the positions for them—it seems to me the 
superintendent should set up a kind of intelligence office and keep his eyes open 
for such places, being careful to see to it that the girls are put into the proper 
kind of homes, and I think this will not be found a difficult thing to do. I hope 
the day will soon come when every school for the deaf over the land will make 
this part of the education of the deaf a prominent part of the work of the 
school, and I believe that such a condition will soon come to pass. 


Mr. F. D. Cuarxe. Last winter the chairman of this section ad- 
dressed a communication to President Booker T. Washington, asking 
him if students at the Tuskegee Institute were allowed to go from 
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one trade to another until they had found the one they wanted: how 
the literary and industrial work were correlated ; whether the vy had 
any system of helping students to procure employment or positions 
when ‘they left school, and whether students ever followed more than 
one trade. The following answers were received: 
THE TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND [NDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, February 28 1905. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter to Mr. B. T. Washington, under date of February 18, 
in which you ask certain questions about our work here, has been handed to me 
to answer. I beg to hand you the following answers, which I hope will give 


you the information which you wish. 


1. As far as possible, our students make their own choice in selecting trades. 
A great majority of our students come here with definite ideas as to the line of 
work which they wish to pursue; hence, it is usually an easy matter to assign 
them to the trade or industry which they wish to take. Occasionally students 
become dissatisfied with their trade or industry, in which case, if they give 
satisfactory reasons for wishing to make the change, they are allowed to do so. 

2. Our students have regular literary work along with their industrial work. 
Our aim is to correlate the work so as to make one dovetail or fit into the 
other—that is, in the class room, as far as possible, the students take problems 
that arise in their industrial work. For example, they figure on the cubical 
contents of a wagon body to hold so much farm produce; the number of yards 
of plastering in a house; the amount of lumber required, ete. In their English 
work they also write compositions on industrial work, such as the construction 
of a wheel, building of a house, planting of corn, etc. As far as possible these 
follow through all of the literary work. 

3. We have no regular system of helping students to procure positions after 
they leave school. We keep a register of graduates and undergraduates in the 
different industries, and whenever we have applications for positions the names 
and addresses of persons are sent whom we think are competent to fill the 
positions. We usually have on hand a great number of applications for persons 
in the different industrial lines, so that without entering into any regular cam- 
paign there are places for all of our students on graduation. 

4. Very few students attempt to learn more than one trade. In one or two 
cases—as in the wheelwright shop and blacksmith shop—we have had some 
students to learn one of the trades, as, for instance, wheelwrighting, and take 
enough work in the blacksmith shop to familiarize them with the tools and 
material; but those cases are very rare where students attempt to take more 
than one trade. 

If there is any further information which I can give you I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Yours, truly, R. R. TAYLOR, 
Director of Industries. 
Mr. WARREN ROBINSON, 
Wisconsin School for Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


Mr. Clarke also read the following letter: 
LITTLE Rock, June 13, 1905. 
DEAR Mr. RoBINson: Your question, “In what form can rewards be offered 
pupils for good work without doing injustice to or discouraging the others?” 
is a hard one to answer. In my opinion, we are generally obliged to give 


. several rewards or a few will feel that they have been treated unjustly. For 


the last three or four years we have been giving our pupils little certificates of 
good work and conduct only, and I think it a good plan. Those certificates are 
printed in the Optic office here, and are signed by pupil’s teacher and the super- 
intendent. They «re inexpensive, yet those who get them are always proud to 
carry them home and show to their parents and friends, and in many cases 
they help the holder to find work during vacation, and encourage them to do 
good work while in school. They have been given in both the literary and 
industrial departments of our school. We also give rewards sometimes in the 
form of books, tools, and medals. é 
Yours, truly, SIDNEY W. KING. 

59-1——_8 


S. Doe. 105, 
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Mr. F. D. Crarke. To the foregoing a few words from George M. 
Cauley, of Fulton, Mo., a former instructor for twenty-nine years in 
shoemaking in the Missouri school, may not be out of place. He says: 

The greatest trouble I experienced with the boys was that I had to urge 
them too much in order to make the shop self-sustaining. I had from 25 
to 35 boys in my department and most of them were very unruly. I found 
that the best way to manage them was to keep an account of their work, when 
begun and finished. I divided 50 cents among the three best boys. The one 
that did the most and best work got 25 cents: the next best, 15 cents; the 
third best, 10 cents. I found that gave good satisfaction. Another thing I did 
was to keep a grade sheet and grade all the work done—good, medium, and poor. 


The following letter and answers to questions dealing with indus- 
trial topics were ordered printed : 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


Jacksonville, May 4, 1905. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of April 29 is before me. I will take pleasure in com- 
plying with your request to enlist the interest of some of our people here to 
answer your questions. I will take the liberty of saying, for my part, that— 

1. I think the teaching of baking is eminently practicable in a school for the 
deaf. This trade has been taught in this school for many years. It is a favor- 
ite with the boys, the difficulty being that more of them want to enter it than 
we can accommodate, although the products of the bakery are very extensive. 

2. It does not impress me that instruction in dairying, from the standpoint 
of the institution, is feasible, although it might be a desirable occupation for 
some of the boys after they had finished school. There was a time, many years 
ago, when some of them worked in the dairy barn, but in certain ways it proved 
to be an annoyance. They were not taught dairying upon scientific principles. 
To make it a success for them they ought to be so taught, but there would be 
such a limited number that could be, that I doubt whether the results would 
make it worth while. 

3. Bee keeping might pay if the institution farm were extensive enough to 
place the apiary a safe distance away to spare the children from unpleasant 
experiences with the business end of his beeship. But, as with dairying, I 
think that but few could be benefited in the way of instruction. 

Yours, very truly, 
Cc. P. GILtettT, Superintendent. 

Mr. WARREN ROBINSON, 

School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Q. Should the industrial instructors in schools for the deaf maintain a 
separate associaton? 

A. I see so many reasons against the maintenance of a separate organiza- 
tion that, to my mind, they outweigh any advantages that might be urged 
in its favor. The number of industrial instructors is small; the number who 
would attend a meeting is smaller. Assuming that each is a master of the 
industry or trade he teaches, there is little reason for a discussion of technical 
points. On the other hand, the discussion should be on general topics, such as 
the relation of the scholastic to the industrial departments, means of coopera- 
tion between the two, the correlation between mental and manual development, 
ete. Such discussion would or should be of quite as much interest and value to 
the heads of schools and to teachers of the scholastic department as to the 
teachers of industries, and therefore merits a place on the programme of 
the convention. The general programme of the convention should be of ad- 
vantage to anyone engaged in any phase of educational work with the deaf. 
but with a separate organization the industrial instructors would feel slight 
inclination to attend conventions. The recognition of the industrial instructors 
by the convention tends to dignify their position somewhat and to bring to their 
department the recognition which its importance justifies. 

Epwarp J. HECKER. 
OLATHE, KANs. 


Q. Is it possible to thoroughly teach a trade in the industrial departments of 
our schools for the deaf? 
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A. I do not think it possible to thoroughly teach a trade in the industrial de- 
partments of our schools. I did not learn much myself while at school. 
Learned more outside at home. 

Q. If it were impossible to give a deaf boy both intellectual and individual 
training, which would it be most advisable to drop? 

A. If it were impossible to give a deaf boy both intellectual and industrial 
training, I think it would be advisable to drop him from school. 

J. H. CARTWRIGHT. 


In answer to a letter of inquiry concerning horticulture and flori- 
culture, the following reply from Los Angeles may be of interest : 


To tell you the truth this line of business would be as profitable and advan- 
tageous in every way for the deaf as any other trade or profession, provided 
the deaf were fitted for it and had a love for plant life and would persevere in 
the work in spite of ordinary difficulties and drawbacks incident to the business. 
I know of many deaf persons who have tried (?) this line in England, Canada, 
and California, and they will tell you there is no money in it—only hard work. 
Very few of them have made a success of it, and they are the highly educated 
ones who have learned the names of the plants and know how to propagate and 
raise them to perfection. This a partially educated deaf mute can not do. If 
our schools would teach and train the pupils to take a real interest in plant life 
and study their growth and learn their names, etc., more could be done to open 
a healthy, profitable, and highly respectable field for them than anything I 
know of. This is also applicable to farming, poultry raising, and stock farming. 
All must be well learned, loved, and studied to make a success of them. Any- 
one can be a laborer; the market is overstocked with clodhoppers and loafers. 
I wonder what our college at Washington, D. C., is doing in this line in pre- 
paring the students for their life work? 

THOMAS WIDbDD. 


DELAVAN, WIS. 


Q. How should millinery be started, and what are some of the reasons for 
teaching it to deaf girls? 

A. As Superintendent Walker, of the Wisconsin school, has decided to begin 
millinery in a small way this fall and has asked me to take charge of the work 
along with my school duties, Mr. Robinson handed me the foregoing question 
to answer: 

3efore beginning teaching at the Wisconsin school I had had fifteen years’ 
experience as a milliner. It is my intention to start with two classes of older 
girls, who indicate talent in this line, of about 10 each and give them two 
hours each week. Three special reasons for teaching millinery are that it de- 
velops taste as regards color and matters of dress; teaches economy, in that it 
enables a girl not only to trim her own hat, but to make the most of the least 
material at hand, and it may be old material at that; and it may be a means of 
support to not a few. The girls will be taught the harmony of colors first, then, 
as all apprentices are, will be instructed in band making and frame making and 
finally in trimming, also to make their own hats and to steam and press old 
material, etc. Preparers or frame makers, whose work is in a measure mechan- 
ical, can earn from $4.50 to $10 a week, and trimmers much more, as trimming 
is an art. From observation among our girls I am confident that many of them 
are capable of doing well as milliners if their abilities are known to the right 
parties. 

KATHERINE WILLIAMS. 


OGDEN, UTAH. 

Q. Would it not be a good thing to start the publication of a magazine de- 
voted to the industrial interests of our schools? 

A. To this question, it seems to the writer, but one answer should be 
made by those who have the best interests of the schools at heart. Such a publi- 
cation will be a means of education to all its readers by the publication of 
results attained by certain policies, the ideas exchanged by the different depart- 
ments in different schools, the homogeneity of the work in the different schools 
as results are attained and observed, the bringing forth of the work by dif- 
ferent pupils in the schools. What they have done others may do, a striving 
for the best by all, and an interchange of views which now can have no expres- 
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sion, having no vehicle, and in a form even more widespread and lasting than 
"an ever be by mutual contact in conventions and meetings. The latter are no 
doubt beneficial to those who may be able to attend, but it can never be hoped 
to reach a stage where a general attendance may be had. And, admitting a 
general attendance, the average intelligence is not expected to be that of our 
more fortunate educational experts, and the gift of gab, at the best, is limited in 
any body of men and women, and how much less must it be with us who only 
know, many of us, how to work with our hands. And yet many more, very 
many more, may be able to pen something worthy of the attention of one another, 
be their ability ever so limited in respect to ideas and their expression. Then, 
again, by this means we may help reduce the great evil of being removed from 
our positions by every whim of superintendents and boards, and in this great 
day of organizations can organize in such a way as to demand rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits which now we are almost as impotent to demand or expect 
as the veriest machines which we handle. It will serve to show to the differ- 
ent boards and superintendents the need of other branches of trades, and the 
field will be widened for other employees, which will tend to strengthen our 
ranks, broaden and enlarge the work of all, and as a matter of course those who 
come under our tutelage. Some will say that we have not the means, not 
the ability, not the opportunity. It will not pay! Why not? Tell me that 
among the 133 schools of this country, with their many employees, there are 
not enough to organize a company and sell stock enough to make a start in a 
modest way. The sure, slow way, to my mind, is the best at all times. Not 
the branching out with a large and expensive plant and many officials. Could 
not there be an active agent in every school, or State, to watch the interests 
of the publication, secure subscriptions, advertisements, and work for the good 
of the publication in any manner that a wide-awake person could do? And, 
do you not think there would be a good field for advertising in its columns, all 
the lines of which our schools must be the purchasers? Were I not about to 
retire I would not hesitate to strike now and at once, and I do hope anjl 
believe that the matter will be taken up and brought to a practical realization. 
H. M. Bonn. 

Mr. F. D. Crarxe. The question of industrial training is now be- 
fore the convention for discussion. 

Mr. Rogers. I _— like to have some expression on the value of: 
tailoring for the deaf. We have taught that trade in the Kentucky 
school, and have thought it a very good trade. 

Mr. Bowtes. I will give the result of my experience. In the Vir- 
ginia school we had a tailoring department with forty or fifty mem- 
bers, and three years ago I w ent to the trouble to find out how many 
pupils who “wl that trade followed it after they left school. T 
could not find any in the whole State, but I found one that had fol- 
lowed it for a year and dropped it. All of these things are, of course, 
educative, but in the matter: of tailoring, as a means of earning a 
livelihood it was a failure, for the boys went to work at something 
else. 

Mr. Buattner. Our tailoring department has not been in existence 
long enough to answer that question as to whether the pupils follow 
the trade ‘after they leave school. We have several graduates from 
our school who learned the trade, not thoroughly, but ‘they have gone 
out and are working in tailoring establishments ‘and are earning good 
wages. They come » back occasionally well dressed and looking pros- 
perous. 

Doctor Crourer. Answering one question, as to whether tailoring 
is a desirable or profitable t ‘ade to teach in an institution, I desire to 
state that we have made a place for tailoring for a number of years. 
We have an expert instructor and provide him with expert assistants. 
We teach tailoring in all its branches, making up garments, cutting, 
and fitting. Most of the boys obtain positions in the large stores in 


the towns. I call to mind five of our boys who are conducting tailor- 
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ing establishments of their own, where they do a regular tailoring 
business and are making money. I wish to add further that I agree 
thoroughly with the paper presented by Mr. Clarke as to the value 
of trade teaching as against manual training. In principle, perhaps, 
manual training ought to be a good thing and something that our 
schools for the ‘deaf. ought to have. The great objection ‘to manual 
training is that it does not afford sufficient “opportunity for practical 
: ork, and our pupils do not go out sufficiently far advanced in the 

‘ade that they attempt to acquire to enable them to maintain them- 
ne in the trades and occupations that they try to follow. 

We teach a number of trades and we try to teach them well. We 
employ an expert teacher in every instance. For nearly all of the 
trades the chief instructor has an assistant; in some of them two. 
Ample time is given—in the intermediate departments, two hours 
daily; in the advanced departments, three. 

It would be difficult for me to state just which trade taught in our 
schools is best. We find woodworking very profitable. Tailoring, 
shoemaking, building, bricklaying, painting, bookbinding, and glaz- 
ing are all good. And I wish to add that, owing to some admirable 
remarks by Mr. Walker, of the Lousiana school, we have added 
wall decoration since the term opened last fall, and with good results. 

Teach trades well or don’t teach them at all. There should be a 
close relation between the industrial and the trades teaching depart- 
ment and the intellectual department. I mean the instruc tors should 
be brought together. Our instructors in the industrial departments 
attend all the meetings of the teachers of the intellectual department, 
and an effort is made to point out how work in the intellectual depart- 
ment may be supplemented in the industrial departments, and vice 
versa. It is remarkable how much can be done in this way. Again, 
we strive to elevate the work done in the industrial departments. It 
is sought in every way possible to make it as praiseworthy, as ele- 
vated, as important, as the school work. It is certainly equally as 
important, perhaps more so in many instances, as the work in the 
intellectual department. 

We give prizes. I suppose that more than one-half of the prizes 
awarded at the end of the last term were won by the pupils in the 
industrial departments. At the end of the term the members of our 
board of directors and others visiting the departments offer prizes to 
the most successful workers in the different departments. It is a 
good thing to do. 

There are four boys who have taken up typesetting and linotype 
work, and now have good positions in the State. Mr. Walker, of 
South Carolina, tells me there is one who has a good position in 
Florida. It pays well. A boy who left us at the end of last term, 
who took a post-graduate course in typesetting, before he was oe 
received a call to go to Philadelphia to take charge of a linotype a 
$15 a week to begin with. I also received a letter from one of the 
largest canning departments in Philadelphia asking for five boys 
from our school. I had a letter from the superintendent of a large 
shoemaking factory to send him four of the graduates in the shoe- 
making class. I could only send two. 

By seeking to raise up the workers in the trade department, by seek- 
ing to place them on a level with the workers in the intellectual 
department, a great deal of good may be done. 
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The lady who wrote the paper on the education of the blind-deaf 
interested me very much. We have at Doylestown, Pa., a home in 
which we have four blind-deaf inmates. They were very unhappy, 
indeed, when they first entered the home. Luckily some one sug- 
gested giving them employment — something to do. We did so. 
Taught “them needle work, taught them sewing, interested them in 
household work, and their dissatisfaction has given way to content- 
ment. I thoroughly believe in giving employment. 

Mr. T. P. Crarke. As you all know, or most of you know, I have 
charge of the youngest school as far as industrial departments go. 
Three years ago, W hen I took charge of the Oregon school, we had 
practically no industries. I found in the industrial department, 
including machinery, the inventory amounted to $36.60, which gives 
you an idea of what had been done. 

I am happy to say, though, that we have already had three grad- 
uates from my industrial department. They are boys, and two of 
them are earning $3 a day at carpenter work, and the other $40 per 
month at ty pesetting. None of them knew anything about work as 
work when I first knew them. The foreman of the printing office 
was setting type and printing himself; now my foreman has not set 
a type for two years. 

The first question I was up against was to get the boys interested 
in the shops, not as a place to go and pass the time until they could 
get out and talk. I worked in every way to interest them. T offered 
prizes, and I had to give prizes for very poor work. I gave to the 
boy who made the best joint before Christmas 50 cents, and I had 
for the contest a box of 50 specimens. They were brought to my 
office to be tested, and I found five that were absolutely accurate, so 
I was out $2.50. But the boys who made those five joints and got 
50 cents were made carpenters at once—that is, they had an idea that 
they wanted to be carpenters. 

I make it a rule in my shop that no job shall be finished until I 
have inspected it, and I will not allow any job to go out of the shop 
that will not pass in the market. We have also organized a paint- 
ing and glazing class, only so far as the needs of the institution re- 
quire. I find that my boys—all boys—will do better work if the 
work is going to be used; just as I find that a child will write a bet- 
ter letter that he is going to send to someone than he will writing 
exercises. So I have followed that plan, given my pupils in the 
shop much work that is to be used. Of course, my institution has 
been in such shape that it has been very easy for me to do that. 

The baking trade has been spoken of here. I have found that 
very successful. The boys do excellent work, and go to the cities 
and make good bakers. The girls do very little fancy sewing. We 
teach plain. and fancy sewing in that order. After they have learned 
plain sewing, if they have any time left, they may learn fancy sew- 
ing. Once every year I require every one of the older girls to appear 
upon the stage in a dress she has made herself. 

There is one thing that I have stumbled on that I have found of 
very great assistance that I have not found in use elsewhere. I have 
a library of trade catalogues pertaining to all my trades, and if you 
will use them in your institution on the shelves in the shops you will 
have to replace them more often than any other books. The pupils 
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come to me on Monday afternoon sometimes and ask me to let them 
have those catalogues to read. Of course, we have been building 
up our shops a little at the time. A boy will often come to me and 
tell me what he wants, usually in signs, and I will tell him to go off 
and consult the catalogue and tell me what it will cost, and often he 
sees that it would be impossible to purchase the tool, as it will cost 
perhaps more than the job he wants to do with it. 

The catalogue idea is one that is new to me, and it gives me a great 
deal of help. You just write to the best houses and tell them you use 
the catalogue. This spring I have been putting in about $700 worth 
of plumbing, and Howells & Co. sent me a very handsome catalogue. 
{t has been of very great help in teaching the names of articles used 
in plumbing. I have found these catalogues useful in stopping the 
boys from coming to me and asking for a hammer and anything of 
the sort, for they will now go to the catalogue and then come and ask 
me for the kind of hammer or saw that they want. 

Mr. W. K. Arco. I was greatly interested in the paper on the deaf- 
blind. In our school we have several. Our deaf-blind pupils do 
exactly as the other children do. There is no difference whatever in 
their eating, sleeping, and school work, and we have found that they 
are very much interested in the work of the industrial school. Our 
oldest pupil, Lottie Sullivan, whom you all met at St. Louis, has 
taken a great interest in sewing, and especially in a machine that has 
been given to her. And this spring Lottie made herself a suit. She 
insisted upon putting in every stitch herself, and where she made a 
mistake on taking it out and doing it over herself. 

Doctor Crouter has struck the keynote in this industrial training, and 
that is that it should be thoroughly done. I have seen a great many 
industrial departments, and I have found carpenters that are good 
carpenters, but who don’t know how to teach the pupils, so they do 
not progress rapidly. It would take two men in my institution, one 
an expert carpenter and the other an expert in the training of chil- 
dren, to do all I would like to, but we can’t afford two men. 

I think I have said something before about a man who was a shoe 
manufacturer. I wrote to him, and he said that he had tried a great 
many deaf-mutes, “ but,” he said, “ I have never had one from an in- 
stitution for the deaf who was trained thoroughly and gave me thor- 
ough work.” He said he had often taken them in and tried them and 
then had to turn them out. Now, that man was very charitable, and 
I think would have overlooked little deficiencies. 

We must employ expert teachers, and we must give them time to 
train the children if we want the pupils to have the kind of training 
that they ought to have. 

The next thing we must consider is not to overlook the small 
things. I had that impressed on me this summer by a visit to a school 
where there was a blind girl. This girl had been instructed in the 
sewing room, and she had ‘Tearned to do good bead work. She always 
had more orders than she could possibly fill; and she had also learned 
to make slippers, and you know that is a very good source of income 
to the blind where they work rapidly. She could make a dress her- 
self, put in the sleeves, and do that kind of work. 

In talking to her about her home life this year I asked her what 
she had been doing. She said that she did the housework. And I 
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said, * What do you do after you have done the housework?” And she 
said, “ You will smile when I tell you the work that I do and find 
most profitable; it is making wash rags.” She said that she made 
one in about an hour, and sold it for 10 cents; that she could sell a 
thousand; and she added: “ Mr. Argo, I think you ought to teach 
your blind pupils to make wash rags.” So in teaching the deaf I 
think we are apt to miss teaching them those small things by which 
they will do well and get along in after life. 

Mr. J. E. Ray. Time is rapidly passing, but there are one or two 
thoughts that I want to impress on this convention that nobody has 
touched upon. Tf think this is the second time that I ever appeared 
before this body, but these thoughts are so important that IT want to 

call your attention to them. The first point that I want to impress is 
the point that Doctor Crouter spoke of, and that is thoroughness. 
And the other, which he just touched upon, is that by all means we 
ought to dignify the industrial schools of our institutions. I think 
ae as intellectual teachers we are too prone to look down upon 

‘ades teachers and not think them our equals. 

And there is another point, namely, the appropriateness of selecting 
trades for the section or part of the country from which our pupils 
come. 

Something has been said about teaching baking and something has 
been said about tailoring, and a most excellent paper has been read 
about gardening and farming. But not a word has been said in our 
discussion upon that last subject, I believe. In North Carolina the 
boy who learns the baker’s trade or the tailoring trade would very 
likely go without employment, because, as a rule, tailoring and bak- 
ing are taught in the large aggregations of our population, where 
their products are in greater demand and where the sale of their 
products is possible. I think it would be largely useless for us to 
try to teach either one of those trades in this State: 

The only time I ever appeared before this convention was on the 
subject which Mr. Fosdick has treated in his admirable paper. He 
has made it entertaining and greatly instructive, and so complete 
that I will simply state that in “this agricultural Southland of ours, 
and it seems to me that it would be so in the West, which is also 
largely an agricultural section, that we could not place too much 
importance upon the gardening and dairying instruction. Take the 
public of our State; I think that nine-tenths of them are living on 
farms. I doubt if there is a more thoroughly-conducted farm in 
North Carolina than is conducted and owned by this institution here. 
It means not only honoring farming, gardening, and dairying in 
the estimation of the deaf people of our State, but it means a con- 
siderable income to this institution. I know one little item as an 
illustration. At the close of the season last year Mr. Goodwin re- 
ported as having stored. as his agricultural balance, two 2-horse 
wagonloads of roasting cars just before the frost came. I will not 
refer to thousands and thousands of pounds of vegetables that are 
stored here now for the coming winter and for the use of this con- 
vention. And I say this for this further reason, that Mr. Miller, a 
teacher in this institution, has just informed me that the products 
of this year wili be used up to December. 

But the point that I wish to make is not only the benefits we 
receive, but there is another thing, and certainly as important from 
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a moral point of view. The difficulty in many of our trades is that 
they tend to draw the boys away from the country into the towns, 
villages, and cities. If there are places where there are centers of 
vice and the coming together of vipers, an accumulation of moral 
degeneracy and filth, I think in most instances it is in the towns and 
cities, and nobody is quite so susceptible to such contamination as 
the green country boy and the unsophisticated country girl, both the 
deaf and the heari ing. And the more they have to go into the towns 
and cities, the greater the number who will probably suecumb to 
those temptations. Now, with the development of industrial life 
and the vastness of the interests arising all over the country, not 
only from a mechanical standpoint, not only in the Southland, but, 
I believe, also in the West, we might give a little time, a litile thought 
to this phase of industrial life, to the agricultural life of our countr v. 

Mr. Mossrs. In this industrial matter a great deal has been said in 
regard to the boys, but I want to say something i in regard to indus- 
trial training for girls. 

It was suggested in one of our papers that the girls ought to learn 
nursing. I wish to state that one of the best nurses I ever saw in my 
life is a deaf and dumb girl and a graduate of my institution, and I 
don’t believe there is a trained nurse anywhere that we would rather 
have in our home than this girl. She was working in the sewing 
room, and there came a time when we had to have a nurse. After 
making every effort to get one I told her teacher that we wanted this 
girl in “the hospital. Her teacher protested, but I insisted, and I said 
that the sick would have to be considered first. 

Her first difficulty was that she could not count the pulse, but I 
said that she could learn that, and she did. The point in this little 
speech is that deaf girls may become good nurses. 

I told the doctor that I would be responsible for her being able to 
count the pulse in three days, and I went to the bedside and showed 
her how it was done. You would be surprised at the number of peo- 
ple who would fail to make a correct count; it is a very difficult matter 
at first, though easily learned. 

Well, this young lady counted. I think that the patient’s pulse was 
140, and at first she made it about 30. But I told her kindly to sit 
down and count her own pulse, and after three days she could count 
the pulse beats as accurately as anyone. After three or four days 
the doctor said he never saw any one learn nursing as quickly as she 
did. At the end of three or four days she was just as good a nurse as 
there was in the house, and we would not think of letting her go. We 
now have her in charge of a little boy of mine, and she is one of the 
best nurses in the hospital. She never had a thought of becoming 
one until she was forced to go into the hospital on this occasion for 
the lack of a trained nurse. 

Mr. Jones. One or two years ago one of our boys took, without 
leave, a bicycle belonging to another and it was broken. There was 
a bill for repairs and "T instructed the one who had broken it to send 
home and get the money to pay the bill. The boy who owned the 
bicycle seemed to think this money was a long time coming. He went 
after the boy who broke the bicycle several times. F inally the latter 
boy came to me and said, “ Mr. Jones, I wish you would pay that fel- 
low; he wearies me.” 
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I have heard so much good that you are doing in trade teaching that 
I am almost worried for I feel I am not doing so well. Like Superin- 
tendent Argo, I feel I ought to do better. The alumni of the Ohio 
school meet. every three years. They keep a record of the various 
occupations that the members are following, and before I looked 
over that list I expected to see a great many printers, because our 
printing shop is doing a good work, but I was surprised to find very 
few printers and also a ve ry few shoemakers or tailors, although both 
trades are well taught; but I find that many of the boys and girls 
from the industrial “department can go out and engage in almost : any 
kind of work and succeed at it. It is a matter of congratulation that 
the training, intellectual and industrial, is of such a character that 
pupils from our schools so readily fit into the work of the world 
whatever special training they may have taken. 

Mr. S. T. Watxer. I would like to hear from Mr. Argo in regard 
to poultry raising. 

Mr. Arco. We consult the conditions surrounding the child. If 
he comes from a ranch, we put him in the carpenter shop or in the 
dairy; if he comes from the city we give him a trade that his parents 
wish him to learn or the boy desires. We always consult the wishes 
of the boy and then consult his parents and see if they think there 
is any reason why he should not learn that trade. When the boy 
goes into a trade we don’t let him change. We may find out that 
perhaps it is not the best trade for him, but because of the effect on 
the school we allow him to remain, looking out for an excuse for 
taking him out. 

As to poultry raising, there is a mistaken impression throughout 
the United States as to what is done in our institution in this mat- 
ter. Our Mr. Willetts is an expert poultry raiser, and he has become 
expert from a financial standpoint, but of course this enterprise was 
run for a while at a loss. Now it is on a profitable basis. We have 
raised chickens, and have had a chicken range in connection with our 
dairy that has been very profitable to us. Our dairyman does not 
want any deaf boys around the cows. He says that the cows will not 
give any milk if they see a deaf boy around them. So every Sun- 
day morning I generally instruct the boys not to go around the cows. 
Now, these chickens are just so much profit, though last winter I got 
very few eggs in the institution. 

Mr. N. F. Warker. There may be one reason why the pupils do 
not follow the trades that they learn in our schools, and it is not from 
the fact that they are not taught properly. The deaf are very much 
like other people. When they leave school and seek to find employ- 
ment at their own trade, often they don’t find it at once and conse- 
quently they enter the first thing that they find open to them. From 
my own observation, I believe that printing is the best trade that can 
be taught to the deaf. 

Mr. R. O. Jonnson. I have not heard anything said about tinning. 
but I regard that as one of the best trades. I put it in two years 
ago and have had most excellent results from it. So far as farming 
is concerned, Indiana is considered both a manufacturing and an ag- 
ricultural State. There are many manufactures and the boys are 
going to the towns and cities. Whether that is the best thing or 
not is another question; it is a condition that confronts us. 
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In my section I find that where the boys come from farms that 
their parents want them to return with a practical knowledge of 
some handicraft, so that they can help about the farm. There are a 
great many things that they can learn in connection with farming 
that do not require great expense. There are grafting, seed select- 
ing, ete. 

There are a great many trades that have not been touched upon 
here, and they include brick, tin, and stonework. My experience with 
boys who go out from our schools is that very few of them follow the 
trades that they have been taught. 

Mr. S. T. Watker. What do you do with the product of the tin- 
smith’s trade? 

Mr. R. O. Jounson. We use it or throw it away. Our idea is to 
put $1 worth of tin into a 10-cent article, if necessary, the main idea 
being to have the article properly made. 

Doctor Dosyns. Have vou an expert teacher in the tinning line? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Doctor Dosyns. What do you pay him? 

Mr. Jounson. About $35 a month. In our shop we made several 
very fancy vases, worth, possibly, $2 or $3. In some cases we send the 
boys on the roof to make repairs, but never on the high roofs. 

I would like to hear from Mr. F. D. Clarke about the effort to turn 
his institution into a farm school. I believe at that time letters were 
sent out to all the parents of the pupils asking their opinion on this 
project. 

Mr. F. D. Ciarxe. The question came up with us some time ago 
whether it would not be wise to change our school into an agric ultura il 
school, more especially with the object of teaching dairying, dairying 
being a great industry in Michigan. And I believe the alumni sent 
a petition to the board, asking for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural department. We sent out circulars to the parents of every child 
in the school, and while I have forgotten the exact number, I think 
that about 375 answers were received to that question. There were 
quite a number of them that did me the honor to leave the question 
with me and say, “If you think that it is best, we think that.” 
Nine-tenths of the others said, * No; we want our boys to learn things 
that we can’t teach them. You teach them to be carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and printers.” There were a few that were in favor of it, 
and they were all from the city of Detroit. 

In regard to tailoring, I am very much surprised to hear that it 
is in so low repute. We have a shop in our school, but we never had 
more than two graduates, because they got paying jobs before they 
had learned the trade completely. When they had the strike in 
Detroit in the tailoring trade, it cleaned out our tailors entirely. 
They were all down in Detroit breaking the strike. 

While I think that we have a right to sell all the products of the 
industrial branch, I'think it unfortunate that the boards should think 
that this is the place to pay a profit. My shoe shop is a place to 
make shoemakers; my tailoring shop is a place to make tailors. It 
is wrong to expect that the wor rk of these people in learning a trade 
should pay a profit, and when we can sell ell of the copy books for 
enough to pay for the teaching of the boys to write, I will expect the 
shoe shop to pay the cost of te: eaching them to make shoes. 
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Doctor Tate. We all know that we have a large class of boys who 
are too small to put in trades for a number of years after they enter 
school, and it would seem desirable to have them profitably occupied, 
if possible. My opinion is that the sloyd departments have fur- 
nished us that opportunity. I know that in some of the institutions 
the sloyd department is not considered very successful, but I don’t 
understand just why more of the institutions don’t have the sloyd 
departments. I would like to know what is the reason. 

Mr. N. F. Wacker. Do your girls work at that, as well as the boys? 

Doctor Tare. No; only the boys. 

Mr. Hamnonp. I will tell you the reason we have not had it—it is 
because we have not had the space; but the foreman of the carpenter 
shop has been engaged in sloyd a little on his own account by — 
the boys make joints and make models in the same sort of a way ¢ 
is done in the sloyd room. 

There is another thing that has not been spoken of here, and that 
is work in iron. This tinning is something that I advocated a good 
many years ago, but did not put it in for the same reason I have 
stated just a while : ago. I have always believed that instruction in 
tinning was one of the best means of the boys securing employment. 

I wish to say that not long ago a gentleman who has a furniture 
factory asked me to send a deaf-and-dumb boy there to work in the 
shops, that he had one deaf-and-dumb boy there and that was the 
reason he wanted another. And there is a Mr. Riley, who owns a 
large shoe factory in our little town, who has employed one of our 
shoemakers, and he seems to be making good shoes. I might mention 
something here that many of you alre dy know, and that is that the 
foremen of near ly all our shops are either our own graduates or have 
been graduated from some other institution. 

Mr. N. F. Waker. A few weeks ago, walking along the streets of 
Charleston, I noticed the sign of a cigar factory. I then learned that 
some of our former pupils—girls—were employed there. So I went 
up to the foreman and inquired if certain girls were there, and he 
caid, “ Yes,” and I found half a dozen of our best girls employed in 
that factory making boxes and earning a livelihood in that way. 
They are all over our State. A number of our pupils are engaged in 
the cotton mills. We have absolutely been unable to supply, the de- 
mand for printers in the country towns; they are in demand all over 
the State; and so with our boys in the furniture factories. And we 
find, as has been stated here, that our pupils are not by any means 
confining themselves to the trades that they have been taught at 
school. This is a thought that does not give me any special trouble, 
for we feel that when we send our boys out in the world they are 
capable of getting along in the world and taking care of themselves. 

Mr. D. R. Tittineuast. Without good instructors there can not be 
good industrial training. Superintendents of institutions for the 
deaf have experienced great difficulty in finding men fit in all respects 
to be masters of their shops. 

Their search for good men is like looking for a straight stick in 
the woods. Frequent changes of men in charge of our shops are 
fatal to good progress on the part of the pupils. 

I would suggest a plan of getting good men. Superintendents 
might make a selection among their shop boys of the right character 
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and talent and have him specially trained until he is fit for the 
position. 

Then they would have a man whom they might expect to stay with 
them many years. New boards would not be : apt to want to remove 
him for politic al reasons or any others. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by President Gallau- 
det, who turned over the chair to Miss M: ary McCowen, chairman of 
the kindergarten section. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION, 
OPENING REMARKS OF MISS M’COWEN. 


In preparing the work for this department we have met with some 
of the discouragements that have beset the other departmets. We 
have had quite a number of papers prepared, but a number we will 
be unable to present. Some of the papers will be read by their 
authors in person. We have a number of other papers, but in accord- 
ance with the rules of the association, as their authors are not here to 

ead them, I will turn them over to the secretary. 

We know that about twenty years ago there were very few schools 
for the deaf that had any kindergarten work; few thought the work 
was worth while. There are too many that look upon the kinder- 
garten not as a place for work, but merely as a place to keep the 
children out of mischief. 

This afternoon I hope we will give you the principles underlying 
every particle of education, from the beginning to the university 
course, and will show that in adapting this work to the little deaf 
children we don’t change those principles; we simply use them. We 
are glad that we have with us one representative who will present 
her own paper, a young lady who has had charge of this work in 
Indianapolis, one of the institutions that has stood for years as an 
exponent of kindergarten methods. 


AN INSTITUTION KINDERGARTEN, 
[By Miss Marcaret 8S. McGit1, Fernwood, N. ¥.] 
[ Not read, but ordered printed. ] 


“Doubtless there are women who have a special genius for motherhood and 
who by nature do all the things required by the laws of education. These are 
the artist mothers, but, like other geniuses, they are few in number.” 

There would certainly be no necessity for our institution kindergartens if 
all the homes of little deaf children were ideal and the mothers well versed in 
kindergarten principles and methods. Any child would most assuredly profit 
by remaining in such an ideal atmosphere until 8 years of age. Unfortu- 
nately the ideal homes are extremely rare, and the conditions are more fre- 
quently found to be entirely the reverse. In place of love and care, neglect— 
sometimes actual cruelty—or overindulgence is the rule, and often a child 
becomes familiar with an environment of evil from babyhood. We must admit 
that, with all its faults, the institution approximates the ideal home more 
closely than such places, which are unworthy the name of home. 

Many of the children in our large city institutions come from crowded tene- 
ments, and really get their first conception of home life and true sympathy in 
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the kindergarten. Then these boys and girls often become as missionaries to 
their own homes and help to make them better and sweeter places. It was 
reported that a little girl who had been in one of our institutions a few weeks 
returned home for a visit and refused to sleep in a bed without sheets. She 
insisted upon improvement in all the housekeeping arrangements, and the 
members of the family were made very uncomfortable until they decided to 
conform to her newly acquired ideas of neatness and order. 

There is still much improvement to be desired in the facilities and adminis- 
tration of our kindergartens, but we are growing year by year toward better 
and more ideal conditions. Well-trained kindergartners are entering into the 
work with sincere love for it and with a true desire to raise the standard of the 
kindergarten for the deaf. The conscientious kindergartner becomes a spiritual 
mother to the babies under her care if she has a true conception of her duty. 
Everyone who enters into this important and sacred trust should appreciate 
the great need of entering more and more fully into this divine relationship 
with the little ones. There is so much to call out her sympathy and interest 
as she realizes the dependence of each child upon her for the love and tender- 
ness they perhaps have never known before. 

There are some temptations which especially beset the path of the kinder- 
gartner in a school for the deaf. She is apt to gradually ignore some of the 
most important factors in the development of the child’s entire nature in her 
anxiety to gain the best results in language and speech. Possibly she fails to 
appreciate the great value of free play to the little ones or forgets the necessity 
for simplicity in her methods of presenting kindergarten materials. The 
~arnest study of the individuality of .the children to learn their special needs is 
sometimes neglected. Let us strive as kindergartners to be true to our highest 
ideals if the results in speech and language do appear more slowly, if the list 
of words learned during the year is not quite so long, and the articulation less 
perfect. Shall we not try to do more natural developing and less forcing of 
the tender plants in our gardens and endeavor to bring as much happiness as 
possible into the lives of the children? Let us remember that Froebel has said: 
“The kindergarten is the apotheosis of play, and play is the highest phase of 
child development and the germinal leaves of all later life.” 

The kindergarten rooms should be made homelike and attractive, accustoming 
the little people to beauty and refinement in their surroundings from the begin- 
ning. We often find that they do appreciate the beautiful very early, as in one 
kindergarten, where an earnest attempt was made to beautify the room, a little 
girl exclaimed in great rapture over the acquisition of every new picture and 
ornament, “ Oh, ain’t that nice, pretty!” Her English was somewhat faulty, 
to be sure, but the expression of hearty appreciation was very pleasing to the 
kindergartner and amply repaid her for all her effort. If possible, each child 
should have his own special place for his possessions—a workbox for his handi- 
work, at least. The desire for ownership is a strong and progressive attribute 
of human nature, which expresses itself very early in the child’s life. As the 
individuality of the pupils in our large schools is in danger of being overlooked, 
it is important that the kindergartner should use every means in her power to 
guard against this tendency. She also adds something to the home atmosphere 
she is seeking to create, in thus considering the rights of each child. 

We are inclined to be too conscious of the handicapped condition of our boys 
and girls, and allow it to limit us in our treatment and expectation of them. 
The wise kindergartner will endeavor to ignore the handicap as far as possible 
and educate the child to rise above it. She must adapt to some extent the ma- 
terials and plays of the kindergarten to fit the special needs of little deaf chil- 
dren. She will not, though, permit the gifts and occupations to degenerate into 
mere busy work and fail to allow the children to gain the percepts and concepts 
from them which Froebel considered so essential. She will also be broad 
enough in her scope to adopt any plays or materials that would be helpful to 
her pupil, though they may not be a part of the regular kindergarten system, but 
embrace the same true principles of symmetrical development. 

The imitative faculty, which is especially active in deaf children, has an edu- 
cative value, and may be cultivated through simply kitchen-garden plays. The 
children are always delighted with these opportunities of reproducing, with the 
appropriate toys, the various .kinds of work with which they have become 
familiar in their homes. During the lessons in washing, ironing, table setting, 
sweeping, dusting, bed making, sewing, visiting, and playing with the beloved 
dolls they are happily learning many practical lessons, and are forming some 
excellent habits, 
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It is a pleasing sight to see a company of our little ones gathered around 
a kindergarten table, which has been covered with a white cloth, and a complete 
set of dishes carefully arranged by one of the children, subject to the criticism 
of the class. <A little girl is chosen to wait upon the others at the table, and dons 
her white cap and apron with delight, for it is considered a great honor to 
serve. She passes the tiny tray around in a dignified manner, and is extremely 
strict in regard to the decorum of the guests, attacking them with great severity 
for anything that she considers a breach of etiquette. It doesn’t seem to 
occur to this small and energetic waitress that it is not a part of her office to 
correct those she is serving. It is, possibly, an example of the future supremacy 
of the servant over the mistress. It is hardly necessary to mention the many 
advantages of these kitchen-garden plays. They are full of possibilities which 
readily suggest themselves to the ingenious kindergartner. The language, as it 
is always associated with the play, is alive with interest and does not become 
a tedious drill to the children. 

It is possible and advisable for the kindergartner to become better acquainted 
with the individual members of her flock by watching them in their unconscious 
play or through their free expression in drawing and designing. The circle 
games should be made a means of expression, full of freedom and delight— 
not a means of exhibiting or teaching graceful gestures. 

Let us resolve, then, to be more conscientious and faithful in our effort 
to make our institution kindergartens happier and better homes for many 
handicapped little ones than they have ever known elsewhere. 


EYE AND HAND TRAINING FOR YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN, 
[By Miss Lota C. Hiner, Lexington avenue, New York. ] 
{Not read but ordered printed. | 


To take an awkward boy who is all hands and feet and set him to work at 
the carpenter’s bench or in the tailor’s shop without previous training is to 
place him in a position where he must feel at sea and become disheartened in 
his work and disgusted with himself. 

in order that the boy may go to his work intelligently and develop power 
along that line, we believe that he must first have some training which will lead 
him naturally and sensibly to use his faculties and appreciate his share in 
making things come his way. 

We take the child at 5 or 6 and give him work along the line of his native 
interests. Being a boy, he likes to do things and make objects which have some 
use. We recognize his scorn for a wagon that “ won't go,” or anything made 
for mere “ show.” 

At first we try to have the boy make things in a primitive way without tools 
and then lead up to the use of these aids in working by making him feel the 
need for them. For instance, a child who has made a whistle chain out of 
cord by pulling the cord through the loop with his fingers is happy to find that 
a hook will do the same work for him in a much easier fashion. It is a joy to 
see the look that comes over the face of a child who has thus learned a new 
means of assistance in his work. 

I try to have things in the room available, so that at any time when an idea 
presents itself to the child he can make use of the tools. Imagine my surprise 
and pleasure one day to see a child whose face always seemed to wear a dazed 
look and who never did anything unless he was directed, to see him over in a 
corner drawing a tack out of a board with the claw hammer all of his own free 
will. 

Another boy needed a punch to make holes in his portfolio. . Not being able 
to find the real punch he found a round nail that would make a hole the same 
size and went to work at it. One day we were making border designs in 
colored paper and the finishing strips were hard to cut with the exactness 
desired. One boy reminded me that I had a bunch of strips that would be nice. 
These were machine cut and were much better for our purpose. 

My constant aim is to encourage this thinking along practical lines. When 
a child has tried to produce a form by tearing it out of paper he much more 
readily appreciates the use of a pair of scissors, and having seen the need is 
more ready to take care of the tool which then means to him a short cut in the 
process of making a thing and not a burdensome object which is given him to 
be responsible for, 
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So much as to the child’s knowledge of the meaning of tools. As to the care 
for them each boy in the larger class is made responsible for one set of tools 
or group of materials, and a head monitor is appointed to see that the sub- 
monitors do their work properly. What does the teacher do? She keeps the 
head monitor at his work. 

As to accuracy in the work. I spend very little time in telling a boy to be 
eareful, for before he has done the work it means nothing to him. After he 
has made a box and his cover will not fit, or a book in which the inside is too 
large for the cover he sees the need of being more exact in his measurements, 
and in order that this learning by experience may not be too expensive for 
others I try to have the younger children work with materials which are not 
costly, and to show them the nicer and more attractive ones used by the larger 
and more “careful” boys. It is always considered a privilege to do a piece 
of work over on a “larger sheet” of the ‘“‘ better” paper. 

The sense of measurement of distances being so undeveloped in the ordinary 
deaf child I make a definite problem of how to introduce exercises which shall 
bring this actively into play without the consciousness on the child’s part that 
he is doing mere drill work. A calendar is to be made. He must mark it off 
so as to make room for all the days of the month, and of course one day is just 
as good as the next and all squares must be alike. Only those which are well 
drawn as to measurement can be reproduced upon « sheet of colored paper, the 
choice of the child. 

One way of obtaining accuracy is to have the boy draw a plan of an object 
which he is to make in clay. After he has made it in clay and then worked 
out a drawing of that and compared the two drawings he has developed a great 
deal of power, and at the same time it is he that is doing it for a purpose and 
not I forcing him to be exact. 

For variety I sometimes put measurements upon the blackboard and have 
him reproduce upon paper according to given directions. I have had some very 
satisfactory work. As a test of ability, I sometimes say: * Draw a line 3 inches 
long—no ruler. Draw a 4-inch square,” etc. It is amusing and instructive, for 
it shows just the weak spots in the work and gives new reason, in the child’s 
mind, for accurate work. The teachers in the departments for the older boys 
assure me that this deficiency in the sense of measurement needs close thought, 
and that any training given early will assist them greatly later in the course. 

I always try to present the lessons so that the boys do not feel that it jis 
“baby work,” for that they do resent. With the youngest class I use the black- 
board a great deal, for I can have work done which keeps the attention of the 
class as a body. The value of the work lies in using the larger muscles at 
this stage, thus naturally preparing the way for the development of the finer 
muscles and insuring later a more complete muscular control. Lessons in 
object drawing, bringing in the use of free-hand circles, elipses, and curves, are 
given. Simple bowls and jars are drawn from the object, life size. While one 
hoy draws at the board the class sometimes imitate his motions in the air, get- 
ting the same benefit to their muscles that he is getting. Each boy is held re- 
sponsible for a good, sensible criticism, and is often required to perfect the 
drawing himself. In the case ,of a design from a flower, different ones are 
allowed to contribute, so that a design is often really a class idea rather than 
one boy’s thought. 

Some ambidextrous drawing is used, always with interest to the class. 

I tind that a good introduction to manual training is the handling of cord, 
winding and tying it. When strings are cut and knots tied at given distances 
apart, a good training is involved. Of course, these must be put to good use, so 
whiplashes, whistle chains, watch guards, and buzz saws are evolved. 

The next stage is the use of large brass rings, on which the. child makes a 
buttonhole stitch with his fingers, leading up to the use of the same stitch in 
coarse yarns to iptroduce the needle as a help in his work. Peavy denim or bur- 
lap is then used and an edge worked in buttonhole stitch. The boy in the 
youngest class has really made something which he can use, and if he has done 
it in pleasing colors and with a fair amount of care it is to him beautiful, and 
he will keep it as a place for his own needle.. This sense of ownership I like 
to encourage; also the sense of regarding the other boys’ rights with equal care. 
With the same idea in mind the older boys are taught to make bags to hold 
their own tools, receptacles for needles, pins, paints, pencils, ete. The bags are 
designed by the boys, who choose their own colors and make them up after de- 
signs which they have drawn, ornamented in colors which they like, with designs 
in cord and raffia. 
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I regard their natural love for bright colors, and give them all possible com- 
binations from which to select, not trying to impose upon their undeveloped 
minds combinations which would be pleasing to an adult with artistic training, 
but which at the present stage of development would be meaningless and with- 
out interest to the children. I remember the unanimous feeling of a class 
against a certain shade of brown which was pleasing to me, and leaving it for 
a while, and giving them their beloved red, I was pleased the same year to find 
the more advanced members of that very class choosing that shade of brown. 

Further carrying out these ideas, the boys are taught to make portfolios in 
which to keep their own drawings. Stiff book-cover paper in attractive colors 
is used. The boy makes up his own design from leaves, flowers, birds, stuffed 
animals, or conventional forms, and when it is reasonably successful is allowed 
to put it upon the portfolio. Here comes in the original pattern drawn by means 
of a stencil which the boy has designed and cut. 

At this stage the subject of “ lettering” comes in, and the boys are taught to 
make fancy and plain letters and are shown how to use them appropriately, 
regarding size, placing, and ornamentation, and space filling. 

The medium which lends itself most readily to the work here is clay, for in 
handling this the boy has length, breadth, and thickness to deal with, and does 
not have (as in the case of representation on paper) to supply another dimen- 
sion. This is the real thing to him. We use the artist's method of building up 
the object, rather than the common kindergarten practice of rolling and pressing 
the clay, which has so many limitations. The clay work offers the opportunity 
of working along varied lines. The formal side of art, as represented in the 
classic, frieze, column, plaque, are studied. The practical use of the tile, vase, 
flowerpot, the making and decorating of dishes and jars, which when good 
enough can be sent to the potter to fire—all of these add to the practical value 
of handling the clay, 2 training on the inteliectual side which must leave its 
impress. 

Nature study is brought in, plant and animal forms being worked out. One 
set of plaques began with a group of tadpoles, which the boys made after study- 
ing the real ones in the jar. The next plaque was a study of the frog just as 
he looked when about half grown, and the third, of a full-grown frog, which we 
copied from a stuffed frog (I did not want to risk the commotion that 45 boys 
would be likely to stir up in the presence of a full-grown, lively frog). 

The architectural side of the work has been touched upon, and the boys were 
induced to notice the gate posts and stairways seen in their walks with their 
supervisors; cornices, pedestals, and decorations upon buildings noted. We 
worked out a design of a pediment, which might be appropriate (for the en- 
trance to a museum of natural history, for instance). We have a collection of 
stuffed animals, and a group was posed, drawn, and made to fit into the trian- 
gular form used above such an entrance, and then modeled in clay by the boys. 
Some made the pedestals, some the frieze, and when the work was completed 
we had a design which was the result of the thought and labor of the whole 
class. We work from life, having a simple pose, bringing in the simple rules of 
proportion involved in representing the human figure, and model from Indian 
pottery and do some object work. 

In all this work we endeavor to eularge the child's vocabulary and to enrich 
his field of ideas. To make the lessons more intelligible, pictures are brought in, 
which show the use of the object under consideration or the historical connection 
in which it was first used. The teachers of the different classes have kindly 
spoken to me about the broadening influence which the manual work has had upon 
the child in cultivating a spirit of independent working, the increased vocabulary 
which he obtains, and the added power of expressing himself in pictures when 
his vocabulary fails him. One teacher said: “I must come up every so often 
and keep in touch with your work. The boys are continually telling me about 
what you are having them do and asking me questions about the shop work.” 

Right here I wish to say that in comparison with the hearing boy the deaf 
boy needs the manual work much more, for the hearing child in his contact 
with his friends, in his games and make-believes is led to use his hands to make 
up all sorts of devices to carry out his ideas, while the deaf child is forced 
solitude is more apt to let his creative faculties go to waste. Another compari- 
son: The hearing child, making an object, takes his power for granted, but the’ 
first time a deaf child has succeeded in making something really pleasing to 
him it is a revelation to him to feel that he can do something, and the expres- 
sion of surprise and gratitude to his teacher are really touching. 
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A medium of great assistance in teaching the older boys is the reed which we 
use for basketry. It is especially valuable, as it appeals to boys who are ready 
for resisting material and who scorn soft things at this stage. They are now 
ready for knives and stiff cardboard, wood, hammers, and punches; so, armed 
with hammers and a punch, the boys make hand looms from cardboard with 
twine and steel knitting needles. Rugs are woven in attractive designs. 

The raffia, with its many possibilities in weaving textures, gives also a definite 
oppertunity for developing the color sense by using good combinations and con- 
trasts and by following out designs originally made by the boy in crayon and 
water colors. Being a plinble material it is very useful in tying and knotting 
exercises, bags and baskets being made in this way. Ash splint and flat reeds 
help also in this kind of work, and cardboard construction plays an important 
part. While I feel that the boys need the drill which free-hand cutting does 
give, they attach to it a certain amount of feeling that it is “ baby work,” and I 
can not make it appeal to them, but when it comes to making a bureau, with 
drawers that will * pull out” and “ push in,” they are ready to attempt the task, 
and some day in the carpenter shop they will make one of wood. An exercise 
which I find helpful is that of trimming pictures, cut from old magazines, and 
getting them ready for framing. The older boys put the passe partout bindings 
on the pictures, the painter supplying us with small pieces he has cut from 
broken panes of glass. The backing we obtain from boxes we have saved. 

We have used cardboard and tissue paper for designs for lamp shades and 
stained-glass windows which might later be worked out in iron and glass. At 
an entertainment to which the boys were invited in a neighboring church I was 
pleased to see the boys, upon entering, look at once to me and express their ideas 
about the stained-glass windows they saw, which reminded them of the ones 
for which they had made designs. 

Designs for china plates, cups, and saucers have been worked out from a 
branch of mistletoe, a leaf, or a flower and adapted to the form of the plate or 
dish and to the material to be used. 

I always try to make the work appropriate to the season, so that at Christmas 
the boys are engaged in making gifts to take home and in providing ornaments 
for the tree for those less fortunate ones who have no homes. At St. Valentine’s 
Day and Washington's Birthday the appropriate designs are dwelt upon. 

The vigorous side of the boy’s nature is appealed to in the making of such 
warlike things as an Indian war bracelet, bowie knife, or money bag. At the 
same time he is employing a concentration in handling the chamois skin, beads, 
and thread that is a valuable training. Before he puts a bead design upon skin 
he makes a drawing, say, of a bird, from a real stuffed bird, changes it to suit 
the material on “squared” paper, fills in the squares with beads. Then he is 
ready to apply his design to his material and knows how to go to work. The 
same practice is obtained by making a design to be worked upon a canvas in 
cross-stitch pattern. This shows him how designs have to be adjusted in weav- 
ing materials, using straight lines rather than curves. The advanced pupils will 
put this knowledge into practice in the rugs which they weave. 

Water color, charcoal, colored crayons are used to add interest to the drawing. 
On the side of the drawing I use studies from nature, bringing to the boys at 
every possible opportunity flowers and branches from the woods, and I always 
try to arrange them in a vase or group attractive to the children. You may 
think this trouble is unnoticed by them, but let one boy come in and stumble 
over a table with flowers on and you will have the other boys remonstrating 
with him and e¢alling him stupid and looking disgusted at him. One boy was 
practically ostracized by his companions for two days because he had shown 
cruelty to an animal which I had brought them to study and draw from. 

In working from objects I try to cultivate the imagination—e. g., a fox is 
drawn first as a fox, then with another, then as he might appear in his home 
or when he was out foraging. The opportunity for making use of the dramatic 
instinct of the boy is seen here. We evolved quite a picture of a fox on the 
hunt for food and a tiny chicken cowering to hide from it, bringing in the land- 
scape with trees and shrubs and the two objects which we had at hand, fox and 
chicken. 

Things near at hand receive their share of attention, and I try to make the 
boys see the beauty in the towers silhouetted against the sky, the trees and 
shrubs in the yards near by, and the wisteria vine on the building. In one 
lesson we drew the wisteria vine, in another each drew a house he would like 
to have with a vine upon it, giving quite a range of possibilities. Where still 
life is studied I endeavor to get only good models, 
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As the children have opportunity often to go out to an entertainment, IT have 
them reproduce from memory things seen. The results are graphic, and I sup- 
plement these lessons by showing them how the crude drawings could be im- 
proved, giving good drawing with which to compare the others. 

Who among us enjoys playing if he knows he plays badly, or singing when he 
lias neither voice nor ear? My first aim is to find one thing that the child can 
do well, and work out from that capability to the other lines. Some of my best 
boys are pupils who are stupid along other lines. Here, then, is one chance of 
preserving the self-respect of those boys. Then I can say, “ What! A boy who 
can draw as well as you and does not write well!” 

The commonplace will eventually envelop these boys. They will see only 
conventional forms. It is my endeavor to show them that even these have a 
meaning, and if, when he sees the Greek border on house after house, he is able 
to think of the lesson he had showing its development from the early Greek 
idea of the waves of the sea, the boats going up and down, and then the rough 
lines representing them, till finally the border, suited to the material to be used, 
came down to us—if he can associate with it something more than lines, lines, 
lines, he has accomplished something. 

When IL notice the different attitude of my boys toward the work, the increase 
of power over obstacles, and their patient effort, I am greatly pleased. ‘lass 
worked for me one-half hour without a sign of weariness. The boys had made 
a design for a stained-glass window. It suited them, all but the small shape at 
the point of the window. One after another cut his pattern; it was not the one 
they wanted. Finally one boy hit upon an appropriate shape. They sat down 
without a word and copied that form, satisfied that now the design would look 
well. 

On the last day of school we had a little treat, and it was gratifying to me to 
see the boys stop eating, as much as they enjoy that, to speak to each other about 
the candles and other decorations upon the table. 

My work is greatly furthered by the cooperation I meet on all sides. The 
supervisors are always ready to tell me more about the boys and their real child 
life. The officers and teachers have been ready to do anything to further my 
plans. Members of the board have contributed material; the visiting committee 
have furnished magazines and pictures for our use. I am indebted to the eth- 
ical-culture school for the loan of materials for the furtherance of nature 
study and any art models I choose to use, and to the public library for book 
covers from which to obtain designs. 

With so much to help me, and such responsive material with which tv work. 
I hope that each boy may go to his next teacher with eyes and hands ready te 
take the instructions he has to give and with «a mind open to suggestions. He 
has been taught to respect himself and his work, and has been encouraged to use 
his common sense on all occasions. T hope that as a citizen he will prove more 
appreciative of the world about him and more ready to do his share toward mak- 
ing the world a good place in which to live in spite of his being deaf. 


OCCUPATIONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


[By Miss NeLiizr J. Scurock, Indianapolis, Ind.] 


Some one has said, “ Truth and reason are common to everyone, and are no 
more his who spoke them first than his who spoke them after.” But due credit 
and honor are given, or should be given, to the originator of the first thought. 
while we have only the privilege of bringing up the first principles and adding 
to them or taking from them, just as our experience and mind dictates. So it is 
with this subject—the great thought of Froebel has been carried down to the 
present day, altered and not yet altered, for his one desire was to help the all- 
round growth of the child. The gifts. occupations, and recreative exercises 
were devised by Froebel to satisfy the instinctive activities of the child for play, 
for observation, for construction, and for imitation. 

Those of you who understand the kindergarten materials. know that the gifts 
and occupations appeal to many minor needs and desires of the child, yet the 
great essential is the development of creative self-activity, and that while they 
serve to interpret the external world to him, they at the same time aid him in 
giving expression to his internal world. 

The outward purposes of these occupations are the training of both hands in 
exactness, deftness, and neatness, educating them to do the will of the brain 
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which stands behind. It is training the eye to judge correctly of lines and 
angles, of proportion and symmetry. After the child has been in the kinder- 
garten a sufficient length of time his greatest delight is to invent, to make new 
combinations and designs. Thus we see that in the kindergarten not only does 
the hand and eye begin to receive their education, but new ideas are originated. 

Valuable as this training of the hand and eye may be, it must be remembered 
that the true worth of the gifts and occupations lies not in the opportunities 
they offer for manual and artistic training, but in the full and free development 
of the creative self-activity. 

The kindergarten of to-day is not the kindergarten of twenty years ago, for 
the science of education has kept pace with the progress of the world. Many 
things which were thought to be of vital importance then have fallen as lifeless 
methods, though time has not changed the fundamental principles on which the 
kindergarten rests. These are facts, true as truth and as changeless. The 
interpretation of the Froebel thought has greatly changed and broadened with 
the passing of time, and many of the means of education which Froebel planned 
are destined to further changes in the future. Froebel’s principles have made it 
possible to solve many of the intricate problems in the early education of the 
deaf children. The kindergarten method for the hearing child is the method 
for the deaf child; true they must be interpreted and adapted in different ways 
for the same reason that no two children can be governed in the same manner. 
Each child is a peculiar thought of God. He has activities in Common with all 
children. 

The development of the deaf child on entering school can not be as great as 
that of the hearing one, because of their shut-in life. They miss the spiritual 
and moral truths as told in stories and given in song and music, but it is our 
mission to supply to a certain extent through the various devices of picture 
drawing, rhythmic motions, and the occupations of the kindergarten these les- 
sons which are of so much value. When the child first comes to us our first 
effort is to teach him through play that he is a part of the large circle and not 
a world of his own, to enjoy the pleasures of others and willingly to share with 
and in them. Our next motive is to give him a pleasureable idea of his new 
surroundings and help him to forget his homesick feelings. We bring out the 
most attractive occupation and that which will appeal the strongest to him. It 
may be the making of colored-paper chains. All little children take the sin- 
cerest pleasure in making chains and garlands, whether they be of flowers, 
leaves, shells, or beads, and they love to decorate themselves with the results 
of their own skill when completed, as did their savage ancestors once upon a 
time. 

In making these chains we have two colors of paper cut in certain width and 
length; we give out three strips of one color at a time. Some time must be 
spent in showing them how to use brush and paste, in calling attention to the 
right and wrong sides of the paper and how to press the ends for «2 moment 
after they wre fastened and connect the next strip. When the three strips have 
been joined three more of the second color are given and united to the first 
three, forming a bracelet, or, by adding more strips, a necklace. After the 
children get the idea we connect all individual chains into two, long enough to 
reach from corner to corner diagonally; then we drape it from corner to center, 
then to opposite ones, decorating our roof with the children’s own work and 
leaving it until the close of the school year. In this occupation dexterity and 
a knowledge of color, number, and neatness are given, besides the pleasure of 
seeing their own handiwork adorn their school home. We have gained the 
attention and interest of these little strangers and caused an awakening to the 
fact that they are in a different world, where each one is expected to respect the 
rights of others and to become a part of the whole, besides giving us an oppor- 
tunity of studying the child from the teacher’s standpoint. 

In our work position is the one great essential, as it is the foundation for all 
present and future successes, for speech reading, speech, and penmanship. So 
we begin with our kindergarten occupations of sticks, giving out two at a time 
to each child. Working at our table in front of the children, with the right 
hand I pick up one stick, holding it in front until all have imitated me cor- 
rectly, then place it horizontally in front of me on the table; with my left 
hand I pick up the remaining stick and place it at the side of the first one. 
Through dictation we place these two sticks in every possible position. Of 
course, some of the children will have them lying in all directions except the 
right ones, but by having the child come up to the table and tracing the sticks 
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with his fingers, then going back to his table, be invariably discovers something 
is wrong and tries to straighten the ill-laid stick. 

Other sticks are given and other forms are made to represent life, such as 
a tree, gate, man, ete, This work may be modified in many ways; one espe- 
cially which is good for attention and observation is, by the teacher drawing lines 
upon the blackboard forming various shapes of geometric figures or life forms 
and having the children to reproduce some forms at their table. Great care 
must be given on the teacher’s part not to tire or cause the children to lose 
interest in this work, for while it is of great value in teaching definite number 
work to the hearing child, to the deaf child position is the main thought and 
number given incidentally. We should encourage in every possible way the 
tree use of both hands in all exercises with gifts and occupations, not only that 
one may be as skillful as the other, but also to avoid a one-sided position of 
the body, which might lead to some physical deformity. An equaltuse of both 
hands will induce an equal flow of blood to the brain. A physiotogist of much 
renown writes: “Through the effect of our irregular and abnormal develop- 
ment, the cause of which is the too persistent use of the right hand, one lobe of 
our brains and one side of our bodies are in a neglected and weakened condition, 
and the evils resulting from this weakness are many and widespread. In the 
majority of cases the defect, though it can not be wholly overcome, may be ina 
great part cured by early training, which will strengthen at once both mind and 
body.” And what child needs more care than the deaf child for 2 harmonious 
nnd equal development? 

Children show a great tendency to cut out things in paper, to make, to build. 
This desire should be cultivated and developed, as it leads to the constructive 
instinct found in every child. The babe of two or three months loves to tear 
paper, attracted as much, perhaps, by the rustle and the ripping sound of the 
fragments as by his sense of his mastery over materials and the fancy that he 
is doing something of great difficulty and value. As he grows older, he observes 
his mother using the scissors, and his first impulse is to reach out for them. 
The movement interests him and he wants them, but the wise mother withholds 
these instruments until the child is old enough to be taught how to use them 
carefully. He is then able to satisfy his desires to cut such forms as will meet 
his fancy. 

Some children show a special aptitude or talent in cutting out forms of 
symmetry or life which are easily recognized. Our first step with scissors 
cutting is to give out ruled paper and have the children cut along the lines, 
then giving out the paste we use the paper strips to make chains or use them in 
our weaving work. Magazine pictures are given to cut out and mount upon 
some background; other pictures are given out and sometimes the children cut 
them into various distorted shapes and try to put them together by mounting on 
At other times we have a game with our sphere and cube. 


2 square paper. 
the purpose of cutting a 


Then giving out squares of paper and scissors for 
picture of the same objects, then mounting the result upon colored paper and 
sometimes in their individual books. which have been made for the receiving 
of their first work. We often give a leaf or some simple form of life, which 
each child traces with finger, and then with scissors and paper tries to repro- 
duce the shape of the object. 

True, we have children who at first refuse to work, but seeing the interest of 
the others, are left to finally fall in line and do his best. The efforts of some 
do not bring much reward, while we are encouraged by the good results of the 
few, but for all we must refresh our discouraged spirits and patience with 
Froebel’s words in the Mother Play : 


“The things a child can make 
May crude and worthless be; 
It is his impulse to create 
Should gladden thee.” 


The value of paper cutting is a great means to help in seeing form and direc: 
tion: it gives valuable training to hand and eye and mastery over tool and 
material: it is useful in illustrating stories and lessons and teaches accuracy 
and wise use of materials. 

s one of the most attractive and enjoyable occupations, is a means of 


Sewing, 
deepening the impressions of form, or outline and color, upon the child’s mind 


and helping him to become familiar with the special characteristics of the ob- 
jects he sees about him. In sewing forms of animal and vegetable llife we 
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must be careful to associate the right color of thread with each object, true to 
nature. This work not only leads the child to manual dexterity, cleanliness, 
careful, artistic labor, sense of color, harmonious arrangement, and symmetry 
of design, but as a pleasant and simple means of storing his mind with ideas of 
things in general, which is of use in his development. 

Modeling is really the best means of helping the child to produce a real sub- 
stantial image of things in the outer world and causing him to observe more 
closely the differences between the various objects around him and bring them 
out into plastic clay which shapes itself under his hand. But next to modeling, 
sewing is perhaps the most valuable aid in producing the same effect. Sewing 
is also used as an interpreter of the occupation of stick laying and drawing. 

It is impossible to give within the limit of our time a list of all our 13 
occupations, but I have tried to give what seems to me the most important, their 
underlying principles and values, and those which most strongly appeal to our 
own work. In our combination of work in speech and speech reading, I find 
our kindergarten work indispensable for this reason: The children must have 
something to do—they must be busy; they must learn to work carefully and to 
enjoy that work, and above all, the lesson which the great child Christ taught, 
helping others. 

So we devote the first three months to kindergarten gifts and occupations, try- 
ing to teach the children all lessons involved in the work, interspersed with 
games, training of the senses, breathing exercises, and preparatory work for 
speech in getting the children accustomed to the diagrams of the face, speech 
reading, and control of the tongue through gymnastics. At the end of this term 
we have gained a knowledge of a number of commands and names of objects 
through speech reading, five or seven articulations, three or four vowels with 
their combinations, the ability to write their own names and those of their 
classmates, have learned the lessons of attention and application and quietness 
to a certain degree. After the holidays we are able to make a greater progress, 
for the children are awakened to the fact that they belong to a world filled 
with mysteries and their desire is to know and to do. At the close of the child's 
first year he has gained the written and spoken forms of from 40 to 50 words. 
In our second-year kindergarten his speech and accent are improved. His 
vocabulary is increased to 300 words and the child has gained «a little idea of 
language. 


Our kindergarten occupations then come in as busy work to instruct and to. 


entertain while the teacher is busy with the group of children or the individual 
child in the oral work. In looking over the list of kindergartens of the deaf 
institutions I find a very small per cent compared to the number of schools, but 
I trust that the day will soon come when the superintendents will recognize 
und be converted to the needs of the little ones, who need the tenderest care 
and guidance in this their shut-in life, opening up every possible avenue to a 
broader «and more active life, remembering the words of our master, “ For of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss N. J. Scurock. As I told you in my paper, the first four or 
five weeks are devoted to what we call pure kindergarten work— 
that is, we work according to theories. We give out “models to the 
children, and all the while we have a purpose in view—to get the 
attention of the children, to have them become interested in their 
new home and become acquainted with each other. In our kinder- 
garten last year we had 51. I have three assistants. I have a class 
of my own and the three assistants have their classes. I make out 
our programme, beginning with the very beginning of the work, 
which is, as you see, the cutting of paper. From that step we give 
the picture work, and by and by we cut these papers into pairs, and 
we have them put them together as nicely as they can, and you see 
through all of that work we are gaining what is first necessary, 
“Attention.” 

Then we have the sewing work, sewing in straight lines and verti- 
‘al and horizontal; then we come to live forms and to the geomet- 
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ical forms. That is the work that we do through the year. I first 
give them simple forms, the bottle or the vase, and then step by step 
we reach the picture form. These exhibits are the result of some of 
the work. 

In our second year we use the kindergarten work as the basis work, 
because that is devoted to oral work. I have each child make a book 
like this to take home and show his pala what he has done that 
year, and I ask the parents to keep the children interested in work 
so that when they return the next year they will not have lost all of 
what they have learned the year before. 

Doctor Dosyns. When these little children enter the school do 
they go into the kindergarten ? 

Miss Scurock. Yes, 

Doctor Dosyns. How jong do they stay in the kindergarten ? 

Miss Scurock. One y ‘ar——that is, what we call the first year of 
kindergarten. 

Doctor Dosyns. At what age are they received into the school ? 

Miss Scurock. Seven. We have some who are 6, 

Mr. W. L. Wauker. Is that just one year given to the child extra? 
How many years have they after ay é 

Miss Scurock. The second year, properly speaking, is not kinder- 
garten. You usually think of a "inane ‘garten as being a place for 
little children 3 or + vears old. Well, ours is not such a kindergarten, 
but we use the kindergarten materials. 

Mrs. Hurp. I am not a kindergarten teacher, so I can not explain 
the work of the North Carolina ‘school in detail. We have not had 
regular kindergarten work in our school until last year. For a num- 
ber of years we have made use of kindergarten materials and exer- 
cises with our young pupils, and the effect of this work in the develop- 
ment of the child, aside from the mere occupation of the hand and 
mind, has been very noticeable. 

Last year we had with us for the first time a kindergarten teacher, 
a teacher who had had kindergarten tr — and experience in teach- 
ing deaf children. We formed a class of 13 pupils and the class was 
placed in her charge. Some of the pupils were bright and some were 
undeveloped, and one child at least was of feeble ‘mind. They were 
between seven and eight years of age, all of them. The kindergarten 
work was given in connection with the development of the speech and 
the language. I watched the work in this class with a great deal of 
interest, and was gratified with the results I saw. There was a dis- 
tinct gain along several lines—in attention, neatness, accuracy, and 
power of expression. The development of speech and language did 
not suffer at all, and we have continued the kindergarten work with 
the young pupils. I am of the opinion that with children nine and 
ten years “ot age it does not require to be continued as long as children 
who are younger, seven and eight. I wish Miss Carpenter, who has 
charge of our kindergarten class, were present to give you an account 
of the work. 

Miss McCowen. Children should be educated by doing and not 
talking, working their ideas out in some material that is adapted to 
the task in hand. It changes the desire of the children to destroy to 
a desire for construction. 

Miss Bincuam. I would like very much to take up the point that 
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Miss Schrock made, the value of the kindergarten to deaf children, 
and I should also like to take up that of the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the parent, not only as a kindergarten, but as a basis of all 
that we do; but our time is so very short T think it wise to get down 
to everyday life and find out how the kindergarten principles may be 
applied directly to the work in the schoolroom. 

The children come to us; we are there to meet them. The question 

“ How is it best for us to do that.” Their needs, of course, we must 
know, and in knowing those needs we know a way to meet them. 
a children have needs that do not have to be explained to the 

eacher of the deaf. They come to us with no language, and with no 
habits that we would desire that they should have formed. Our 
desire is to awaken interest in them—to teach each to be one of 
society, one of the whole. They are in the community, and they must 
begin to learn that they are not only individuals, that they are atoms 
in a related whole. 

The first problem, then, is the subject for our daily outline of work. 
The world is full of material, and it is a great question just what is 
most suitable for the little child to give him the best devlopment. I 
might say that the teachers differ in their ideas as to the methods to 
be used in the kindergarten, as well as teachers do in the teaching 
of the deaf outside of the kindergarten. The subject, to my mind, 
should be chosen in relation, first, to the child’s needs, and in order 
to understand the child’s needs we must first understand the plan of 
development and the stage of growth. The subject should also be 
chosen with relation to his environment. I should not give to the 
child from the city the same subject as one from the country, and I 


— also determine the esi to some extent with relation to the 


eason of the year. 

As I said, the child comes to us without language, and our object 
should be to give him that which will make him one of his environ- 
ment. If we give the names of a great many things, those things are 
not visible to him. Therefore instead of giving assimilated words 
in the kindergarten I would group my words around one fundamental 
thought. When I say * fundamental thought ” I mean some funda- 
mental principle that the teacher is going by, as well as children. 
Food would be fundamental. Cooperate, to me would be a funda- 
mental principle. We have in the city the milk man, who brings the 
milk. Of course here we have the man who tends the cows and brings 
the milk to us. That would be cooperation in the domestic affairs of 
life. Interdependence is another fundamental principle. 

In connection with this thought, I should give material experiences; 
that is, wherever I give a thought I try to give the child a means by 
which he can express that thought. Now, the most accessible means 
is the blackboard. It gives him use of the large muscles of the body 
and doesn’t require him to use the delicate muscles of the fingers, and 
he can use them very easily. But in addition to that I would use 
any material that I thought suitable to the children. Of course for 
certain thoughts you could not use clay, for other thoughts you could 
not use paper; certain thoughts would be expressed in painting. 

I have taken the trouble to prepare a programme which we use, in 
order to put before you more clearly the things I have been talking 
about, In the first period in the kindergarten—that is, the first per 10d 
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in the morning, we give the children Froebel’s work, and from clay 
with a model. This, of course, includes language, speech, articulation. 
By Froebel’s work I mean the association of words that he has given 
before. The lists do not agree, the children do not have the same 
number of words; that is, certain children have acquired very much 
more language at a given time than others. Where it is possible. 
these lists are corrected. I think that during the day the child 
should have a chance to tell his own story in his own w ay with the 
material which they choose. 

Of course with certain children it is only simple words, and then 
in the next place the children give back more, and the teacher can 
give more in a related way, and in the next place perhaps she gives 
the thing in the written form. Let the child read the word or objec t, 
whatever it is, and in the next place make the child itself write. The 
next step is to teach the child to read writing. It is simply a continu- 
ous development. Of — she does not give it to the children 
before they are ready for i 

The first period in the ie room with the teacher is spent in 
transposition, following the notes and objects on the blackboard. 

The second period is spent with the more advanced children. I 
might call them the older kindergarten children. They have more 
written work. These charts illustrate this method. This is the 
preparation of the toilet. Of course in this case it is our nails. This 
is the bureau where they keep their clothes [indicating on illustra 
tion], and this is the toothbrush; this is the nail file and the orange 
stick. 

Mr. EF. A. Gruver. We do not have the excellent advantages of the 
kindergarten, as Miss Schrock has described it to us. We do have 
something of the kind. In our intellectual work we used the very 
simplest kindergarten methods in the development of language and 
in the development of speech, but more particularly as busy work, or 
to occupy the time while some other work is done. We then sub- 
divide the work or use the kindergarten principles and derive an 
advantage from those. T have two classes of small boys with whom I 
am using what I call the kindergarten industrial work. We use 
rules, pencils, crayons, and things of that kind. The work in the 
biginning is purely industrial work, and they are carried from that 
into pasteboard, sloyd, and such work. The girls have practically 
the same line of work, going on into needlework. We do not have, as 
a rule, any real kindergarten work in our institution. We try to use 
some of the kindergarten principles and adapt them as we think best 
to the educational side of the school. 

Mr. R. O. Jounson. Some twelve or fourteen years ago there were 
some changes made in the Indiana school. One was the institution 
of the kindergarten department and the other was the establishment 
of an oral department. Prior to that time there had been neither. 
At the present time we have a hundred and eighty-seven in the oral 
department. We started the kindergarten with 40 pupils. In the 
first place, I was very doubtful as to what the result would be, but 
I am satisfied with it now, and we have four classes. There were 
about 60 pupils in the department last year. The scheme is this: 
We have from 40 to 50 pupils, ranging in age from 7 to 14 and 15. 
The older pupils of course come into the primary grades—first, sec- 
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ond, or third. We put these children in the kindergarten depart- 
ment. If some have a little speech or language enough to go into the 
primary department, we put them in the advanced kindergarten 
class. During that year, as Miss Schrock has explained to you, the 
work is carried on with speech and writing. ‘There is one point 
that Miss Schrock did not bring out, and that is from the very first 
day they enter the class room they are talked to the same as in the 
advanced kindergarten. Of course, Miss Schrock understands signs, 
but she talks to her pupils so that they understand. 

In the advanced kindergarten one of the classes is controlled by a 
young woman who is teaching such a class for the first time. Those 
little books contain the writing of the children themselves, and as 
she explained to you there were 60 or 80 words the first year. We 
commence with the element method, and in the second year they 
have acquired a vocabulary of from three to four hundred words; 
and those books are sent home to the parents of the children, and we 
ask the parents to keep the children interested in them. 

So far as the kindergarten is concerned, I think, from my stand- 
point, it is almost necessary for every school for the deaf to have one. 

Mr. Hammonp. There has been so much said on your side that it 
doesn’t seem necessary to say anything further. We take the child 
to the kindergarten for the purpose of introducing him into the other 
part of the school. We bring them in at 6 into the kindergarten, 
and lead them into the work of the school more vasily and more 
gradually and I think more satisfactorily. 

The kindergarten that we use is constructed very much like kinder- 
gartens generally, but we teach them more about speech than is taught 
ordinarily. We also use dactylology and signs and writing, all taught 
by the same teacher. We have only one kindergarten class, Miss 
Brock’s. A great many of you have met her at previous conventions. 
My judgment in regard to the kindergarten and its effects upon the 
child is that it is very beneficial, and I would not give it up. Some 
kindergarten teachers, instead of teaching the children habits of study, 
allow them to acquire habits of listlessness : the children think that 
it is a kind of job fixed up to amuse them, and that affects them in 
their after course. They display a lack of attention unless they feel 
like it. But that has not been the case with us, and I don’t think that 
the kindergarten work that-we have had ever hurts our children. We 
do not keep the children in the kindergarten course more than one 
year unless they are slow, and then we sometimes keep them two years. 
We provide the books. Generally these books are illustrated, so that 
the child can use them, and contain all the important things that the 
child is made familiar with during the year. The child helps to 
make up that book, and the hanieniiine that these children have 
learned in the first year has sometimes been a sur prise to me, from the 
fact that it has been legible, and not only that, but it has been quite 
sapid for little children. They always seem to enjoy themselves in 
the kindergarten during the hours that they are not kept too ~— 
confined. The teacher has to put herself into the work. I expect 
that she did a little too much this year, and at the end of the year she 
was not in first-class health. I found that I gave her too many 
children to teach, and I have found that that is one of the responsi- 
bilities that the superintendent must look out for. These little 
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children are particularly interested in water colors. We have a 
teacher who is an artist, and she gives them a little. Some of the 
work that they have done has been a revelation. And we shall cer- 
tainly keep that thing up, at least as long as the teacher is artistic. 

Doctor Fox. In the New York institution they have at the present 
time about 100 pupils, little children, in the kindergarten, under the 
direction of Miss Margaret McGill. Some people, especially teachers 
of the deaf, have the idea that the kindergarten is merely a place for 
play. But I tell vou frankly that the wor rk done in the kindergarten 
is in every way equal to any work done. Those children can be and 
will be prepared to go right on in the regular class work. Perhaps. 
if they grow to be too large, if they do not show sufficient progress, 
we may “take them out and. put them in a special class. 

They begin at + years of age, then pass into the transition class, 
and from there they go right into the regular grades. We recognize 
the kindergarten in the New York institution as part of the work that 
is going to stay with us, and it is one of the greatest helps that any 
school can have. When it is properly used and under proper condi- 
tions, no school can have any fear of it. 

Miss Ciara Beit. How long do you keep your children in the 
kindergarten ? 

Miss Scurock. In the afternoon they are not there very long, but 
in the morning we have those children five long hours, and then it is 
necessary that we have some diversion. 

Miss Ciara Bett. Will vou tell us, Miss MeCowen, what age the 
children should be at entering, and what hours they should have ? 

Miss McCowen. I think that the children between 5 and 6 should 
have a rest between the lessons. I think such children are too young 
to undergo five hours’ steady work without a rest. 

Miss Bingham displayed color work and excellent samples of 
basket making by the children of the Chicago day schools for the 
deaf 

Miss McCowen. We thank you for your interest in this work, and 
hope to meet you again at another convention and further develop the 
interest in the education of little deaf children. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Wednesday evening at 8.30 Dr. Charles D. McIver, president of 
the North Carolina Normal and Industrial College, delivered an in- 
spiring address to the convention. He touched on the cost of educa- 
tion, the necessity for better-paid teachers, and predicted the ultimate 
triumph of the cause of education in this country. 

He was followed by the Hon. B. R. Lacy, State treasurer of North 
Carolina, who promised his hearty support in the cause of educating 
the deaf. 


SIXTH DAY. 
THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


From 9 to 10 a. m. exhibitions of oral work were given by pupils 
of the North Carolina school. The first was by a class in geography 
taught by Mr. E. G. Hurd, and the second by a class in arithmetic 
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taught by Mr. FE. F. Mumford. Both exhibitions were interesting 
and suecessful, and showed that the pupils had made excellent prog 
ress under the oral method. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Gallaudet at 10 a. m. 
The convention sang the hymn, “* My faith looks up to Thee.” 
This was followed by reading from the scriptures and a prayer by 


the Rev. O. J. Whildin. 
SPEECH TEACHING IN GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


[By Percival HALL, Washington, D. C.| 


sefore attempting to tell what is being done in speech teaching and oral work 
at Gallaudet College, I believe it is best to give a brief sunmnary of the condi- 
tions existing there under which the work must be carried on. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that the regular college course is 
fixed and definite. A certain amount of work must be done in a certain time; 
there can be no waiting for the laggard, no lowering of the standard. The pro- 
gramme of work required for a degree is three hours of daily recitation, the 
preparation for which necessitates about six hours more of study. <A long 
period can not be given daily to special speech work with each student. 

Secondly, it should be borne in mind that three foreign languages (besides 
Rnglish, which makes a fourth to many) must be taken up in the course—Latin 
during the introductory, freshman, and part of the sophomore years; French 
during the junior, and German during the senior year. These studies altogether 
form nearly a third of the whole curriculum. The impossibility of carrying on 
purely oral work in the classes in these three foreign languages, each with its 
different system of pronunciation, even if every student in the college were an 
expert lip reader, is evident. 

Thirdly, cone should take into account the fact that the student body is made 
up of young men and women from many different schools, employing different 
means Of instruction. i 

This year there have been in college 100) students. They represent 37 
schools. Two of the students were educated almost entirely in pure oral 
schools, 30 received their instruction largely orally, either in the oral depart- 
ments of combined schools or in public schools for hearing children, and the rest 
have been taught manually. 

This fact makes it difficult to classify our students for instruction in speech, 
Rarely have more than two of one Class been drilled so they can go on well 
together in speech work. 

Fourthly, it should be remembered that there is as much variety in the age 
at which deafness occurred, the degree of hearing retained, and the amount of 
natural gift for lip reading among our students as among a hundred pupils of 
any other institution for the deaf. 

Twenty-seven of the 100 present in college this year are congenitally deaf. 
Seventeen more became deaf under 18 months of age, which puts them in the 
class of quasi-congenitally deaf. The remaining 56 are semimutes, though the 
speech of some has been neglected and is poor. 

Fifteen have enough hearing to be of value to them in learning to speak or 
in retaining and improving their speech. 

Four of these have enough to hear simple words and sentences, 6 can under- 
stand simple conversation, and 5 are semideaf, being able to understand nearly 
anything in their range through the tube; 26 can not speak at all, or very sel- 
dom use what little speech they have. Of such cases some wish to begin to 
learn to speak, but most do .not desire any instruction. Some come to us 
already expert lip readers. 

These facts only emphasize the difficulty of doing speech work in the college 
in classes of any size. The last condition I wish to have borne in mind is that 
the ability of our students is comparatively high. We suppose the schools send 
us their best. This itself makes our problem of teaching speech quite different 
from that of teaching beginners in the primary department. Even though we 
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begin at the beginning there is much less necessity for constant repetition, there 
is better opportunity for teaching rules, and there is language already acquired. 

So we have, first, great pressure for time; secondly, three foreign languages in 
our course; thirdly, different kinds of previous instruction, in some cases none ; 
fourthly, different classes of deaf young men and women, as we classify them 
by age at which deafness occurred or by degree of hearing, and, fifthly, we have 
an unusually bright set of students, able to learn quickly, able to reason, and to 
practice what they learn. 

To what do these conditions lead? To the only possible solution we can find, 
as [ believe; that is, to practically individual instruction for short periods 
daily. 

We offer to all students of the college the opportunity to preserve and improve 
their powers of speech and speech reading. We urge all who speak or want to 
learn to take advantage of this opportunity. This year 5S per cent availed 
themselves of the privilege for at least one term. Fifty per cent had daily driil 
during the whole year. 

One special teacher of great ability and long experience gives four and three- 
fourths hours per day to speech work; two members of the faculty also give 
short periods of time in the same line. The students of the normal class 
(four to six in number), after three months’ training in our normal course, 
give three-fourths of an hour each daily for the rest of the year to training the 
easiest cases and to giving practice to the more expert lip readers. 

Thus each student who wishes it receives about fifteen minutes of practi- 
cally private instruction daily. This comes in the study hour each has in the 
morning, or in the afternoon study period. 

Perhaps a good many will say. “* What can you do in that little time?” In 
reply TL will ask you to remember how much you have taught to classes of 
eight beginners in the period of an hour daily. After all, how much time did 
each child have to himself? 

Remember, too, that few of our cases are beginners, that no time is used in 
discipline, that most of the students are of high intelligence, and then the 
fifteen minutes will mean more. 

But the best answer to the question of what can be done in this short time 
is in results. 

We have just graduated 12 young men and women. Four are practically 
congenitally deaf and showed no desire to improve any speech they had or to 
begin at the beginning and learn, The remaining S are semi-mutes. Four of 
these have shown some improvement in their speech and the other 4 marked 
advance both in speech and speech reading since they came to college. Two 
delivered their essays orally on presentation day and were fairly well under- 
stood by many of an audience of 400. 

I hope some of you met and talked orally with the young man in charge of 
the college exhibit at the medel school last July. He came to us a fair lip 
reader, with good speech. Tle graduated a year ago, and was then able to read 
readily the lips of many of the strangers who daily crowded about the model 
school. 

Mr. S. (congenitally deaf) came to us three years ago. Ie had tried to 
learn to speak in school. but had soon given it up. His voice was shrill and 
weak. Now he speaks many sentences with a good voice and reads from the lips 
of his teacher fairly well. 

Mr. U. came to college two years ago. Ie was like Mr. S. in voice and 
training. His parents thought it useless for him to try to learn to talk. To-day 
he knows his positions well. speaks in a pleasant voice almost anything in 
his vocabulary, and has surprised and pleased his parents by talking intelli- 
gibly to them and by understanding their speech. 

These young men and women have improved because they want to. That is 
the whole secret of it. You or IT can learn anything by studying for a short 
period daily if we really want to. 

We also try to train the hearing of those who come to college partially deaf. 
We own an akoullalion (though we have had little benefit from it), we have 
experimented with Frizzell and Godman’s electro-auro-vibro, and we constantly 
use ear tubes. But this, perhaps, comes more properly under the head of aural 
work. 

In addition to the daily special drill in speech offered to our students there 
are other opportunities for practice and improvement. For some years in our 
Sunday school 15 or 20 of the college students have been taught largely by 
means of speech. 
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Nearly always we have several students (this year there have been four) who 
have never attended schools for the deaf before entering college. Naturally 
their teachers have used speech a great deal, not only with them, but also in 
all the classes they attend. 

In dividing the larger classes into sections, as is often necessary, it is our 
policy to put the best lip readers together and to use speech with them as often 
as is possible without being unjust to others in the class. Thus a considerable 
number of sudents each year ask practically all their questions and make many 
of their recitations orally. 

The aim of the college is to give a liberal education to all who enter, no mat- 
ter under whit method they have been trained. As I have shown, serious 
difficulties necessarily attend oral work. But altogether a considerable amount 
is done. Instruction in speech and speech reading is offered to all. A number 
of students who speak very little or not at all do not care for this privilege. A 
very small number who can speak and read the lips somewhat, care so little 
that they show no improvement during their college course, but a majority of 
the students—some practically beginners in speech—do take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded and leave college with their powers of speech and speech 
reading increased, 


DISCUSSION, 


Doctor GatLaupet. I wish to add this to what Professor Hall has 
said that during all the years that oral teaching has been given in 
the college and pupils have been received from the oral schools, T 
have never had any complaint that the power of speech of those oral 
pupils has deteriorated. I do not see how the power of speech 
could be injured by going to college at Washington simply because 
there the sign language is more or “less used. T can say that so far 
T have never had any complaint that a pupil has lost any of his 
powers of speech or lip reading during the time he has been there. 

Doctor Crovrer. I wish to bear testimony to the excellent training 
in speech that is given to the students at Gallaudet College and their 
proficiency. Not long ago one of them called at our home duri ing the 
summer. He was a ‘boy who was born deaf and whose speech was 
not good when he left us, and I was much surprised during his short 

call upon me to note the great improvement that had been made in 
his ability to speak and his ability to read the lips. It certainly 
reflects great credit upon those who have had charge of this part of 
his education. 


Doctor Gallaudet then introduced Prof. J. Y. Joyner, superintend- 
ent of public education in North Carolina. 


PROFESSOR JOYNER’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am certainly sorry that I 
was not able to get here in time to say “ Howdy.” I am exceedingly 
glad that I have gotten here in time to say “ good-bye.” I have been 
compelled to disarrange my previous engagements in order to come 
here for even this brief time, in order to look into the faces of this 
great body of remarkable educators, because I felt that it would be 
a great deprivation to me to miss this opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of such a noble band of workers in the great cause of 
education, and because I felt that it would be almost discourteous to 
allow a great educational body like this to come to my State without 
at least dropping i in a moment in my busy life to say to you how the 
great State of North Carolina, at the head of whose educational work 
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I have the honor to be, appreciates the visit of such a distinguished 
body of men and women. I assure you that we shall appreciate 
through the years to come the honor that this body has bestowed 
upon us, and I am sure we can well wish you godspeed in your great 
work. 

T ‘need not assure you of our faith in this work and our —— 
of our duty in it. You have oe to look around you here to find : 
monument of that faith and a recognition of that duty. I beg to 
assure you that the future deve hegceee! of it shall be limited only by 
the future wealth of North Carolina. 

There is no part of our great educational work of which we are 
prouder than this work here. There is no man engaged in this work 
of whom we are prouder than the man whose firm and steady hand 
and wise head has made and guided this great institution. 

I am talking too long. I did not come to make a speech. Per- 
haps it would be presumption in me to undertake to speak to you 
upon a subject that you know so much more about than I do or can 
hope to know, and T have nothing to bring you save a message of 
hope and a message of appreci: ition: but there is one thing that ‘Tam 
glad of, and I wish to express my joy in that in conclusion. 

The time was, even within the memory of so young a man as your 
speaker, when these great institutions, established for the care and 
instruction of the deaf, were considered as asylums, as places of 
refuge to take care of the unfortunate ones. I rejoice, however, 
that the time has come, here and all over this broad land of ours, 
when men and women have reasoned to the higher conception that 
these are schools for the instruction of boys and girls and the devel- 
opment of men and women into American citizens. I am glad that 
the time has come when these institutions now oceupy their place 
in the great educational system of the state and nation and as one 
of the parts, one of the choicest parts, of the system of developing 
men and women into citizens of the highest type and the noblest 
aim. It ought to be so. Tam glad that this work has come to rest 
upon that great foundation, that eternal principle, upon which all 
public education rests, equal opportunities to all, the right, the divine 
right, of every child born into this world to have a chance to make 
everything possible of himself through his God-given faculties, the 
deaf as well as the hearing, the blind as well as the seeing. 

sut T said T was not going to make a speech; vou have had enough 
of speech making. You | heard last night, eloquently, I have no doubt, 
about the great struggle that is going on here between the powers 
of light and the powers of darkness. I have no doubt that you 
heard from the eloquent lips of your speakers last night the predic- 
tion of that glorious victory which lies just in the ‘future. ‘There 
can be no other end to this great battle. The powers of light are 
arraved on one side, the powers of darkness on the other; they « can 
not dwell together. As sure as God’s sun comes into the heavens in 
the morning “and dissipates the mists the darkness of ignorance shall 
vanish before the hosts of light throughout this oreat Southland 
and throughout North Carotina. The victory is sure, and we who 
are in the heat of the battle thank you for coming here to give us 
the inspiration of your presence and your words. 
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AURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[By Isaac B. GARDNER, Fanwood, N. Y.] 


[| Not read but ordered printed. | 
Speaking from the standpoint of exact knowledge, the phrase “ aural develop- 
ment” is more or less equivocal. To the uninitiated it appears to be somewhat 
ambitious; but the favored few who, at odd moments, have dabbled in experi- 
mental inquiry know that this phrase exactly expresses the results of specific 
efforts and hope’in good time to see it included in the terminology of science. 

First and last, the problem of auricular training has been approached from 
many sides. It has engaged the attention of several eminent professional 
gentlemen, some of them specialists, whose conclusions have been almost 
invariably encouraging Of the data gathered and the processes employed by 
these gentlemen, no satisfactory record has been left to us, and with due regard 
for their skill and probity, we are bound to say that for us their conclusions 
are the least valuable part of their investigations. 

Those who wish to know the history of the subject may refer to an address 
written by the principal of the New York institution and read before the Con- 
vention of Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo in 1901, which contains a reeapit- 
ulation of the efforts made in this direction and much information of value 
to those who are interested. 

So little is actually known of the conditions which underlie the nominal 
cause of deafness in any individual case that a positive statement regarding 
restoration of hearing seems absurd. It is not the cause of deafness but the 
physiological condition which follows it that is of most concern to us in this 
regard, and the probabilities of progress in knowledge which shall enable us 
to overcome in some measure these conditions appear to lie in the line of physi- 
ological rather than physical experimentation. 

In most of the large schools for the deaf there are to be found several pupils 
who may properly be classed as “hard of hearing” and who may be success- 
fully taught by the use of mechanical aids. These should, of course, receive 
such treatment as is required to make them exercise their partial powers with 
a view to restoring approximetely their full force. In most of these cases the 
degree of hearing, under proper treatment, will be augmented in about the same 
ratio that the degree of intelligence is increased. With this special class we 
have little to do in studying the phases of aural development, since the data 
nequired therefrom can not safely be accepted as criteria, nor are they of any 
special value in testing mechanical aids to hearing. It is those pupils in 
whom we find a remnant of hearing which seems to promise development that 
are the proper subjects for experimentation and furnish the most profitable 
material for study. 

At this early stage the problem of aural development is not at all one of in- 
struction. On the one hand the investigator’s time and attention are wholly 
absorbed in close observation of experiments and in pricticing certain formulas 
which are found to stimulate,the dormant power of hearing in his subject: 
while on the other hand the pupil's undivided attention should be concentrated 
in the effort to meet and interpret the stimulus from without, for, be it always 
remembered, that absolutely no progress can be made in the absence of effort on 
the part of the pupil. Teaching is not possible under these conditions, and 
should neither be required nor expected. It can not, of course, be hoped that 
physical limitations may ever be wholly overcome by science, but it seems little 
less certain that in many cases these limitations may be greatly modified. 

To the solving of the first step in this puzzling problem the chief requisite is 
an abundance of authentic facts. While sufficient data for intelligent procedure 
is lacking, no general rules can be adduced and no important advance made. The 
gathering of these necessary facts involves a considerable expenditure of time 
and money, and to be most satisfactory requires the quick insight of a mind 
trained to scientific observation. 

The final question, Would the measure of success to be achieved with the few 
compensate for the loss of time of the many? is, of course, problematical. There 
are evidences, however, that a general interest is awakening in this subject, and 
it is to be hoped that any efforts made will be directed to definite ends and the 
facts gained be carefully recorded. Such record should especially include—any 
variation shown in the character of responses received—inflection, change of 
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voice, etc., as well as any modification required in tone or pitch to obtain the 
most ready response. 

The native force of the highly specialized apparatus for hearing, having been 
suspended, as it were, from activity in its proper channel, tends by nature to be 
distributed over other highly specialized senses. This observation holds good 
even though it be insisted that the loss of one sense does not increase the acute- 
ness of any other, for the loss or even the impairment of either of the special 
senses necessarily results in greater concentration of the attention on those 
remaining active, and the exercise of attention tends strongly to draw the 
native force in its own direction and so to increase the keenness of interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of the special senses. Indeed, this is the important office 
of attention. It follows, therefore, that the process of developing a mere vestige 
of hearing to a degree of power sufficient to be of practical use is necessarily a 
long and difficult one in most cases. 

In this, as in all other problems of educational development, the phenomena 
for which we look are of an intellectual nature. The transmission of a sound 
wave from the tympanum to the cortical center involves much more than mere 
molecular agitation. In the propagation of a sound wave physical processes 
must be transmuted into physiological processes, and, again, in the certical 
center these processes must be transmuted into motor impulse. If in the trans- 
mission of this wave the specializing processes remain inactive the impression 
must be tactile, and the motor impulse can result only in reflex or automatic 
movement. If, then, the quality, tone, or pitch of the sound wave be not 
reflected in the response, we are forced to the conclusion that no truly acoustic 
impression has been made. It is, however, quite probable that some sounds, or 
even simple words, may be represented in tactile impressions. 

As regards mechanical aids to hearing, we may note in passing the several 
ingenious devices which are indispensable to the hard of hearing. But from 
the view point of auricular training—the rehabilitation of lapsed agencies—the 
problem presents an entirely different aspect and new difficulties arise. Those 
aids which are found to be beneficial in some cases have, in other cases, no 
appreciable effect whatever, and in still others work positive injury. It may 
safely be said, I think, that the most valuable mechanical aid is that which, 
while intensifying the sound wave to a degree, transmits it to the sensorium 
with the least degree of impairment in quality and tone. For general utility 
and convenience, the conical tube with duplex arrangement for class uses, 
devised by Principal Currier and well known to the profession, is effectual. 

In the nature of the case, no true test of a mechanical aid can be made by 
a few experiments on a number of subjects at a single sitting. When we speak 
of mechanical aids to hearing in connection with aural development it should be 
borne in mind that we may neither hope nor expect to work a miracle in a 
minute. 

It is a fact sufficiently well established to form a working basis for investi- 
gators that in cases of adventitious deafness occurring before: the age of 6 
years there is seldom or never any retention of sound memory. This fact is 
based upon both anatomical and physiological conditions, and is more securely 
established by the further fact that auditory impressions, so far as can be 
learned, never occur in the dreams of those who became deaf before that age. 
In all such cases an educational as well as a physiological development is 
required in order that the significance of these new impressions may be grasped. 
Whether the character of an impression is truly acoustic or only tactile is often 
a matter of considerable doubt; but the difficulties which beset the investigator 
at this point diminish as the age of becoming deaf increases. In cases where 
deafness occurs at the age of 8 years or upward, a few carefully directed 
efforts are usually sufficient to determine whether systematic treatment is desir- 
able. The reflection in the response to some quality peculiar to the impression 
is the one adequate and reliable measure of the possibility of aural develop- 
ment in the individual. A trained observer must, as it seems to me, be early 
convinced that the gradual arousing to activity of a latent power in the audi- 
tory apparatus requires a careful application of quality and tone rather than 
rapidity of vibration. : 

You may perhaps be interested in the results of an examination made about 
two years ago of the primary boys in the New York institution. 

Ninety-two boys ranging in age from 4 to 12 years were examined. Of 
these, 29 were in some degree responsive to aural treatment. Nine were for the 
most part taught aurally with the aid of the conical tube. Seven were recorded 
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as promising candidates for systematic treatment. ‘Thirteen responded with 
difficulty to a few classified sounds. 

In the following year more extended experiments were made with a class 
of 10 small boys under conditions which gave more definite results. These 10 
boys were classed solely with reference to their ability to meet the requirements 
of regular schoolroom work. Several times a week they were given a few 
minutes’ exercise with the speaking tube, and 6 of them showed very encour- 
aging progress. After several weeks of exercise in this way 7 of these boys 
were able when blindfolded to distinguish the different voices of their class- 
mates and to repeat a number of monosyllables spoken into the tube. It should 
be noted that 2 of these 7 boys were merely hard of hearing and were excluded 
from further participation in the tests. 

By a series of systematic tests, designed to show the degree of imitation of 
which each boy was capable, it developed that 2 of the remaining 5 boys 
were unable to imitate tone, pitch, or inflection. This led me to believe that 
in these cases the impression was tactile rather than acoustic. This judgment 
was confirmed by later development. The effect of these exercises was always 
to encourage and enliven the pupil, and a creditable impulse was imparted. 

What seemed to me a remarkable fact was that each of these boys acquired 
certain combinations of sounds more readily than others, and that a clearer per- 
ception of obscure notes was always given when a certain note was made pre- 
dominant. It was afterwards discovered that all of these boys responded 
readily to musical tone. Another fact noted in this connection was that the 
lower notes require the longer interval between the impression and the 
response, and that this interval varied with each individual. This series of 
facts led to the suggestion of 2 possible keynote to which every mental organism 
would most readily respond and of a neurological phenomenon somewhat analo- 
gous to the nodes of musical expression. However this may be, the subject is an 
interesting one in its many phases and should amply reward anyone who has 
the time, the patience, and the inclination to study it. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE HEARING, ITS SCOPE AND 
LIMITATIONS. 


[By Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Washington Heights, New York. ] 


The work I shall describe is in itself auricular, but is only a means to an 
end, and I feel sure that the resulting benefits are of more value to the oralist, 
aside from general interest, than to followers of any other method. We have 
to expend much energy and time upon voice training, tones, accent, ete., in 
order that our pupils may acquire even fair articulation. The development of 
a good voice is or ought to be one of the chief aims of the oralist; for the deaf 
child given this great boon, combined with a good vowel foundation, will be 
able to make himself understood in spite of his consonants, if they are poor 
(which seldom happens). 

After going through the usual preparatory work with each child, prior to 
articulation drills, ete. (for a pumber of years), I decided to experiment with 
the hearing, latent or otherwise, devoting as much time and energy to that 
work as to the usual preparation for speech, believing that the results might 
be more satisfactory and rapid. My aim at first was merely to improve the 
hearing in each particular case, doing so by what seemed to be the most natural 
sequential steps. Up to two years ago I had never dreamed of one method 
underlying all cases. Yet I might have sought for the universal laws which 
govern all teaching. About 19083 I began to believe that a general method ex- 
isted, so I made more careful individual records than I had previously done. 
These records were in the form of brief aims to be accomplished each day, 
difficulties met or overcome, method employed, and statement of results. 
Looking over this data I at first found only a jumbled mass of facts, each inter- 
esting in itself, but scarcely instructive. However, after careful comparison 
and sifting, I discovered that certain general principles had formed the founda- 
tion upon which I had built. With these as bases I arranged a clear, simple, 
and practical outline which is so easy to follow that one and all may do so 
without misgivings as to general success. 

The inductive method must naturally be the one we follow. In dealing with 
our children we have two classes to consider: A. Those whose hearing 
is only defective, and B, those who are practically deaf. Progress of pupils of 
either class may be modified by special ability to acquire language, speech 
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already possessed, and last. but not least, good guessing. 

results of this, as of any other method, depe 

It is elastic. 

With class A the first aim is to increase distance 
heard may be distinguished. The length of time give 
exceed fifteen minutes daily with older pupils, 
with the little ones. 

Test the pupils’ hearing by usual methods 
tional tone. If he hears better either higher or lower, try to use that pitch of 
voice when conversing with him, Determine how far away sounds, words, and 
sentences can be heard. Make this limit your starting point and begin by using 
hames of letters of alphabet, numerals. ete. Do not correct this error: be satis. 
fied that such a good guess has been made, for when you come to conversation 
there will be many words whose very existence could only be told by the context. 

As ability to hear increases increase distance between pupil and teacher, 
always using old material for drill, but introducing new to avoid monotony, 
Make the lesson interesting. If you are able to enter into the spirit of chil- 
dren’s joys, sorrows, play, and work, you will find no end of topics which may 
be discussed with them during this lesson: but you must be quick enough to 
construct your own questions and answers out of sounds with which they are 
familiar, bringing in just the right number of new ones. Ilerein lies the secret 
of your success, even with older pupils. You will be surprised how rapidly 
ability to hear at increased distance will develop. The pupil's mind is in a 
receptive mood; he wants to hear what you are going to say, and what you 
teach at such a time will never be forgotten. There is, of course. a limit of 
distance, beyond which you can not go, but do not be misled into believing that 
the first halting place is that point. For days I have worked, never increasing 
the distance at all, only to be surprised on some occasion by the pupil’s sudden 

ability to hear when perhaps fully a foot farther away than on the preceding 
day. 

Summing up the results of this first drill we have: 

I. Pupil hears at greater distance than at commencement of work. 

Il. He hears more words, ete. (sentences are generally heard best ), and 

Il. He can hear new sounds on which he has never been drilled. 

At this point a noticeable peculiarity is found. Conversation carried on in 
a different key than that of the drill work, can not be heard. We must start 
on Drill Il, beginning all over again, with the aim of aking the pupil hear 
those tones also. A Weary, dreary process, you say. Nay. far from it, if we 
must judge from results. What do we find after a few weeks? All tones 
between those used in Drills I and II can be heard at various distances between 
limits of distance reached by these respective drills. Thus we have improved 
ability to hear not only higher or lower tones, but all intermediate tones. All 
this with the human voice. What is our gain? First, pupils hear conversation, 
with or without using lip reading in conjunction with hearing (according to 
case) ; second, articulation is vastly improved, and, third, that hardest of all 
things, good accent, is gained. Add to this the enjoyment of music, the real 
pleasure of hearing notes never before heard, and I feel sure that 
that fifteen minutes of our precious school day 
advantage and that the scope of the work is bro 
must be admitted. 

Among these we find that conversation depending upon hearing can seldom be 
earried on with more than one person at a time, and that the modifications 
previously alluded to have a strong bearing upon ultimate success. 

Perhaps before leaving class A it would be well to give a concrete instance 
of the work done. 

In December, 1903, a young deaf girl about 19 years of age became interested 
in the method I was then using. She was of ain exceedingly nervous dispo- 
sition, had some hearing, and was a graduate of New York Grammar School No. 
24. To what her graduation from this school amounted you may judge for 
yourselves from the following original] composition and sentences written by her 
after three years’ language work with me: 


Remember that the 
snd upon the manner of application. 


at which sounds already 
n to the work should never 
and less time should be spent 


» Speaking in an ordinary conversa- 


all will agree 
could not be spent to greater 
ad, even though its limitations 


“ 


MY FIRST TELEPHONE. 

“This evening about 7 o'clock I tried to use a telephone to see how much I 
could hear and understand that my friend Mrs. Anderson say. So I did, and 
much to my surprise that 1 could understand her almost every word. 
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“IT thought I would never be able to hear, for I have telephoned before to my 
father, and I could not understand him at all. Probably I was not used to that 
sound. It was an instrument to make the deaf hear, which has helped me 
very much, for it is just like the telephone. I was so pleased that I shall try 
igain. 

“ Public School Number 24, in 1900. Morris High School two years.” 

I placed her chair 2 feet from mine, drilled on A, B, C, ete. In one year’s 
time (including three months’ vacation with no drill) her father stated that her 
hearing had improved 100 per cent during the year. She could then hear 
exceedingly well. We also used the piano as a means. On March 30, 1905, I 
found that she could hear * C” above the staff. That is the twenty-second note 
from the right limit of a piano at 8} octaves. On this day I began using the 
instrument to which she refers for about fifteen minutes, then tried the same 
“CC” without the instrument, and all the notes until the next higher “CC” was 
reached. She could hear perfectly even that. From day to day we worked on 
tones until we were five or six notes from the highest. Here we remained for 
over a week. My pupil declared she could hear the thumping of the note, but 
not any tone. I had doubts of her own self-confidence, so one day I started 
with two notes higher than she had ever heard and descended to the trouble- 
some note. All were heard perfectly. It was a matter of what she had expected 
to hear. I had usually started drill four or five notes lower than her limit and 
worked up to the new tones, but on this occasion I reversed the operation, and 
she, believing all would go on as usual, was expecting to hear whatever note 
I first struck. She now hears every note on the keyboard, even the highest 
{this one at the top of the first floor stairway), and the others indefinitely 
beyond. She can enjoy a musical play fully as well as most normal people 
(of course she does not hear the words; do you?). She hears whistling 3 feet 
away, which was previously out of the question, no matter how near she was 
to the sound, and she is constantly improving in hearing, even when not being 
drilled. . 

If this is all we can do (and is it?) what a boon the child with defective hear- 
ing has now. We must not expect the impossible, but we may raise our hopes 
toward at least eliminating much that is hard for these children who are so 
nearly perfect, but on account of this very difference miss half the joy of liv- 
ing. Language spoken, signed, or written is our greatest treasure, provided it 
is true language—that is, a means of expressing real thought. 

Anything which tends to develop the desire to speak and to use this jewel ‘is 
a priceless aid to education. 

Under class B we have added difficulties to overcome, as some of the pupils 
may be totally deaf. For this class I have used musical instruments, the human 
voice, acousticon, bells, ete.; first to call attention to sound itself and to num- 
ber of beats, then to teach pupils to distinguish between these sounds. After 
this the teacher may proceed to teach difference in pitch, ete. Of course we 
shall find our progress far slower, with only two possible results: First, pupil's 
ability to pitch voice in a good key; second, to accent words properly. If only 
this be accomplished, two great hills have been climbed by both teacher and 
pupil, from the summits of which may be seen a fairly direct and less trouble- 
some road toward the acquisition of intelligible speech. 


Mr. F. D. Cuarke. There is a section for aural work in this con- 
vention, and it would have had good papers and a thorough discus- 
sion had it not been, as I understand, for the severe illness of my life- 
long friend, Enoch Henry Currier, principal of the New York insti- 
tution. As I remember, I have only one other paper to present. 

I must say that I thank Mrs. Anderson for the paper she has just 
read. We are too apt to forget that there is a possibility with a great 
many of our pupils of aur: al development, or, if you like it better, of 
training in the sense of hearing. I am one of those school-teachers 
who believes in having the school children at school. I want to 
educate them morally first, mentally, physically, and every other way 
that they can be improved and made better citizens. And this aural 
development with many of our pupils is possible and profitable. 
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LETTERS AND JOURNALS IN THE FIRST AND SECOND YEARS OF ORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


[By Miss ENFIELD JOINER, Talladega, Ala.] 


In my short discussion of this subject I think it will be easier for me to speak 
directly of the work done by a class in their first and second years in the Ala- 
bama school—of the mistakes we tried not to make and of the results we hoped 
to attain. It has been my experience in teaching the deaf that the most im- 
portant thing is to know exactly what you want to teach and why you want to 
teach it; and that the next most important is to know what you want to avoid 
and why you want to avoid it. 

Therefore the teacher of a beginning class in every branch of her work— 
articulation, speech-reading, or original language work—must needs look ahead 
some three or four or five years, lest with the best intentions in the world she 
teach something which later on must be untaught. The builder of a house 
must lay his foundation according to the design of his superstructure. I think 
this is very true of original language work. In the fourth and fifth, perhaps 
even the third year, we wonder why our letters and journals seem so full of 
mistakes, so uninteresting, so lacking in sequence. In the first and second 
years the journals and letters are so short that often the defects I have men- 
tioned are not noticeable; nevertheless, nearly always they are there, ready to 
develop as the use of language increases. 

Of course the first months the class of which I speak spent in school were 
given up almost wholly to sense-training, primary articulation work, speech- 
reading of names and commands, tracing written elements and combinations of 
elements. Time work with the calendar was begun after Thanksgiving, and the 
first verb was given about 2 week before Christmas. The verbs I gave were the 
conventional verbs—"* ran,” * hopped,” and “ fell.” After they knew those three 
well, I began with the verbs of everyday life and gave “ gave,” not in the sense 
of passing something, but giving. The very next day after I taught “ gave” 
we had our first journal. One of the boys came to school and announced: “A 
hoy gave a knife to me,” and I had only to point to the calendar to get * yester- 
day.” Of course that wonderful item of news was repeated and finally written 
in the five columns by each member of the class. So it happened that our first 
journal was what I wanted it to be—spontaneous. 

The lack of spontaneity seems to me to be one of the chief faults of more 
advanced journal work. I think that one reason that this is true is that too 
often in the first and second years the teacher goes through the journal period 
daily just as she goes through her lip-reading, number, and articulation periods, 
und that the children write mechanically, whether there is anything to write 
about or not. In this way news or journal becomes merely a matter of form 
and a question of pages. Another reason for the lack of spontaneity is the 
humdrum forms which we drill into our children. ‘Take, for instance, the cus- 
tomary beginning journal form, “ To-day is Tuesday,” followed, perhaps, by 
“It is raining.” Perhaps it is heresy in pedagogy for me to use this as an 
illustration, but I want to ask, What is the use in relating, morning after 
morning, such obvious facts as “ To-day is Tuesday; It is clear,” or “ To-day 
is Friday; It is cloudy’? Hearing people do not sit around and say to each 
other, ‘To-day is Thursday,” though I will admit that sometimes comments on 
the weather are conversational necessities. An opening form like that may 
make the journal seem a little more complete, and its use may seem a very 
unimportant matter, but there is a principle involved, especially if you call the 
relation of recent events news. Are you not teaching the class, in that small 
way, to tell something which everybody knows, and which is, to say the 
least, uninteresting? Forms like that are very apt to creep into original lan- 
guage, and it often happens that to half the class they are mere forms and 
nbsolutely meaningless. 

Take the first-year letter form, “ Dear mother and father, I am well and 
happy.” I am afraid that in the last two years every member of my class has 
been guilty of saying, “I am well and happy,” and half a dozen lines below 
writing, “I am very sick to-day. Miss gave some medicine to me last 
night.”” The other day a teacher told me that a child, coming into her class 
from another school, began her letter with “I am contented,” and when she 
asked her what “ contented” meant said, “I do not know. My teacher told 
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me to write that.” And I have often known fourth and fifth year children to 
write to friends and sign themselyes * Your loving son.” Why throw stum- 
bling blocks, even if they are small, in the way of the children? Why not teach 
them to go straight to the point and to tell what they want to tell without mak- 
ing any beginning? 

An experiment I tried with the first year’s work was giving very few verbs. 
After “ran,” “ hopped,” and “ fell” I gave only such verbs as they demanded, 
and the demands usually came in the journal and letter period. For action 
work and verb drill I used verbs selected in this way. I find that our list of 
verbs for that year is as follows: ‘ Hopped,” “ran,” “fell,” ‘ laughed,” 
“ coughed,” “ got,” “ wrote,” “saw,” “ gave,” “ threw,” “ died,” “ went to walk,” 
“went,” “jumped” (because the girls jumped the rope), “ played,” “ put,” 
* caught,” “ came,” “to be,” present and past, * to have,’ present and past, and 
“to love,” present. They used the future and the past with not, but wrote no 
question forms, although they knew question forms on the lips. <As I said, 
these were the verbs they demanded. I did not teach others, because a bright 
class, even an average Class, is eager to use every new word, and such para- 
graphs as these are apt to appear in letters and journals: “ Miss —— gave some 
candy to me. I thanked her. I ate it.” I hold that stating “I ate it” is 
entirely unnecessary. Or, “I went upstairs. I washed my face. I brushed 
my hair. I came to school,” and it may happen “I sat on a chair.” which 
brings us back to eliminating every sentence which is unnecessary and is not 
to the point. 

Another experiment of that first year’s work was putting a great deal of 
time on calendar work. At the end of the year my class knew almost as many 
time phrases, past and future, as verbs. I hold, though, that the time phrase, 
either written or clearly understood, in slate 6 is just as important in a journal 
sentence as the subject in slate 1 or the predicate in slate 2. Therefore from 
the very beginning each news item contained the time phrase. 

And it was with the calendar that I began paragraphing. I think I have 
referred to the lack of sequence and of unity in the language of deaf children. 
It is no uncommon thing for them to make a jumble of time, persons, and 
places—to tell something about yesterday in one place, and to refer to that 
same thing several times in the course of their scattered English. It seems to 
me that there is only one way to overcome such a tendency, and that is by the 
careful and constant use of the paragraph. 

I think in the first year’s work my class did not begin to write letters until 
March and the first letter was paragraphed in this way. It was, of course, a 
class letter, and we sat at the tables saying each sentence and then writing it. 
First we talked about all that happened yesterday and then a line was drawn 
on the paper. Then we talked about all that happened the day before yester- 
day and another line was drawn. After “last Wednesday's” happenings were 
finished “last Tuesday’s” were considered. If anything which belonged to 
“last Wednesday ” was forgotten, it was either left out or crowded into last 
Wednesday's space. I chose the time basis for paragraphing because the days 
marked off on the calendar seemed tangible and because I wanted to develop 
the habit of paying attention to the sequence of events. 

At no time during the first year did I have purely original letters—that is, at 
no time did I give paper and pencil to the children and tell them to write with- 
out help. The letters were all largely class work. We did reach the point, 
however, where the one-time thrilling “ Carl got a letter last Monday” was 
left out of Ollie’s letter because “father and mother do not know Carl,” and 
where * Ollie was sick last night” did not necessarily go into every letter in the 
class, 

A criticism deserved by many letters written home by older children is that 
they contain a thousand things of no interest to their families, often a lot of 
news memorized from day to day and rewritten with parrotlike precision. I 
do not believe that the first year is too early to begin weeding out items unin- 
teresting to a child’s family. A short letter which has a personal tone, and 
therefore is the embodiment of the letter idea, is far better than several pages 
of showy, memorized language. 

Soon after the beginning of the second year I let the class write individual 
letters. We began paragraphing at that time according to subject. For a 
long time, in writing class news on the wall slates, we ruled the slates after 
each, paragraph, then we began to use brackets for the sake of convenience, 
and very soon the children began to use brackets in their individual work. 
Even with the subject paragraph, I adhered strictly to keeping the time phrases 


“ 
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in order. For instance, if something that happened Saturday morning were told, 
and then after a while something that happened Friday afternoon were remem- 
bered, Saturday morning’s paragraph was marked “2” and Friday after- 
noon’s “ 1.” 

The class of which I speak found paragraphing easy, and I found it a great 
help in keeping the language straight. 

I have not touched on that sine qua non of a good journal—straight language. 
Everything, without exception, should be written in the five slates. All our 
individual letters were written on double-ruled paper, vertically ruled according 
to the five-slate method. Occasionally the children wrote letters on unruled 
slates—that is, on slates not ruled according to the five-slate method—but I am 
sure they thought according to the five slates, because I noticed no difference 
in the language. 

Given the five slates, the spoken form before the written form, never-failing 
earefulness on the part of both teacher and child, and, I think, the language 
will be—I am afraid to say very good, because so often even the almost perfect 
are imperfect. 

I think it is a good idea to introduce as much variety as possible into the news 
or journal period. One morning have it written on the wall slates, another on 
paper, another on individual slates, but nearly always, if not always, in the 
first year spoken first. Sometimes I tell all the news myself. It is the easiest 
of all speech-reading exercises. In the second year the children often asked me 
questions then wrote what I told. 

Good journals and good letters are the results of careful, painstaking plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher, and of careful, painstaking work on the part 
of the child. And in order to do careful planning and painstaking work, both 
teacher and child must, must have—the more the better—enthusiasm. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation of 
the points this paper contains. I am sorry that all of the teachers 
could not have been here to hear it. 

Miss Srevenson. I wish to ask Miss Joiner if the letters that the 
children write. are sent home uncorrected 4 

Miss Joiner. I correct their letters and allow them to copy them. 

Doctor Burr. I think it is only fair to the institution and the 
children themselves when the child is allowed to write a letter home 
that the child should write the whole note. 

Mr. W. L. Wacker. I would like to ask if that girl, from whom 
Miss Anderson read that letter, or a portion of it, had ever had any- 
thing to do with the sign language—if she had ever associated with 
deaf people ? 

Mrs. Anperson. No; her home life was entirely with hearing 
people. 

Doctor Crouter. It seems surprising that a girl with defective 
hearing should have been in the public school so long. 

Mrs. Anperson. I think the trouble was with the school. 

Doctor Crourer. It reminds me of am incident while I was in 
Philadelphia, where the mother insisted upon her daughter going 
through every grade. No work was required of her, and in that 
way she went through all the grades to the high school. 

Mr. Driccs. That reminds me of a boy that was admitted into our 
school last year. He had been in school as much as six or eight 
years, and had been in the University of Utah the last year. They 
thought he was stupid, and he had gone on and done comepaattoule 
nothing. When he came to our institution we found that he was 
deaf, and that there was nothing else the matter with him. 

Miss McCowen. I am not surprised at the condition described by 
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Mrs. Anderson. The hardest case is that of the deaf children whose 
parents do not like to admit that they are deaf, and who are kept in 
hearing schools where they are stunted and kept under conditions 
where ‘they can not develop. 

Mr. S. T. Wacker. I am reminded of a letter received a few weeks 
ago from a rather prominent man in our State, regretting to find that 
his boy, who had been in public school up to that time, had not made 
satisfactory progress, and saying he wished him to take a course of lip 

eading during the summer months, in order that when he returned 

to the public schools he might go on more successfully with his school 
work. I told him that I was sorry to say that I could not promise to 
educate his boy in lip reading during the summer. 

Mr. Rocers. I wish to ask Mrs. Anderson if she ever trained those 
pupils in lip reading. We know that many children, as they get 
older, lose their hearing entirely, and it seems that they ought to be 
given training in lip r ~ading. 

Mrs. Anperson. I believe I stated that in my paper—hearing in 
conjunction with lip reading, according to the pupil. It is not to be 
supposed that hearing is to be used as a substitute for lip reading, 
but in conjunction with it. Sometimes the lip reading may be 
omitted. I know that this young lady of whom I was speaking was 
very much surprised that in ws alking in the dark she could hear, 
whereas, before that, in a room in the daytime you would have to go 
close up to her to speak before she could hear it. This girl was not 
long in learning to read from my lips. 

Doctor Donyxs. This discussion is bringing out the point of the 
differences in children. It has been shown to be a fact that many 
children who look and are thought to be dull are simply defective in 
hearing, and when this trouble is remedied those children who 
were at first regarded as dull were afterwards regarded as bright 
children. 

Mrs. Anperson. I know that in the New York school they are tak- 
ing special care to ascertain which children are troubled with astig- 
matism. 

Doctor Dosyns. Has anything been accomplished along that line? 
Has any pupil whose eyesight has been injured had his sight im- 
proved ? 

Mr. Hatt. In New York City something is being done in the way 

of examinations of public school children for defective sight and hear- 
ing. In — all backward children are sent to specialists on the 
eye and ear for examination. In Jersey City all the public school 
children are examined by experts to see if their sight or hearing is 
so defective as to need special attention, This work is a good one 
and is spreading. Teachers of the deaf can help it along by calling 
the notice of teachers of hearing children to the fact that many chil- 
dren are hampered in their work by imperfect hearing. 

Doctor Crourer. It seems to me that we are considering a class of 
children, defective children, who, to my mind, ought not to be al- 
lowed in a school for the deaf at all. There is the hearing mute, the 
feeble-minded mute, who is being presented to the notice “of most of 
our schools, and whose presence 1s a very great annoyance, so much 
so that I have felt that they ought not to ‘be trained in our schools. 
There should be separate schools provided for the care and training 
and development of just this class of children. They are not what 
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you would call normal deaf, and their presence interferes with the 
regular work of the school. 

We have oculists coming into our school and making all sorts of 
examinations, so much so that we have not much time for anything 
else, and I do not know that they accomplish much good; but I do 
know that the percentage of pupils who have to wear ol: asses and who 
have to have something done to their eyes is increasing. 

Mr. Ray. I wish to ask Doctor Crouter what you would do in a 
State where there is no school for the feeble-minded ? 

Mr. F. D. Ciarke. When I went to Michigan I said I would go to 
every legislature until I got one. I have been doing that for ten 
years. 

Doctor Crouter. If it comes to the worst, they might be sent to a 
school for the feeble-minded, but that is no sort of a school to which 
to send feeble-minded deaf children. They do not get the right sort 
of training. In States large enough there should be schools for the 
instruction of the feeble-minded deaf 

Mr. N. F. Wacker. It seems to me that a few years ago a teacher 
of my school left me and went to take charge of a class in some insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded or insane at Philadelphia. 

Doctor Crouter. They did have a class of that kind in the Phila- 
delphia institution, but it was finally given up. I remember some 
feeble-minded children in our school that did not make much im- 
provement, and they were finally sent to the school at Ellwyn. 

Miss McCowen. I arise to protest against all this class of children 
being called feeble-minded. I am sure I am right from my experi- 
ence in teaching the deaf who belong to this class. They are in many 

vases not absolutely deaf, and their parents had the feeling that they 
did not want them to go to a school for the deaf. They would have 
been at the foot of their class in a hearing school and would have 
been considered feeble-minded. 

There is a large class of children who are just deaf enough and just 
blind enough so that they can not do the work in the public schools 
with the hearing, and they must fail, and as a result their life is a 
miserable failure; and I think that we, as teachers of the deaf, are in 
some measure responsible, because only the teacher of the deaf knows 
how to give them that knowledge of language which will develop 
them and enable them to rise to their opportunities. 

I believe that we should make a distinction between those who are 
merely deaf and those who are intellectually below par. 

Mr. F. D. Crarxe. I don’t think that Miss MceCowen understood. 
We take children only when they are so deaf that they can not be 
taught in a public school, and where the question has been vwoheud to 
me I go to the teacher of the public school and say, * Can you teach 
that child in your class?” And if she says “ No,” then we place the 
deaf child where we can teach him. 

But there is another class of children. They do not speak because 
they have not the mental og and that class is a drawback to the 
other children. They need a care which cur children do not, and 
which we are not able to give, onal such children should be in a home 
for the feeble-minded, as we call it in Michigan. 

I have seen several thousand who are described as being remark- 
ably bright, perfect in every way, except for some mysterious reason 
they can not talk. 
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It is our rule, although we know absolutely we can not keep the 
child to say to his people, “Tf you send this child to us, and after 
two or three weeks’ trial we find that he can not learn by our methods, 
you will take him back without hard feelings? ” 

I had one or two last year, and they were all imbeciles and were 
sent off. 

I have taught the deaf for thirty-six years, and in all that time I 
have never met but two children who could hear and who could not 
speak, who were not defective mentally, and I never expect to meet 
any large number of them. In one case the vocal organs were gone, 
and we afterwards found that in the other the tongue was partially 
paralyzed, but with those exceptions I never saw a child who could 
hear perfectly and could not speak, who was 7 or 8 years old, but 
what was mentally defective. 

Mr. Boorn. Unless there is some one who is especially interested 
in this discussion, I want to change the discussion to the discussion of 
Miss Joiner’s paper. 

Mr. a I! feel that the poorest place in the world for a child 
who can hear and can not speak is the school for the deaf, for the 
reason that oa hearing language often, what little knowledge he has 
will be lost by being with children who do not speak. 

Doctor Tate. Minnesota is rather favor: ably situated with respect 
to its feeble-minded and deaf, the institutions being located near each 
other. I believe that the superintendents of schools for the deaf do 
not hesitate to send feeble-minded children to the feeble-minded 
institution, if one exists in the State. I don’t believe the feeble- 
minded have any place in the schools for the deaf, and my experience 
corroborates that of Mr. Clarke. I have never seen a child that 
could hear well and could not speak that was mentally right. 


DISCUSSION OF MISS JOINER’S PAPER. 


Mr. Boorn. I wish to express my personal gratification at hearing 
the paper read by Miss Joiner. It seems to me that that paper marks 
in its spirit and its contents the high stage to which the education 
of the deaf has reached in this country. 

I want to call the attention of the members to that thought that 
the child’s welfare is of greater importance than the advancement 
of our methods. The old way of teaching was to teach language 
as an end, and almost entirely as an end. It was machine work from 
morning until night. Exercises, memorizing history, geography, and 
all through the work it was drilled into the child} it was a task to 
the child. Note the new school, which teaches that language should 
be alive, and alive to the little child, alive from the first day of his 
entrance into school, and that no language should be introduced that 
has not the element of vitality, that the child shall have the power of 
speech because it has life in it. And the thought of this paper is 
that the language that is used in the se thoolroom shall be alive, and 
always alive from the first year and thereafter. 

The day is too full of occasions for the use of real language—live 
language—for the teacher to be compelled to resort to dead formal 
drill instruction. I do not mean to say there should be no formal 
drill instruction at all, but the teacher will vitalize that at every stage 
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of the child’s progress. And we should have not only the shadow of 
the language, but the substance as well, which is the soul. The 
child gets from the beginning the thought that the language is used 
always to communicate his thought to another who has not that 
thought, or to gain the other’s thought from the form of the expres- 
sion that he uses. He gets that as the primary factor, the primary 
quality of language. And T congratulate the young lady, and T con- 
gratulate this convention that we have had that paper before us, as 
T believe it marks a stage of progress. 


The meeting then adjourned till 2.30 p. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.30, with Doctor Gallaudet in 
the chair. 

Mr. Jones. We have brought four children from Ohio and one of 
them is quite an electrician. I have asked him to put a drawing on 
the blackboard, and I have also requested one of our teachers to quiz 
him on this subject, the questions she will ask having been prepared 
by Superintendent Rothert, of Towa. (At this point the pupil, 
Kreigh B. Ayers, was requested to explain his drawings of dynamo, 
engine, switchboard, motors, and lamps.) 

Question. What is an are lamp?—Answer. A carbon lamp. 

Question. What is meant by the “candlepower” of a lamp?—Answer. It 
shows the strength of the lamp. . 

Question. What is the candlepower used at the Ohio School for the Deaf?— 
Answer. We use 4, 16, 32, and 50 candlepower. 

Question. What is a directly connected dynamo?—Answer. When the dynamo 
is put on the engine. 

Question. What is a switch used for?—Answer. To turn off or on the current. 

Question. Why is copper wire used in conducting electricity and not iron 
wire?—Answer. Because it is a better conductor. 

Mr. Wanker. Ask him the difference between a motor and a 
dynamo. 

Pupit. One sends out and the other takes in the current. 

Mr. Jones. I will say that this pupil made his own little dynamo, 
attached his engine to the water power, and lights his own home. At 
the institution he took an old sew ing machine and runs his dynamo by 
foot power. 

President GaLLauper. The next exhibit will be showing some work 
that Leslie Oren (who is both blind and deaf) can do, with his 
teacher, Miss ies 

Miss Lyon. I will give Leslie a little articulation first, because that 
is a thing that he detests above all things, and I think the sooner we 
get through that the better. 

The pupil then gave an exhibition of reading the lips, during which 
he understood : 

I am glad to see you. I love you, Miss Lyon. I can not see the sun. I can 
feel the sun. The sun is hot. I like to eat chicken. 

Miss Lyon. There is but little that we can do that is interesting, 
because we have not his typewriter or “ braille writer.” I got some 
bovs to bring me some leaves to the house this morning, and I will 
show you how he can tell the difference. 
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(At this point the teacher asked the pupil the name of each twig 
of a dozen varieties of forest. trees, and the pupil gave correctly the 
name of each, such as “ poplar,” * black oak,” “ hemlock,” ete. ) 

Miss Lyon. A number of these leaves I did not know myself except 
as I was told their names by the boys who brought them to me, and at 
the noon recess I gave each twig to Leslie and told him the name. 

The pupil was then asked the followi ing questions: 


Question. Who is this gentleman here?—Answer. Mr.. Haynes. 

Question. Where are you?—Answer. In Mr. Goodwin's chapel. 

Question. Who is Mr. Goodwin?—Answer. Mr. Goodwin watches over and 
keeps the deaf boys and girls in the North Carolina school. 

Question. What is to-day ?—Answer. Thursday evening. 

Question. What was yesterday ?—Answer. Wednesday, July 12th. 

Question. What was last month?-—Answer. June. 

Question. What will next month be?—Answer. August. 

Question. When did you start to Morganton?—Answer. I started to Morgan- 
ton Thursday. 

Question. Why did you not come to Morganton Thursday night?—Answer. 
I did not come to Morganton Thursday night because the train ran away—be- 
cause we were late. 

Question. Where did you stay all night Thursday night?—Answer. I stayed 
all night in Cincinnati in a hotel. 

Question. What is the name of that hotel?—Answer. The Grand. 

Question. What road did you come on?—Answer. Came on the Queen and 
Crescent road. 

Question. Were there many curves?—Answer. Yes. 

Question. Were there many tunnels?—Answer. Yes. 

Question. How many were there?—Answer. Thirty-seven. 

Question. How many States did you pass through?—Answer. Kentucky, Ten 
nessee, and North Carolina. 

Mr. Jones. This pupil had spinal meningitis when 2} years old; 
he came to school when he was 5 years old, and has been there six 
years. 

Doctor Crourer. How does he distinguish night from day ? 

Miss Lyon. I don’t know; he does it by intuition. 

(The pupil was then asked whether it was day or night, and he 
answered that he had had his breakfast and his dinner and had 
waited about three hours for supper.) 

Mr. Boorn. Ask him what next Sunday will be. 

PupriL. Next Sunday will be July 16th. 

Mr. Rocers. When T was in Ohio last Febru: ary Leslie was writing 
some questions in history; I can’t remember them. But I would 
like to see if he can answer any. 

The following questions were then asked the pupil: 

. = 

Miss Lyon: 

Question. Whom do you know in Kentucky ?—Answer. Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Carter. 

Question. Whom do you know in Tennessee ?—Answer. Mr. Moses. 

Question. Whom do you know in Georgia ?—Answer. Mr. Connor. 

Question. Whom do you know in North Carolina?—Answer. Mr. Goodwin. 

Doctor Tarr. When he is thinking, does he spell on his fingers? 

Miss Lyon. He does sometimes, but very rarely. He s ells and 

] 
thinks both, and occasionally he talks aloud to himself. He seems to 
be amusing himself with speech. 

Question. How many races are there?—Answer. There are five races. 

Question. Name them.—Answer. The red, or Indian; the white, or Caucasian ; 
the yellow, or Japanese; the black, or negro; and the brown. 

Question. Where do the Japanese live?—Answer. The Japanese live in the 
far-away East, ir the Pacific Ocean. 
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Doctor Crourer. Does he know whether this is morning or after- 
noon ¢ 
Question. Is this Thursday morning?—Answer. This is Thursday afternoon. 


Mr. Taytor. Does he have any idea of the time of day? 

Miss Lyon. If I leave him in the office until a little after + o'clock, 
the hour for his recess, he will dismiss himself. He comes into the 
office and stays until school time, and it don’t matter how busy I am, 
he says “ Good-bye,” and is gone. 

Mr. Taytor. Does he have : any idea of space ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; all blind people have. 

Miss Lyon: 

Question. Why do the Japanese fight the Russians?—Answer. The Japanese 
fight the Russians because the Russians stole some Japanese country. 

Mrs. Anderson then gave an exhibition of the hearing powers of a 
small pupil under her chi arge. 

Mrs. Axperson. When I tested him yesterday I found that stand- 
ing about as far as I am now from him (about 5 or 6 feet) he could 
ig between “ one,” “* two,” and “ three,” and usually he could 
hear “ three,” which is a very hard word to heat 

[ am still working on that. I don’t know whether he understands 
that sound or not, but I will say that up to that time he says he has 
never heard any articulate sound; but it seems that he must have 
heard some sound, because his pronunciation is good. 

(The pupil was then requested to repeat after his teacher the 
words * four,” “ six,” “* three,” “* four,” “ two,” “ two,” “* four,” * five,” 
>one,” * four,” and “ three,” which he did, catching the sound of the 
spoken word with some difficulty in a few instances. ) 

Mrs. Anperson. I used to use this instrument | handing the child 
an acousticon |, but now I find that I can get along quite well with- 
out it. 

There is a girl here named Daisy Turner. I worked with her in 
the chapel one morning. I started two-thirds the way of the length 
of the chapel, and we worked steadily about one hour till she heard 
about two lengths out of the chapel into the hall. That was with an 
instrument. 

Mr. Jones. What is the name of that instrument ? 

Mrs. Ayperson. The “ acousticon.” I will say that I was very 
bitter against the use of instruments, but I went to Philadelphis and 
saw it in use there, and I thought from what I saw done there that 
it would be of advantage. I got the instrument about a year ago 
and put itaway. Last year, in ‘the latter part of March, I started out 
using it, exactly with the same method as I used for training the 
hearing with my own voice, and I found it a great advantage. 

The hearing child hears tones and distinguishes between them, and 
will put in those tones distinguishing them. That is what I find is 
the case with the deaf. 

Mr. Boorn. To what do you attribute the failures in the exhibi- 
tions of these instruments ? 

Mrs. Anperson. They expect the child to go ahead and under- 
stand words. The word drill they give is only with the aim of 
increasing the distance. If the child hears any sound, and they can 
hear farther away without the instrument. they may learn to hear 
a great deal. They learn to hear without the instrument, T had a 
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girl that could not take the sound of “s.” We went on with it, 
the sound of “s,” for several months, and now she hears herself 
perfectly. She does not hear every “s,” but nearly every one. She 
never had heard the sound of * s ” before. 

Mr. W. L. Wacker. If the child has no hearing you never attempt 
to do anything with him ¢ 

Mrs. AnpERSON. No. 

Mr. W. L. Watker. What is the lowest grade of hearing that you 
ever work with? 

Mrs. Anperson. In 2 good firm tone, at about this distance from 
his ear [indicating about 5 inches]. 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS, 
| By Ll. Lorraine Tracy, Baton Rouge, La. | 


We all recognize the value of observation, and know the necessity for our 
pupils to have a clear conception of whatever they learn by seeing places and 
things. But few, if any, of our pupils possess the means to enable them to 
travel, their only trips being between home and school; thus their ideas of 
everything must of necessity be limited to what they learn from books. 

We are here to meet together, to exchange ideas, to observe what our friends 
are doing here, and to get an idea of the beautiful scenery hereabouts. We are 
going back home with renewed enthusiasm for our work. Now, if observation 
will be of benefit to us, how much more it must be to children—to deaf children. 
The deaf. we know, take things literally, hence it strikes me that a museum in 
the institution, containing much that is dealt with in the daily routine of 
¢elass-room work, could be of great use. 

Much of the failures no doubt come from a lack of interest on the part of 
the pupils when they do not exactly realize what they are studying about. But 
With a museum always at the disposal of the instructor all vague things treated 
of in the class room could be made clear and the interest of the children would 
be aroused, hence a desire to know more is inevitably the result. : 

Tam aware that a number of the schools have museums, and I believe they 
are making great use of them, but in a number there are none, due to a lack 
of funds to estabiish them. 

If the authorities of each institution could devise a plan for exchanging 
materials a museum could be established at a nominal cost. 

In Louisiana we can not raise the great cereals of the West: we do not 
possess the coal regions of Pennsylvania, the mines of California and Colorado, 
the prairies of the Dakotas, the ranches of Texas and the Great West. the 
mountains we see around here, but we have the sugar cane, rice, cotton, and 
Japanese fruits. IT am frequently called upon to give my pupils some idea of 
things or places, but they never have a clear conception of what they are told, 
und at times their interest lags and the work of instruction becomes a_ task, 
not a pleasure. 

We are trying to get down to common-sense methods, hence a museum must 
of necessity be added to every institution sooner or later. 

It will not do to let things give way to class work. Successive steps in the 
course need to be correlated to things to be seen. As long as the best teaching 
ability is sought for in the class room, let us apply equal skill in the arrange- 
ment of things to be seen by the children. Knowledge of each subject, taught 
with tact, is essential. Considering the peculiar condition surrounding our 
pupils, we are bound to arrange things to aid them in pursuing their studies. 
No amount of explanations equals the exhibition of things when lessons are 
studied. 

“The guiding principle,” said Mr. Dobyns once, 
cost, but what good it is going to do to the pupils.” 


should be not what it will 


Mr. Connor was then requested to speak on the museum question, 
which he did, as follows: 

I did not hear the paper and do not know what the general tone of 
it was. I am considered, in the country where I live, a banker, and 
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bankers are people who do things. In our school I have perhaps the 
best mineral collection in the State of Georgia. I have quite a num- 
ber of birds, but have never attempted mounting quadrupeds. I have 
on the grounds there a few live animals. I have been in these things 
all my life. As a child I was interested in birds; I know all their 
local names; and I know all their eggs and nests; and T know all the 
trees. Perhaps every child in the country knows those things as 
well as I do. 

This museum is a private enterprise of mine. I have all my 
specimens labeled and have their local names as far as I can, and the 
eachers make use of the collection, but not half as much as I want 
them to. I don’t know what experience you other superintendents 
have, but I have had some difficulty in getting my teachers to avail 
themselves of such things. I would like to have the pupils familiar 
with all the birds. I have most of the local birds mounted. IT want 
them to get familiar with the different minerals there. We have iron, 
aluminum, and bauxite. These things are all labeled so that the 
children can read them. And I would recommend to those who have 
specimens to label them so that they can be read by common people. 
Those scientific names are all right for scientific people, but for every 
100 people who go to see these things, probably one would know or 
care for the scientific name. 

You might have a collection of all the food products and have the 
names and the various processes through which they go to the per- 
fected product. I have found our collection very useful, and T think 
you will all find it so. 

If I had had any idea that I was to be called upon for anything 
upon this line I might have made it more interesting, but as it is T 
think that is about all T have to say. 

Mr. S. T. Wanker. I am very much in favor of the museum, and 
think it is a practical side of our school work. 

Doctor Donyns. The Mississippi intsitution once had no sueh place. 
I hear about this plan and that plan, the Ohio plan and the Illinois 
plan, and I come to say we now have something of the same kind. 
The trustees seemed to appreciate the fact that there ought to be in 
the school for the deaf a place to collect, not curios, but obje ct lessons, 
and in the new building that has been erected there is a room 40 feet 
wide and 100 feet long, set apart as a museum. There are 12 alcoves, 
and the aleoves are 12 feet deep and about 12 feet wide. These 
alcoves are to be filled with something like patent book cases, and in 
these we propose to collect every object possible. 

Peter Henderson, of New York, has presented to the museum a 
small box of seeds of every kind of seed _ that company handles. 
These are placed in that museum, and so placed that any teacher 
wanting any particular kind of grain can get it. The legislature 
adds $250 each year to support this museum, and we have a librarian 
who presides over the library and the museum. I hope the day is not 
distant when we will have to have another person to —— over the 
museum. 

Six hundred dollars has been appropriated to put in two mirrors, 
one that shows you looking this way (puffing out cheeks) and one 
that shows you looking that way (drawing cheeks in). That is a 
very proper object in a museum—that is, an object by which we can 
convey certain ideas 
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Mr. Jones. Do your teachers take much interest in the museum ? 

Doctor Dosyns. Yes; they draw on it every day now. If we are 
teaching a boy about tomatoes we can go to the museum and take 
there the object itself. We think that the object is better than the 
drawing, and I have the teachers every year constantly give me a 
list as to what should go into that museum. Whenever anything 
comes up that we have not got they give me a list and I get it. 

_Mr. T. P. Crarke. On that museum question I had a little prac- 

ral eee along a very much cheaper line than Mr. Dobyns. 
Tn the year 1895 I visited the east coast of North Carolina, and I 
gathered while there a hand satchel about so wide [indicating] 
full of shells and curios. These I took back by hand to our Michigan 
schools for the benefit of our children. These children had never 
seen anything of that kind. That little collection of shells weighed 
about 50 pounds and increased my muscle considerably before I got 
back to Michigan; but that was the start of our museum. I got 
about as many shells as are over there [indicating walls of the lee- 
ture room] and commenced writing little articles in the Michigan 
Mirror every once and a while asking that some little thing be given, 
and after a while we had a very large case, and when we moved over 
into the new building I had a large case built along the whole of the 
side of our school building. I don’t think I spent 50 cents on that, 
but I spent more than $50 worth of time and coaxed more than $50 
worth of time from friends. Now the Michigan teachers often come 
and borrow those things. I am going to have in each one of our 
schoolrooms one of those cases. If you get up the interest you can 
get the things without money. 

Mr. 8S. T. Warxer. I think the matter of a museum can be very 


easily arranged if the teachers will take up certain things, samples. 


of which are in the museum, and teach them. 

In Illinois we started on a very small scale about thirty vears ago, 
as Mr. Clarke did, and we got some of these white moth balls and 
common corn, and anything that we could get that we could pre- 
serve that way, and labelled them. We formed a committee, and 
this committee wrote short articles about it and had a card next to 

each article, so that the card could be used as a lesson in the museum, 
od I think that our museum has been increasing. I think it is a 
very practicable thing to consider and carry out in our schools, and 
I think that by a combined effort among us here in the United States 
we could exc hange things that we have now with each other. Of 
course, in Louisiana we would be glad to furnish you samples of 
cotton. 

Mr. Evmer Reep. I remember seeing, some time ago, some publi- 
cation about samples that were done up in cases—various kinds of 
ore and various by-products. I thought those were very good. 

Doctor Gattaupet. I might add to this question by saying that 
in Washington, in the primary department especially, we make fre- 
quent use ‘of the museums that exist in Washington. You know 
there are a number of very fine museums. We have museums con- 
nected with the Navy Department and other Departments relating 
to various collections of every sort. We have there these various 
collections that our children can be taken to when they are pursuing 
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a certain line of investigation often. I am sure that many of our 
college students that are teaching here will testify to the great benefit 
of these museums, and I think that this idea of having museums is a 
very good one. 

Mr. Rocers. In the arrangement of those products I think it would 
be a good idea to arrange them according to the places where they 
grow. For instance, they should be placed so that they would show 
the products from any certain States; the products of different 
States and different countries all arranged according to the different 
countries in which they grow. 


It now being 6 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned until 8.30 
p.m. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 8.30 p. m. by the president. 
The secretary read the following telegrams and letters in response 
to telegrams of greeting from the Convention : 


Message just received ; thanks to the Convention for their kind words. Hearty 
greetings to each and all. 
J. WILLIAMS. 


J. L. Noyes and family greatly appreciate continued loyalty of former fellow 
workers, and wish success to your meeting. Profound thanks for your loving 
message. Let your motto ever be “ Excelsior.” 

A. A. Mort. 


Greetings ; success to the meeting. I just got reappointed after a hard fight. 
Lars M. LARSON. 


Kindly present to the Convention an expression of my deep appreciation of 
its remembrance, and extend fraternal greetings to all. 
hk. H. Currier. 


Greeting, with highest appreciation of your fraternal regards. There are 
no friends like old friends. The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make 
His face shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. 

Regretting my absence, as ever, J. W. SwILer. 
242 WaALcoTT STREET, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 5, 1905. 
Mr. E. McK. Goopwin, 
Superintendent Institute for Deaf, Morganton, N.C. 

DEAR Sir: I wish you to know that my absence from the Convention is the 
result of conditions beyond my control. Were it practicable I should certainly 
be with you. 

I trust the sessions will be successful and satisfactory and that the best inter- 
ests of all concerned will be promoted. 

With sentiments of high regard for you personally and an ever-increasing 
interest in the work for the deaf. 

Yours, respectfully, W. Hl. De Morte. 
NANTUCKET, MASsS., July 5, 1905. 

My Dear Mr. Goopwin: An attack of my old enemy, lumbago, prevents my 
attendance at the Convention. I regret this very much, for I have anticipated 
much profit from the excellent programme of exercises arranged by the com- 
mittee and much pleasure from the visit to “ The Land of the Sky” and from 
meeting my many friends in the profession. 

Please give my warmest greetings to the members of the Convention and my 
best wishes for its success. Please accept also my thanks for your kind arrange- 
ments for my comfort and my regrets that I can not avail myself of them. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
BH. A. Fay. 
S. Doc. 105, 59-1——11 
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The secretary read the following report from the executive com- 
mittee : 


MorGANTON, N. C., July 12, 1905. 
T'o the American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf: 


Complying with the constitution of the Convention, the standing executive 
committee has the honor to make the following report of the operations of the 
Convention since the meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901: 

As required by section 4 of the charter of the Convention, a full report of the 
proceedings of the meetings at Buffalo was presented to the Congress of the 
United States and ordered printed. 

The usual distribution of bound copies was made. 

About 200 remain in the hands of the committee. 

The chairmen of the different sections have reported no local meetings. 

In March, 1902, your committee, by correspondence, appointed the following 
committee to arrange for and manage the deaf section of the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis, in 1904, viz: 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, chairman; N. B. McKee, Missouri, vice-chairman; H. ¢ 
Hammond, Kansas; J. H. Cloud, St. Louis; Miss Mary McCowen, Chicago, and 
Alvin E. Pope, Nebraska. Miss McCowen resigned, and Mr. E. A. Gruver, New 
York, was appointed to fill the vacancy. Some idea of how well that committee 
performed its duty will be gathered from the splendid showing made by Alvin E. 
Pope, superintendent of the model schools. 

“A contract was made with the board of directors of the exposition, in which 
they agreed to furnish free dormitory accommodations for the deaf pupils with 
their teachers. 

“Contracts were also made with manufacturers to secure construction, fur- 
nishing, and equipment of the schoolrooms as exhibits, also to partially equip 
the kitchen at the dormitory in a similar manner. The A. H. Andrews Company, 
of Chicago, became the chief exhibitor by agreeing to put in all partitions, rail- 
ings, school furniture, and equipment required to operate the model schools. 
The following list of commercial exhibitors gives the value of the goods and the 
cost of installation. All goods loaned were not entered for awards: 


1. The A. H. Andrews Company, Chicago, construction of schoolrooms 


(except flooring) with cost of attendants and incidentals___ _ $2, 500. 00 

Cost of furniture with freight and inst: ' tions... 1, 000. 00 
2. H. B.. Wiggins Sons & Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 1,000 yards: of ‘spec inl 

tire-proof burlap 3 sig Sie pee a eee 200. 00 
3. Robbins-Meyers Company, Springfield, Ohio, 15 electric fans for 

school ventilation_____-_- Ba a a Dice es 300. 00 
4. N. O. Nelson Manufacturing C ‘ompany, St. Louis, Mo., toilet-room 

fixtures designed for school use, with cost of installation ~~~ ____ 809. 10 
5. Steinway & Sons, New York City, concert grand piano (loaned), 

with freight and installation___ ss 2 3 1, 615. 00 
G6. Compensating Pipe Organ Company, Battle Creek, Mich., small 

combination pipe and reed organ, with freight and installation__ 625. 00 
7. The Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 

Ill., 1 pony press, with freight and installation__ srtwcta Wp 400708 


8 Hall & Brown Woodworking Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
medal manual training room, lathes, hand saws, pment ete., 


Will COBU-GC MOSERIIENON..... ..- iin os 960. 00 

9. The Northern Electric Manufacturing Company, M: \dison, Wi is., one 
3-horsepower, one 74-horsepower motor- ees ee ats 2,500.00 

10. The Golden Manufacturing Company, 3oston, Mass., 1 Pear] press, 
Pomaenrer SeeemeG@) 2.2 .- no cccee ec eae sera 151. 28 

11. Scapeeograph Company, New York City, 1 scapeeogr: aph, with 
equipment oF pc desta in inn nS pant es eae ene eas pct pate ans 10. 00 


12. The Detroit Elec tric Heating ‘Company, Detroit, ‘Mich., electric 
irons, heaters, etc., for sewing school, tailor and barber shops, 


i IIR 3c on oak adncawiobassisoo ee oo eel 50. 00 
18. The Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1 range and 

coffee urn designed for cooking school and institution use______ 190. 00 
14. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Pittsburg, Pa., equip- 

ment for kitchen at dormitory and cooking school_____.____-____ 200. 00 
15. Brecht Butcher Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., meat block and 

Rr NO: AE oo os ie 10. 00 
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16. Singer Manufacturing Company, 2 sewing machines (loaned) ____ $75. 00 
17. Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company, 1 machine for tailor 
shop and 2 sewing machines (loaned) __-__-------__-_-~- Baus 125. 00 
18. Willcox & Gibbs Manufacturing Company, 2 sewing machines 
(loaned ) ; spat. Nee. z 60. 00 
Total cored ated er ee ee oe _.._.__ 12,080.38 


Plumbing, wiring, connections, service, transportation, ete... secured 





; free, which would have cost_____- hearer aatstin he oe Bre a 
Estimated value of dormitory rental__- 2, 000. OO 
Total as 2 a ee _..-. 4,325. 75 


Permanent and temporary fixtures, including flooring of the school- 
rooms, repairs, labor, freight Charges, and incidentals about school 


and dormitory -__------ _ 5 : a As 875. 00 

Board of pupils, teachers, and attendants 3 __. 4,699. 50 

Transportation and incidentals aeeee 5, 000. 00 
; Total expense to States______ os a ho ae td nk BUR ere ire Sn er ren 


The advantage of this scheme was that each exhibitor, by contributing to 
this joint enterprise, secured better results than would be possible by individual 
effort. That it paid the commercial exhibitors is evident from the following 
extracts from a resolution signed by them: 

“ Many visitors who came to see the schools remained to examine the equip- 
ments, and as a result we received so many inquiries through the mail that it 


: became necessary in some cases to issue special circulars giving description of 
: the equipment of the schools. 
: “That the superintendents and schools were satisfied that their time and energy 
> was well spent, that the risk and responsibility were justifiable, and that they 
: were pleased with the economic arrangement, is shown from the following 
extract from a resolution passed by the International Congress of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf, held in St. Louis, August 19, 
) 1904: 
uv “They (the model schools) have served to advantage more widely than ever 
before the grand work that is being done for these classes of children, and to 
) set forth the methods of accomplishment of this work. The large audiences 
that have constantly attended these teachings testify to the part these schools 
) have played in the universal exposition, and fully justify their existence.” 
“The model schools were operated from June 1 to November 1, a period of five 
) months. The classes were limited to 6 pupils and a teacher, and very few 
remained over a month. The largest number of classes present at any one 
) time was 15. The largest number of schools represented at any one time was 7. 
“The various Classes gave demonstrations of the different methods of educat- 
) ing the deaf. 
“The most attractive feature in the industrial department was the art class. 
O The children would make three-minute sketches of visitors, 
“Helen Keller and her teacher, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, were guests of the 
fair a week in October, and the 18th of that month was known as Helen Keller 
D Day. 
“Following is a list of the superintendents and schools participating in the 
0 living exhibit : 
Dr. FE. M. Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
8 Noble B. McKee, superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 
0 J. H. Freeman, superintendent of the Illinois School for the Blind, Jackson- 


ville, Tl. 
Cc. P. Gillett, superintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
0 ville, Ill. ; 
Lapier Williams, superintendent of the Kansas School for the Blind, Kansas 
0 City, Kans. 
H. C. Hammond, superintendent of the Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, 
0 Kans. 
W. K. Argo, superintendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Frank M. Driggs, superintendent of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Ogden, Utah. 

J. W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

R. E. Stewart, superintendent of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mme. L. Mulot, directrice de I’Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles Angers, France. 

Dr. Robert C. Moon, president Pennsylvania Home Teaching and Free Circu- 
lating Library Society, Philadelphia. 

George E. Lewis, president Lewis School for Stammerers, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Exposition Company was in no wise responsible for the care or safety of 
the children. The two committees to whom the space was allotted represented 
the exhibitors, and the superintendents of the schools made thorough investi- 
gation and frequent calls to see that everything was properly conducted. It 
was generally understood, however, before the children were sent to the fair 
that I was personally responsible for their comfort and safety. During the 
entire period there was not a single accident and little or no sickness. 

“Every morning before the school opened the children spent several hours 
inspecting exhibits in the various buildings. After school they played about 
the dormitory or went sightseeing. Two or three evenings each week they 
visited the Pike, going to the Boer war, Hagenback’s animal show, the Gal- 
veston flood, or taking a ride on the scenic railway, which they much preferred 
to giving public demonstrations. 

* Preparations were made for an extensive display of objective exhibits from 
the different schools, but owing to the great demand for space by foreign gov- 
ernments it became necessary for us to surrender most of the space set aside 
for this purpose. One small room in the model schools for the deaf was desig 
nated for this purpose, and two larger rooms in the model schools for the blind. 
Many of the schools were thus forced to place their objective exhibits with the 
general State education exhibit. 

“Among the most important schools making such exhibits, in addition to those 
bringing Classes, were the following: 

The Massachusetts School and Perkins Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Boston. 

The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The Wright Oral School for the Deaf, New York City. 

The Horace Mann School for the Deaf. Boston, Mass. 

The Arkansas School for the Deaf. Little Rock. 

The New Jersey School for the Deaf. Trenton. 

The Michigan School for the Deaf, Lansing. 

The New York School for the Deaf. New York City. 

Cleveland Day School for the Deaf. 

Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 

New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. Philadelphia. 

Western New York Institution for the Deaf, Rochester. 

North Dakota School for the Deaf. Devils Lake. 

Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem. 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan. 

Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plains. 

Wisconsin Day Schools: Ashland. Wausau, Fond du Lac, Black River Falls, 
Eau Claire, Appleton, Neilsville. Oshkosh, Sparta, Superior. 

Germany's exhibit from schools for the deat. 

China’s exhibit from a school for the deaf. 

Tokyo Blind and Dumb School, Japan. 

Belgium's exhibit from schools for the deaf.” 

This committee bear testimony to the energy and wisdom of the committee 
charged with the arrangement and management of this exhibit. It desires 
especially to commend the efficiency, faithfulness, and untiring devotion of 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, the superintendent, and give him credit for the largest share 
in the most extensive and successful exhibit of teaching and training the deaf 
ever made. 

In December, 1902, the committee voted $250 to Mrs. Balis, to aid her in get- 
ting out the story book “ Far and Near.” The vote was unanimous, Mrs, Balis 
being excused from voting. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is a verbatim report of the treasurer of the Convention as to 
receipts and disbursements and the disposition of funds in his hands, viz: 


Report of J. L. Smith, treasurer, dating from July 5, 1901, at Buffalo, to date. 


Balance reported at Buffalo, July 5, 1901: 


On deposit, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank____- ~~ ___. $661. 24 
Cash balance in treasurer’s hands arin ge Ptas . 141, 28 


——— $802.52 
Receipts since July 5, 1901: 


413 membership fees and annual dues pe prdioas 24, 00 
One life membership __-------_- — : ” 25. 00 
Interest on deposit in bank____ Se ar = 49. 63 

—— 498.63 

"RORSE  aaocce ees Se ee 2 sit ees Tg 

Expenditures since July | 1901: 

Bills of various binds, — . 539. 74 
Contribution to Hill monument_ : ei aes 100. 00 
Postage, telegrams, and money orders. ” z ‘ 18. 73 

658. 47 





Balance on hand June 17, 1905 ~_____ peli og pn anaes ene oes eee 642. 68 


Expenditures in detail : 


Telegrams of greeting at Buffalo_____- : bt ae cent Leh ak 5. 40 
sill of L. M. Larson_ ee = ; a 1. 36 
Bill of A. B. Weaver, stenogr: ipher : : 175. 50 
Contribution to Hill monument : : 100. 00 


Bill of se Balis, postage etce__- 

Bill of W. A. Caldwell, postage, etc 

Bill of Mrs. "Batis postage, etc 

Bill of A. L. Pach, photographs for report a 
Bill of Mrs. Balis, postage, ete_____-____- 

Bill of J. W. Blattner, postage, ete____ 


So mt DO CO CO CS at he 
x 
— 


Bill of Percival Hall, as secretary____....__--- eo 31. 00 
Bill of H. C. Hammond, traveling expenses___-_- oa . 25 
sill of A. E. Pope for the same________-- z Rietea te alors 29. 70 
Bill of J. H. Cloud for the same____- are Boies 2 1. 75 
Bill of Mrs. Balis, postage, ete - meee eae ee 6. 40 
Bill of Percival Hall, postage : ; aS 3. 2¢ 
Paid Mrs. Balis on account of printing book _—----~-~~~- senile 250. 00 
Bill of H. C. Hammond, traveling expenses g : 5. 85 
Treasurer's bills for stationery and printing_—---~-~- iit esta 4. 35 
Treasurer’s bill for postage, ete____.------ ie eee 18. 73 

Total ; ieee 658. 47 


The balance on h: ind June 17, “1905, of “$64 2.63 is “necounted for as fol- 
lows : 


On deposit, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, general fund ___~~- ~~~ 519. 18 
On deposit, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, endowment fund 116. 69 
Cash in treasurer’s hands__-__-_-- etki : 8s 6. 81 

Total : piaeshe 642. 68 


The funds of the Convention, aside from the small cash balance in my hands 
at this date, are deposited in the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of Minneapolis, 
drawing 3 per cent interest. The next quarterly interest is due July 1 next. 

Respectfully submitted. 5 
(Signed) J. L. Smirnu, Treasurer. 
FARIBAULT, MINN., June 17, 1905. 


I have examined the account of J. L. Smith, treasurer, with the accompany- 
ing vouchers, and find it correct, with a balance on hand of six hundred and 
forty-two and 68/100 dollars ($642.68). 

(Signed) W. K. Arco, Auditing Committee. 
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The following accounts were examined and allowed and directed to be paid, viz: 


Postage, stationery, and typewriting ky Sere : 
Postage, bureau of information______ 2. 16 e 
Telegrams of greeting_____ ae 4.02 t 
Stenographer, bureau of information _-_ 15. 00 


Minutes of previous meetings were read and approved. 

No further business appearing, the committee adjourned. 
BE. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman, 
J. R. Dosyns, Secretary. 


The report was adopted. 

Acting Treasurer Blattner called the roll of active members. 

Messrs. H. E. Walker, C. R. Ely, R. Mathison, and Frank Read, jr., 
were appointed by the chair to act as tellers. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the convention for 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet for president, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin for vice- 
president, and for Mr. J. L. Smith for treasurer. 

Assistant Secretary Hall was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
convention for Dr. J. R. Dobyns for secretary. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the convention for 
Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis, Mr. J. W. Blattner, and Mr. W. K. Argo for 
directors. 

All these ballots were cast according to instructions and the officers 
declared duly elected. 

The president appointed the following committee to nominate 
chairmen for the section committees: Messrs. H. C. Hammond, N. F. 
Walker, A. L. E. Crouter, D. F. Bangs, R. Patterson. 

During the deliberation of the nominating committee the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


To Dr. Charles D. McIver, president of the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege of North Carolina, for his eloquent, helpful, and inspiring address. 


Presented by Dr. Charles R. Ely. 


Resolved, That this convention extends to the board of trustees of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf its heartfelt appreciation for the unlimited privi- 
leges and royal welcome this day extended to every member. We assure them 
that the meeting at this institution has been one of the most profitable and 
pleasant in its history; that each member will recall these few days as among 
the bright and happy ones in his life. 

Resolved further, That this convention expresses pleasure at the presence of 
visiting trustees of other institutions. 


Presented by Miss Evalyn Heizer. 


Prompted by sentiments of keen appreciation, and consequent true spirit of 
thankfulness for the unbounded hospitality received and enjoyed by all members 
of the American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, in convention assem- 
bled at the School for the Deaf, at Morganton, N. C., and recognizing that such 
unlimited good will could only be manifested and extended by the sincerest 
interest in and the most ardent desire for our absolute comfort and cheer: be it 

Resolved, That our most grateful acknowledgments are due, and are hereby 
tendered, to Superintendent E. McK. Goodwin for his thoughtful kindness, his 
perfect organization of details. his untiring efforts and unceasing devotion in 
our behalf, thus rendering unto us more than the full measure of a, southern 
welcome; and we assure him that— 


“Tle may well consider himself beloved of men 
That all his anxious cares and sighs for others weal 
Are not entirely lost in vain 
But treasured up in grateful memories.” 
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Resolved, That we congratulate the great State of North Carolina in having 
within its borders a grand school for the mental and moral and practical devel- 
opment of its “ children of silence,” under the supervising control of an inter- 
ested, appreciative board of trustees and subject to the direct management of a 
thoroughly competent chief executive, assisted by faithful, conscientious teachers 
and willing loyal officers. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the matron, steward, and all 
teachers and officers of the, North Carolina School for the Deaf who have in 
their several ways contributed so largely in creating nearer relationship and 
binding all of us in closer bonds of friendship. 


Presented by Mr. W. H. Rothert. 


Resolved, That the members of this convention extend to Governor F. D. 
Winston sincere thanks for the gracious, eloquent, and cordial words of welcome 
by which at the very beginning of this meeting he opened wide the door of a 
most generous hospitality to us and made us feel at once that we were at home 
in every heart and everywhere in the great Commonwealth of North Carolina. 

Presented by Mr. T. L. Moses. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be extended to the representatives 
of the press for their excellent reports of this meeting. 

Presented by Mr. Augustus Rogers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be extended to the Hon. B. R. 
Lacy, treasurer of the State of North Carolina, for his attendance upon the ses- 
sions of this convention and for his words of cheer. 


Presented by Mr. H. C. Hammond. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf are hereby extended to the Hon. J. Y. Joiner, State superintendent of 
North Carolina, for his scholarly, thoughtful address, and for the interest he 
has shown for the education of the deaf. 

Presented by Mr. Harris Taylor. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due and hereby tendered : 
(1) To President E. M. Gallaudet for his able and valuable address and for the 
dignified and impartial manner in which he has presided over our deliberations. 
(2) To Secretary J. R. Dobyns and his assistants, Messrs. Percival Hall and 
A. H. Walker, and to Acting Treasurer J. W. Blattner for the thorough effi- 
ciency and unfailing courtesy with which they have performed their respective 
duties. 

Presented by Dr. R. L. Patterson. 


Resolved, That the warmest thanks of the convention be tendered to Mr. E. S. 
Thompson for his highly interesting illustrated lecture on “Venice, the beautiful.” 

Presented by Dr. J. N. Tate. 

Resolved, That we extend to Dr. P. L. Murphy, superintendent of the Western 
State Hospital for the Insane, and his assistants an expression of our high 
appreciation of the courtesies shown the members of this convention during our 
stay in Morganton. 

Presented by Mr. John Ray. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended to M. Frisard, 
special steward, and to M. E. Bienfranch, chef, for the excellent dining-room 
service rendered during the holding of this body. 

Presented by Mr. W. L. Walker. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the deaf members be tendered to the 
young ladies and gentlemen who have so efficiently interpreted the proceedings 
of the sessions. : 

Presented by Dr. Thomas F. Fox. 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf hereby 
give public expression to the general feeling of affection for Mr. William Wade; 
that we recognize in him a benefactor of the deaf-blind and of others who are 
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unfortunate; that the length and breadth of his generosity will never be known 
in this world, and that in the world to come we may all be where we can learn 
the extent of his goodness. 


Presented by Mr. Harris Taylor. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the president of this con- 
vention, consisting of one superintendent, one principal, one oral teacher, one 
manual teacher, and one professor of Gallaudet College, to recommend an out- 
line course of study covering ten years, with text-books suitable or adapted to 
the deaf, and leading up to the college course; and this recommendation be 
published in the American Annals of the Deaf as soon as possible. 


Presented by Mr. C. W. Wright. 


Resolved, By the American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, assembled 
in the seventeenth triennial meeting, at Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905: 

First, that the deaf youth of our land unquestionably deserve, and are law- 
fully entitled to, the same educational care and advantages as their more for- 
tunate hearing-speaking brothers and sisters, and that this education, the 
constitutional duty of the State, should be accorded them by the State as a 
matter of right, net of charity, recognized by and standing in law, as it is in 
fact, a part of the common school system. 

Second, that it is the sense of this convention that justice to the cause of 
education of the deaf demands that merit alone should be the only standard 
recognized in the appointment and retention of those in charge of schools for 
the deaf, and that the interests of the deaf child are too sacred and important 
to be trifled with for the sake of personal aggrandizement or political or fac- 
tional preferment, which, without single exception, results in demoralization 
and retrogression. 

Third, that the principles recently set forth by Governor J. Frank Hanly, of 
Indiana, in his inaugural address, that the people of Indiana demanded whole- 
some and efficient services in her public institutions and State schools, and that 
under his supervision they would be governed by merit alone irrespective of all 
other considerations, efficient administration insuring retention in office and 
broader scope to the cause, be heartily indorsed and commended to all having 
executive power and control over our State schools for the deaf. 

Presented by Secretary Dobyns. 


The nominating committee presented the following names for 
chairmen of the section committees : 

Normal section —Mr. J. W. Jones, Ohio. 

Oral section—Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, North Carolina. 

Auricular section —Mr. E. H. Currier, New York. 

Art section —Mr. W. A. Jordan, Mississippi. 

Kindergarten section —Mr. R. O. Johnson, Indiana. 

Industrial section —Mr. Warren Robinson, Wisconsin. 

Western local—Mr. H. C."Hammond, Kansas. 

Southern local—Mr. W. O. Connor, Georgia. 

Eastern local—Mr. W. N. Burt, Pennsylvania. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the convention for 
the members thus nominated, and the vote being duly cast they were 
declared elected. 

The convention received two urgent invitations for the next meet- 
ing, to be held in 1907. One was extended by the authorities of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, through Superintendent F. D. Clarke, 
the other by the board of trustees of the Utah School for the Deaf 
and Blind, through Superintendent Frank M. Driggs. 

After a lively but friendly discussion, it was voted to accept the 
invitation of the board of trustees of the Utah school, to hold the 
eighteenth meeting of the convention at Ogden in 1907. 
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President GaLLaupet. You all know, my friends, what my thoughts 

and feelings must naturally be at this closing moment of our con- 

vention. We have been together here during these pleasant days 
which are now at an end, and are thankful for the happy and profit- 
able hours that we have enjoyed. 

In parting we will look up to Him who has ordered all our lives, 
trusting that His guiding hand will lead us in the future. In this 
faith we will go cheerfully forward, striving to the best of our ability 
to promote the good cause we have so long “had at heart. 

With a prayer that God’s blessing may ever be with us all, I de- 
clare the convention adjourned. 








NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 








NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 


LOIS ELMORE ATWOOD. 


Miss Lois Elmore Atwood, who departed this life in Talladega, Ala., on 
December 23, 1901, and to whose memory were paid many warm tributes, 
served under two very well-known superintendents, Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio. Herein is printed only such as pertains to 
her work, the spirit with which she did it, and its influence upon the children 
under her immediate charge. 

Mr. Johnson spoke of her as follows: 

Miss Lois KE. Atwood began her work as a teacher in the autumn of 1891 in 
this school and remained here three years, when she went to the Ohio school, 
but returned to Alabama in 1897, remaining until her death. Readers of 
the Messenger will remember seeing her name as conductor of the children’s 
page, in which she gathered, weekly, selections or contributions well adapted for 
the reading of the pupils. 

As a teacher she was highly valued. She never gave her pupils and the 
school anything less than the -best work of which she was capable, and she kept 
her pupils always alert, interested, and hard at work, so far as intelligent and 
unsparing effort could do so. Her interest in them was personal as well as 
professional, and did not cease when school hours closed. She would take them 
to her room and entertain them in some of the ways which her kind sympathy 
and woman's wit suggested, or she would take them for a walk, or in some other 
way contribute to enliven the monotony of school life. 

Among her associates she was cheery, sympathetic, and kind. It would be 
safe to challenge anyone to recall an uncharitable word or a selfish or malicious 
act on her part. Lively and fond of society, she was a general favorite among 
the people of this town as well as in the school. 

Mr. Jones’s tribute to Miss Atwood is as follows: 

Miss Lois Atwood taught several years in this institution and left of her own 
accord, and much against my wishes, to accept a position in the Alabama school 
at an advanced salary. She was a bright and interesting teacher, full of origi- 
nality and remarkably successful. In her association both with the pupils and 
fellow-teachers she was agreeable, pleasing, and happy. Always kind and 
friendly to others, she made friends of all she met. She loved the work of 
teaching because in it she was easy and interested, and the good fruits of her 
labor were always in evidence. 

R. H. A. 


SAMUEL A. BONNER. 


Hon. Samuel A. Bonner, for eight years president of the board of trustees 
of the Indiana school, in which capacity he was serving when the end came, 
died April 5, 1904. By his death the institution was deprived of one of its 
firmest friends and wisest counselors. That he was deeply and sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the school was evidenced by his attendance at 
various conferences of superintendents and principals of schools for the deaf, 
and at each meeting that he was able to attend he endeavored to inform him- 
self in such a way as to enhance his usefulness in the work. 

Just fifty years of his life of T7 were given to the public service—as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, a common pleas and a circuit court judge, and in vari- 
ous other capacities—but in none did he strive to do his duty more faithfully 
than in the interests of our school. 
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When the news of Judge Bonner’s death became known, the teachers of the 
institution at once held a meeting and by resolution expressed their sorrow 
and their appreciation of his services in the following terms: 

“Whereas it has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove by death the Hon. 
Samuel A. Bonner, president of the board of trustees of the Indiana Institu- 
tion for the Deaf; and 

“Whereas his unswerving fidelity to the best interests of the school has 
endeared him to all its friends; 

“Resolved, That in his death the school has lost a useful, faithful, and con- 
scientious official, and we, the teachers, desire to express our highest esteem 
for him and appreciation of the work he has done for the cause of deaf-mute 
education.” 

In one of his annual reports Superintendent Johnson pays the following high 
tribute to Judge Bonner: 

“The opportunity to do a good work for the State and serve a class which 
from the first enlisted his warmest sympathy and unswerving friendship was 
the inspiration which urged him to faithful and conscientious care of the 
trust imposed upon him. And well did he perform that trust, to the entire 
and perfect satisfaction of State and institution, and of officials and pupils, 
all of whom knew him but to love him. We miss his genial personality, his 
calm and judicial judgment, and his never-failing interest in the cause for 
which the institution stands. Judge Bonner was a man among men; we loved 
him, and his memory shall ever be cherished.” 

The following memorial appeared in The Silent Hoosier soon after Judge 
Bonner’s death: 

“Seldom, indeed, does an institution or a class of people have a stauncher 
friend or one whose influence and whose strength are thrown more unreservedly 
into work for their well-being than were found by this institution and by the 
deaf in the Hon. Samuel A. Bonner. Remembering that his interest was 
awakened late in life, at an age when most men are not easily aroused to new 
enthusiasms, it might be thought strange that Judge Bonner cared for this 
institution as he did, but not by one who knew him. Judge Bonner was a 
man of to-day. With faculties unimpaired, with the bright outlook upon 
life and the same keen interest in the world’s movements that one expects to 
find in a young man, and with a judgment ripened by experience and tempered 
by a kindly nature, he was an ideal trustee. None was more faithful than he 
in the performance of official duties, and to none did they assume less of per- 
functoriness. Duty was to him a strong word, but it was not what compelled 
his attention to the things which concerned the institution. 

“ Serving for many years when there was no financial return for the time and 
labor, he gave of himself as freely and as ungrudgingly as in more. recent 
times when there has been a salary attached to the office. Judge Bonner had 
not been content to accept this institution as a standard in the work in which 
it is engaged, but by attendance upon conventions of educators of the deaf has 
tried to learn more of what was being done by other schools, that by making a 
just estimate he might determine if the school which was honored by this trus- 
teeship was worthily maintaining the good name of Indiana. His name and 
face are familiar to the heads of nearly all similar schools of the United 
States and Canada, and in them were found the same feelings of respect and 
honor which are felt at home. In his death, too, we shall have their sympathy. 

“ Judge Bonner’s was a lovable personality. Simple, kindly, unaffected, he 
moved among men, and all felt that in him was a friend. A salient feature of 
his character, as has been said by one who knew and loved him well, was his 
perfect fairness. His long judicial experience, with a nature sympathetic and 
broad, had made of him one to whom any might appeal with the feeling that 
right would be done. The passing years had touched his body lightly and his 
heart not at all. Honored universally, he has gone to his reward. As his labors 
had blessed him while he was of us, so shall they bring to him all the blessings 
in the largeness and power of God’s mercy and love. 


EDMUND BOOTH. 


Edmund Booth was born in Chicopee, near Springfield, Mass., August 24, - 


1810. He died in Anamosa, Iowa, March 29, 1905, at the age of 94 years 7 
months and 5 days. He was made deaf at the age of 43 years by spotted fever, 
or cerebro-spinal meningitis. His father had been sick of the same disease 
and had died three days before the boy was taken ill. After a three months’ 
illness the boy recovered, but with the loss of his hearing, save a little in one 
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ear, and with the total loss of one eye. The slight hearing remaining in one 
ear was utilized by his mother to preserve to him his speech and to teach him 
his letters, and by teachers in school to teach him to spell and to read. At the 
age of 8 years a cold in the head deprived him of this remnant of hearing, and 
thereafter he was totally deaf. 

At the age of 18 he entered the Hartford School for the Deaf, and there 
remained a pupil the full term of four years that was then granted. He was 
successively a pupil under W. W. Turner, Laurent Clerc, and Lewis Weld, the 
latter being principal and having at the time a special high class which came 
to him for recitation an hour a day. Mr. Booth’s first years at the school were 
the last of Thomas H. Gallaudet’s principalship. During Mr. Booth’s fourth 
and last year as a pupil he acted for some months as a substitute teacher, and 
it is evident he showed himself possessed of qualifications that led Mr. Weld, 
when his term as a pupil had expired, to offer him a position as a regular 
instructor in the school. This position he accepted and held for a period of 
seven years, or until the spring of 1839. The small salary then paid to deaf 
teachers was a discouragement, and his health being threatened by the con- 
finement of teaching, the young man decided to resign his position and to go 
west to take up the life of a-poineer on the then frontier. This he did, and a 
few months later he was following the occupation of farming in the Territory 
of Iowa near what is now the town of Anamosa. THe married soon after his 
arrival a young girl, Mary Ann Walworth, who had been a pupil in his first 
class and who with her family had preceded him in the emigration to the west. 
For ten years farming was carried on, until the eventful year 1849, when the 
discovery of gold in California swept so many from their former moorings. Mr. 
Booth joined the throngs passing his door on the road to the land of gold, and 
in six months his ox team, three-yoke strong, had brought him to the gold 
fields. Five years spent in placer mining brought him enough of the yellow 
metal to warrant his return to home and family. This was in the year 1854. 
Farming was again entered upon and followed some years. Tlowever, in 1856, 
a newspaper having been started in the village of Anamosa, and Mr. Booth 
having contributed to it regularly from its first appearance, he soon became 
interested in the enterprise as a part owner, his associate being a printer. The 
arrangement was not a profitable one for Mr. Booth, for the proceeds of the 
newspaper were barely sufficient to maintain one family, so that practically 
the partner lived off the office, while Mr. Booth lived off his farm. In a few 
years the office came wholly into Mr. Booth’s possession, and the farm was 
disposed of. The eldest son, having learned the printing trade in the office, 
was in time taken as a partner, and the two continued in business together 
until the infirmities of age compelled the father latterly to relinquish editorial 
work wholly to the son. 

In 1842 Mr. Booth was elected by the people to the office of county recorder ; 
he was twice reelected, and nominated to the combined office of recorder and 
treasurer. The increased resposibility of the latter office induced him to de- 
cline the nomination. In 1844 he was made enrolling and engrossing clerk in 
the Iowa house of representatives. Mr. Booth was one of the first deaf men to 
receive the honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts from Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was at his suggestion that the town of Anamosa received 
its beautiful Indian name, he having gotten the name and remembered it as 
that of an attractive Indian girl who with her father and mother had passed 
through the settlement at an earlier day. One of the principal residence streets 
of the town is named Booth street. Proposed for the presidency of the first 
National Deaf-Mute Convention, held in Cincinnati in 1880, he declined the 
position, but served as chairman pro tempore during the preliminary organiza- 
tion, and also served as chairman of the national executive committee of the 
convention. 

Mr. Booth was a writer of recognized power, and besides his volunminous 
editorial writings, he contributed a number of articles to the American Annals 
of the Deaf, as well as to other publications principally historical. With the 
rest he was a poet, and poems that he wrote show beauty and loftiness of 
thought that are perhaps the best index to his character that remains to us. 

Among the numerous evidences of the esteem and respect in which he was 
held in the community where he had lived the major portion of his long life 
were the closing, during the hour of his funeral, of all the stores and business 
places of the town, and the adjournment of the district court then in regular 
session, the judge and the attorneys attending the funeral in a body. 

FRANK W. BoorH. 
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REV. JOHN G. BROWN, D. D. 


Rey. John G. Brown, D. D., founder of the Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, was born in the city of Pittsburg, 
January 14, 1824, and passed unto his eternal reward March 4, 1904, sincerely 
mourned by a large community and all the deaf who had come within the range 
of his benign influence and kindness of heart. 

To give a full conception of the aims and life work of this good man would 
require many times the space allotted us; hence but a few salient points may be 
mentioned. 

Doctor Brown loved the deaf and dumb, and their uplifting came to be his 
chief concern. No man, perhaps, outside of a school ever gave more well- 
directed energy toward their well-being—mentally and morally—than did he. 
For more than thirty-five years his ripe mind and unflagging energies were 
directed toward the education of the deaf with unfaltering faith in ultimate 
results. During all that time he was the mainspring of the school which he 
fathered. During that time, too, through the remarkable confidence which he 
possessed with the wealthy and business men of Pittsburg and vicinity, he col- 
lected for the use of the institution altogether a sum exceeding $156,000, an 
achievement equaled by few, if any, in the cause of the deaf. A third of this 
large amount was solicited after the fire which destroyed the main buildings of 
the institution in 1899, when age and physical infirmities demanded relaxation 
of mental and physical vigor. He did not hesitate, however, but took up the 
burden cheerfully and hopefully, and was rewarded by being allowed to live 
to see the new buildings completed and his life work crowned with success. 
The institution is his monument, in which his individuality and virtues may 
ever be perpetuated. 

Doctor Brown was president of the board of trustees of the institution from 
its inception in 1876 until his death, except the four years he was its principal— 
1885 to 1889. While he was principal it was always evident that his sympa- 
thies were entirely with the deaf. The institution was established for them ; 
teachers and officers were there for their help and guidance, and the whole 
machinery of the school was directed toward their uplifting in every possible 
way. He loved his pupils and looked upon them as his children—as those who 
needed his fatherly care and forethought. THe was no sentimentalist in this 
respect, however. He knew what they would need in life and aimed to supply 
that need. He looked to the future and believed that habits of industry formed 
while at school would be their mainstay after leaving its protecting arms. 
Much attention was therefore given to industrial training for both boys and 
girls. The industrial school for girls, housed in a separate building, was, we 
believe, the first established, and it was largely due to Doctor Brown’s persistent 
efforts. 

Doctor Brown was patient, persistent; one of those rare souls who felt 
deeply, had strong convictions, and was always steadfast to a purpose. He 
was a good reader of character, a safe adviser, and a true sympathizer. He 
was not one of those who thought the deaf were utterly ungrateful, and the deaf 
people of western Pennsylvania responded to his faith in them with a most 
hearty appreciation of his love and labor in their behalf. This was demon- 
strated unmistakably by a public reception which they tendered him a few 
years before his death. 

As he grew older he realized the time would soon come when he could do 
no more for those he loved. To those who enjoyed his fullest confidence he 
was wont to say: “ Soon the old man will be gone and forgotten.” It was then 
that his fullest concern for the deaf manifested itself by making friends for 
them among the young people he knew—and he knew a great many—for they 
would be the ones to look after the needs of the institution in years to come. 
Thus to the end did he think and plan for the good of the deaf and dumb, who 
for a third of a century were uppermost in his mind and heart. 





H. M. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


Mr. Hartwell Macon Chamberlayne, teacher of the sixth class in the deaf 
department of the Virginia school, died on March 29, 1905, at his home in 
Staunton, Va. The cause of his death was heart disease, with which he had 
suffired more or less for nearly a year. 
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Mr. Chamberlayne was born in Richmond, Va., on the 5th of February, 1836. 
His father was Dr. L. W. Chamberlayne, one of the most prominent men of his 
day. 

Mr. Chamberlayne was deaf from birth. In 1847 he was sent to this school, 
where he spent two sessions, and then entered the New York Institution for the 
Deaf, where he remained until his graduation. During the civil war, e'though 
exempt from military duty by reason of deafness, Mr. Chamberlayne \.as for 
a time in active service, and took part in the seven days’ battles around Rich- 
mond. Soon after the war he married Miss Mary F. Craddock, of Albemarle 
County. 

Mr. Chamberlayne was a man of strong native intelligence, and his education 
acquired at school was only a basis upon which he builded in after years. He 
was a constant reader, and kept himself thoroughly conversant with current 
events and the topics of the day. His modesty and uniform courtesy bespoke 
his gentle birth and training, and on all occasions and in every company he 
bore himself with the grace and dignity of a gentleman.—(Extract from the 
Goodson Gazette, March 31, 1905.) 


HENRY BURNHAM CRANDALL. 


The first teacher of the California Institution for the Deaf—Henry Burnham 
Crandall—died December 8, 1904. He was born in the county of Saratoga, 
N. Y., February 25, 1825. He probably belonged among the descendants of the 
first Crandall family whe embarked from England about two hundred and fifty 
years ago for America. About 40 of them fought for our country in the Ameri- 
‘an Revolution. 

Henry became deaf at the age of 2 years from whooping cough. At the age of 
9 he was sent to the New York Institution. His first teacher was Mr. David 
Bartlett, who afterwards led Doctor Wilkinson to become interested in the in- 
struction of the deaf. The boy remained seven years in school. When he left 
the school his father put him into a printing office, in order to learn better lan- 
guage. The lad was a printer and a pressman for some time, but he disliked this 
kind of work. He had a strong desire to go to sea, and watched for a chance of 
getting on one of the ocean steamers as fireman. Four years elapsed before his 
ambition was satisfied. Then he worked for nine years on the ocean. He plied 
between New York and Liverpool and Havre and Mobile and New Orleans. He 
passed Gibraltar Strait on a steamer which was chartered to take soldiers and 
supplies from Marseilles to the Crimea during the Crimean war. He not only 
saw Constantinople and Smyrna, but also witnessed at Sebastopol one of the 
bombardments. Later he left New York in a Russian corvette, rounded Cape 
of Good Hope, and reached China, whence he worked his passage over to San 
Francisco. Then he sailed between the city and Panama. He underwent 
varied vicissitudes of life, which made him an object of admiration, as well as 
of fear. Besides, he was tall of stature, with a splendid physique, a handsome 
face, mobile countenance, magnetic individuality, reckless of danger, prodigal 
in his generosity, but quick tempered. He was a close student of the acting in 
different rdles of the elder Booth, Forrest, Kean, Kemble, Wallack, and others. 
In his declining years his vivid memory enabled him to entertain friends and 
audiences with now impassioned and then comical reproductions of what he in 
his early days saw on the stage. 

In the spring of 1860, on recommendation of the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
Mr. Crandall was employed to teach at the opening of the school in San Fran- 
cisco. Against his will he remained two years and worked hard, not only in 
teaching, but also in fixing things for the school. The ages of many of the new 
boys ranged from 15 to 20 years. Most of them were country bred and had wills 
of their own. Now and then they would rebel, but Mr. Crandall was too strong 
for them. In such circumstances he was the right man. After he married he 
quit teaching and went to mining. 

Things turned out badly among the older pupils. Mr. Crandall was persuaded 
much against his will to return to the school. His reappearance was an effective 
blow to all insubordination. He remained as long as the principal (Mrs. P. B. 
Clark) needed him. However, he more than once was eager to be again on the 
sea, but by degrees he saw it was best to sacrifice his desire to the love of his 
wife and children and to the interests of the deaf. He had changed in many 
ways, and it further stimulated his social spirit. 
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Because he was an adept in the art of sign making, he possessed the excellent 
quality of being able to entertain children. He had no equal in certain lines. 
His creative imagination aided much in making the deaf imagine a scene for 
themselves and in the meantime appealing to their hearts by the vivid images 
and allusions the scene called forth from him. 

After Doctor Wilkinson came, in 1865, and took charge of the school, Mr. 
Crandall remained until 1870, when he resigned. Manual work attracted him 
as of old. Instead of going again to sea he got work on the railroad, and 
worked for years throughout California, north into Oregon, and south into 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. Later he was transferred to the railroad 
workshop at West Oakland, and remained there until about 1900. His house 
was ever open and hospitable. In short, he became more humane through the 
ripening experiences of years under all sorts of circumstances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crandall moved to Utah in the following year, and remained 
about one year before they again moved to Oregon, where he died. 

By his wife, who survives him, Mr. Crandall had four children. The first- 
born died in his infancy. The three daughters grew up and became teachers of 
the deaf. T. H. pD’ESTRELLA. 

EDNA HOWES DAVIDSON. 


Mrs. Edna Howes Davidson was the oldest daughter of Capt. Alfred Ilowes, 
a direct descendant of Thomas Howes, who came to America on the second 
voyage of the Wayflower and settled at Cape Cod, where the family continued 
to reside until the present generation. She was also descended in direct line 
from Elder William Brewster, the pastor of Plymouth, and other mén noted 
in the early history of Massachusetts. Her mother was a Miss Wright. of 
England. Captain Howes owned and sailed one of the clipper ships for which 
the American merchant hayy was famous before the war, and after her birth 
in New Orleans Mrs. Davidson accompanied him and her mother on all their 
voyages, in which they visited the most remote points on the globe, and was 
with them when the vessel was captured and burned by the Alabama. They 
then retired to Cape Cod, where Mrs. Davidson entered the public school, 
remaining until she was 13. She lost her hearing by a fall when 9 nine years 
old. At 18 she entered the Clark School, at Northampton, and four years later 
the normal school in Boston. Later, she returned to Northampton as a teacher, 
but, her father having died, she resigned at the end of a year to reside with 
her mother. In the summer of 1890 she attended the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, at the New York school, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of her future husband, Mr. 8S. G. Davidson, a teacher in the Philadelphia 
school, to whom she was married in July, 1891. Subsequently, Mrs. Davidson 
was offered a position in the Philadelphia school, which she continued to fill 
most acceptably until the birth of her son in 1900. She then retired, but was 
afterwards employed at times as a substitute teacher. Her death occurred on 
February 27, 1904, from an attack of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Davidson was noted as a teacher for her painstaking thoroughness and 
for her faculty of interesting her pupils and winning their affection and con- 
fidence. Many of them continued after graduation to seek her advice. and 
assistannce, through correspondence and personal visits, down to the time of 
her death. She was fond of society and was a good conversautionalist, and 
with her skill as a lip reader, which was extraordinary, was able to enjoy the 
company of hearing people, among whom she counted many intimate friends. 
both in Mount Airy and at her former homes; yet she was deeply interested 
in the deaf, and did much, in a quiet way, for the welfare of the class. She 
was a woman of unusual abilities that had been well cultivated and possessed 
many accomplishments ; but the qualities for which she is best reinembered are 
her warm heart and quick sympathies, her gentle disposition, hav thoughtfulness 
for others, the sweetness and purity of her womanhood, and the Christian 
fortitude and cheerfulness with which she bore for many years the pains of an 
incurable disease. 


REV. LEVENS EDDY. 


Rey. Levens Eddy, one of thé oldest teachers in point of service in the profes- 
sion, died at Danville, Ky., on September 28, 1905. He gave forty-seven years 
of his life to the work of educating the deaf, and died in harness, starting upon 
his journey to the “far country” from the threshold of his school room. 
Death, which came instantaneously, resulted from concussion of the brain, 
eaused by a fall. 
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Mr. Eddy was born in Cazenovia, N. Y., and was in his seventy-second year. 
He graduated at Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1853, taking high rank in a 
class many members of which later achieved distinction as writers and minis- 
ters. He received the degree of M. A. in 1856. In 1858 he entered upon his 
life work, at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 

The years spent in Wisconsin were busy ones. They were the years of his 
young manhood, and ill-health had not then cast its shadow over his life; he 
loved ever afterwards to recall them. Here, too, he met and married his wife— 
Miss Orpha S. Taylor, matron of the school—who, with two children, a son 
and daughter, survives him. He taught in Wisconsin till 1874, when he was 
offered the superintendency of the West Virginia school, at Romney, which he 
accepted. He remained there less than a year—from February till June—as 
political complications led to a complete change in the board of regents. In 
1874 he accepted a position as instructor in the Kentucky school, at Danville, 
where he taught continuously till his death. 

Mr. Eddy’s attainments in scholarship were of the highest order. He pos- 
sessed a mind of singular clearness and knew how to adapt his teaching to the 
comprehension of his pupils. He was one of the “old guard,” and believed 
thoroughly in the superiority of manual methods in the education of the deaf. 
The convincing demonstration of the fact that the oral method has a large place 
in the education of the deaf came to him too late in life to affect his attitude 
toward it, for he was tenacious of his opinions. and from observing the earlier 
attempts at oral instruction made in this country formed an unfavorable opinion 
of it, which caused him to rate it probably below its true value. 

He was a versatile man, and his interests and labors were not confined to the 
work of teaching the deaf. While in Wisconsin he studied for the ministry, 
and was licensed to preach in 1870. He was ordained a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1878 at Danville, and though his work as a teacher pre- 
vented him from accepting a regular pastorate, he filled such appointments as 
time and circumstances permitted. He was active in church work, and held for 
many years the office of stated clerk of the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky. 
He had a taste for the sciences, and much of his leisure time was passed in 
study and experiment in this line. Te was an iconoclast and a stout one, with 
daring theories as to the phenomena of the material world. Some of these he 
lived to see become the accepted teachings of scientists. A notable instance 
was the modern ether theory, “that all space is filled with the medium by 
which the radiations of the sun are transmitted to us.” 

Naturally Mr. Eddy’s instruction had a pronouncedly scientific cast, which 
at times proved “strong meat” to immature minds, but he knew how to sim- 
plify, illustrate, and bring abstruse propositions within the comprehension of his 
pupils. As a teacher he lacked perhaps in magnetism, but his intellectual gifts, 
his industry, and the ability to put things clearly and simply were compen- 
sating accomplishments. 

Mr. Eddy in his later years seldom attended the gatherings of educators of 
the deaf, and was comparatively a stranger to the majority of those engaged in 
the work to-day. The last time that he met with the members of the profession 
was at the Columbus convention in 1880, where he read a paper, “ The relation 
of deaf mutes to the hearing world.” 

G. M. McCLure. 


MARSHALL T. GASS. 


Marshall T. Gass, superintendent of the Michigan School for the Deaf for 
the nine years ending in July, 1892, died at Davenport, Lowa, May 6, 1904. 

Mr. Gass was born March 7, 1844, in Ray, Macomb County, Mich., and early 
in youth formed the resolve to acquire a good education. Attending the dis- 
trict school in winter and working on the farm in summer, he laid the founda- 
tion. When the time came for taking a preparatory course for college, he 
had to depend entirely upon himself to pay his expenses, which he did by 
manual labor and teaching in the country schools, so it was not until 1869 that 
he entered the University of Michigan. He graduated from the literary depart- 
ment four years later. ; 

In 1874 he became principal of the Fenton, Mich., high school, and afterwards 
superintendent of schools in that village. He left Fenton in 1880, having been 
appointed to the superintendency of the Flint public schools, which he satis- 
factorily filled until the fall of 1888, when he was tendered and accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Michigan School for the Deaf. 
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No one will gainsay that, as a rule, the most successful heads of our schools 
for the deaf are those who have had practical experience in teaching the deaf. 
This Mr. Gass had not had, but he was a born educator, a man of executive 
ability, and one who earnestly strove to understand and to perform his duties. 
The steady advance of the Michigan school for over half a century under its 
successive principals and superintendents was kept up during the nine years 
Mr. Gass was in charge. 

After his resignation in 1892, Mr. Gass spent the three following years in 
Flint, Chicago, and San Francisco, and then went to Davenport, Iowa, to take 
the position of superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, located there. 
This position he held until his death. 

In 1876, Mr. Gass married Mrs. Grace I. Birdsall, of Fenton, a most estimable 
lady, who filled the position of matron of the Michigan school during her hus- 
band’s superintendency. 

Mr. Gass was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and impressed those 
associated with him in educational work as being a sincere friend and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

WILLIS HUBBARD. 


REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., L. H. D. 


The Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., L. H. D., vicar of St. Ann’s Church for 
Deaf Mutes, died at his home in New York City, August 27, 1902, aged 80. 

He was born at Hartford, Conn., on June 3, 1822, and his early youth was 
passed there, his father being principal of the American Asylum, as it was then 
‘alled. He entered Trinity College, and graduated in the class of 1842. His life 
work among the deaf began as a teacher in Hartford, but in 1844 he accepted 
a call to the New York institution, where he remained till 1858. In the intervals 
of leisure from school work he had devoted himself to church work among the 
deaf of New York, and he finally gave up a position of comparative comfort and 
emolument to devote his whole time to this new field of labor. He held his first 
religious service for deaf mutes in St. Ann’s Church on the first Sunday of 
October, 1853. 

It was while a teacher at the institution that he became acquainted with Miss 
Elizabeth R. Budd, a member of the advanced class. Their friendship grew -and 
ripened, and they were married on July 15, 1845. 

As a teacher in the New York Institution, from 1844 to 1858, subsequently as 
priest, ministering to the deaf, and as a director of the institution from 1866 to 
the time of his death, his whole life and family ties were of and with the deaf. 
As might be expected in a man of Doctor Gallaudet’s careful and special train- 
ing for the education of the deaf, which may be said to have begun in the obser- 
vations of boyhood, broadened in youth, in manhood put into practical use as a 
teacher, still further extended by the experience of sixteen years in the class 
room and forty additional years as a director, he held well-defined and advanced 
views, which led him to have an abiding faith in the combined system of deaf- 
mute instruction. 

A devout Christian, an untiring worker for the welfare of humanity and 
especially of the deaf, of a sweet and gentle disposition and a pleasant humor, 
earnest in his faith and broad in his sympathies, he was universally esteemed 
and loved, but was especially dear to the adult deaf of America, to whose inter- 
ests he devoted his life. St. Ann’s Church in New York, the home for aged and 
infirm deaf mutes near Poughkeepsie, and the various similar churches and 
homes throughout the United States that are the result, direct or indirect, of his 
labors, constitute an enduring monument to his memory. 

Tt. F. Pex. 


PHILIP GOODE GILLETT. 


Philip Goode Gillett was born in Madison, Ind., March 24, 1832, and died in 
the seventieth year of his age, October 2, 1901, at his home in Jacksonville, I]. 

His ancestors on his mother’s side were Goodes, who have presented to our 
country a long line of patriots from the Indian wars to the civil war, besides a 
large number of men of all professions of marked individuality and worth. 
His father, the Rev. Samuel Trumbull Gillett, a descendant of Jonathan Gillett, 
who came to America in 1680, was a man of ability, learning, refinement, and 
piety. 
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Philip Goode Gillett graduated from Asbury (now De Pauw) University in 
1852. In the same year he became a teacher of the deaf in the Indiana Insti- 
tution, where he was associated with Dr. William Latham and Dr. William H. 
De Motte. 

In 1856 the Illinois institution had, after much internal trouble, dwindled 
from over 100 to 22 pupils. Then the board secured the services of Doctor Gil- 
lett to fill the position of superintendent temporarily. As he received no other 
actual appointment, he filled this position “ temporarily ” for over thirty-seven 
years. 

He reorganized the school, seeking experienced teachers specially qualified to 
teach the deaf. That he found them is plain from the fact that the institution 
has furnished from its teachers 10 superintendents for schools in other States, 
2 college professors, and 1 college president. His sole standard in selecting 
teachers was fitness. 

During Doctor Gillett’s superintendency the grounds of the institution were 
increased, some 20 new buildings erected, and the school built up till it became 
one of the largest and best schools for the deaf to be found anywhere. 

He loved his pupils; he loved to talk to them, to live with them, and to make 
them a part of his daily life, so it was not strange that he won the foremost 
place in their hearts. In his chapel exercises he made direct appeals to their 
consciences, and he was never satisfied until every pupil of proper age gave 
evidence of earnest purpose to lead a better life. Under his influence large 
numbers professed religion and were received into the churches of Jacksonville. 

The pitiful condition of feeble-minded children of the State appealed to him, 
and owing to his exertions a school was established for them under his tempo- 
rary charge. 

He was a member of the Methodist Church. He engaged in evangelistic and 
Sunday-school work throughout the State, and was chosen president of the 
International Sunday-School Convention in 1872. 

He was president of the Eleventh Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, which 
met in California in 1886. 

After over thirty-seven years of continuous service as superintendent of the 
Illinois school, Doctor Gillett’s connection with it was severed in consequence of 
the introduction of the spoils system with a change of administration in the 
State. 

For several years after this he became president of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in which capacity he visited 
every school for the deaf in the United States. But his affections, life work, 
and thoughts were so thoroughly identified with the Illinois school that it is 
believed he never recovered from the blow of separation. His health soon de- 
clined, and he was obliged to give up his active career. The closing years of 
his life were spent quietly in the retirement of his home.—(Condensed: from 
biographical sketch by Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, American Annals of the Deaf, 
November, 1901.) 


DR. JOSEPH C. GORDON. 


Dr. Joseph Claybaugh Gordon, superintendent of the Illinois institution from 
1897-1903, died after an operation for appendicitis, April 12, 1903, aged 61 
He had been ill only three days. The funeral was at the institution, April 15. 
Among those present were Mr. Henry C. Hammond, superintendent of the 
Kansas school; Dr. Noble B. McKee, superintendent of the Missouri school, 
and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, president of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The interment was at Mon-, 
mouth, Il. 

Doctor Gordon was born at Piqua, Ohio, March 9, 1842. He was graduated 
at Monmouth College, Ill, in 1868, and in 1869 he became a teacher in the 
Indiana institution. In 1878 he was appointed professor of mathematics and 
chemistry in Gallaudet College, a position which he held for twenty-four years, 
resigning it in 1897 to accept the superintendency of the Illinois institution. 
He received the honorary degree of Ph. D. from Monmouth College in 1893. 

Doctor Gordon was thoroughly acquainted with all matters relating to the 
history, theory, and practice of the education of the deaf, but he took especial 
interest in the teaching of speech. In 1869 ‘he organized the oral department 
of the Indiana institution. From 1891 to 1895 he had charge of the department 
of articulation and the normal department in Gallaudet College, and when he 
became superintendent of the Illinois institution he greatly extended the scope 
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of oral teaching in that school and constantly brought a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the pupils under its influence. Formerly an enthusiastic advocate of 
the sign language us a means of mental development and an aid to instruc- 
tion, during later years he became to regard it as unnecessary and pernicious 
in the schoolroom, and in the Illinois institution he endeavored, as far as pos- 
sible, to suppress its use in the manual-alphabet classes as well as the oral 
classes. He retained it, however, in chapel services, public lectures, ete., and 
deemed it “ neither practicable nor expedient to prohibit any decorous form of 
communication between pupils outside of the schoolroom.” 

Doctor Gordon was always ready to use his pen and voice in behalf of the 
work to which he devoted his life. He edited * Education of Deaf Children ” 
(Volta Bureau, 1892), and was the author of “ Practical Hints to Parents of 
Young Deaf Children Concerning Preliminary Home Training” (Washington, 
1886), “The American Manual Alphabet,” (Washington, 1886), ‘ Deaf-Mutes 
in the United States” (London, 1886), and “ Notes and Observations upon the 
Education of the Deaf” (Volta Bureau, 1892). He wrote many noteworthy 
articles for the Annals and three comprehensive reports as superintendent of 
the Illinois institution. He took an active part in several of the conventions of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and in all the summer meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. While con- 
nected with Gallaudet College he read able papers relating to the deaf before 
the National Educational Association, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the American Otological Association, and after going 
to Illinois he delivered numerous addresses before educational and other asso- 
ciations in that State. 

The high esteem in which Doctor Gordon was held by his associates in the 
profession is shown by the positions of honor and service to which they elected 
him. He was twice made chairman of the oral section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, was the first president of the department of 
special education in the National Educational Association, and from 1901 untit 
his death was a director of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 

In 1878 Doctor Gordon was married to Anna Sibyl Wadsworth, who, with 
three children, survives him. * * * Ile was devoted to his family, and his 
home life was congenial and happy. 

Barly in life Doctor Gordon became a member of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which his father was a minister. While living in Indianapolis and in Wash- 
ington he was a teacher in the Sunday school, and was always active in the 
work of the church. His religious views were broad and his religious feeling 
was deep. 

Doctor Gordon never enjoyed robust health, but while he lived in Washington 
he was seldom so ill as to interfere with the regular performance of his duties, 
and the delicate state of his health was known only to a few intimate friends. 
The change from the quiet life of a college professor to the arduous responsi- 
bilities and anxieties of the head of a great institution at the age of 55 was a 
serious strain, and during.the first year in Illinois he broke down under. it. 
Although he was able, after a short rest, to return to his post, and worked on 
with never flagging energy until the end, he found the burden heavy and the 
stress severe. 

Doctor Gordon had genial manners and an attractive personality, the fruit of 
an amiable disposition. He made friends readily, and some of his friendships 
were strong and lasting. He was a clear thinker, a ready writer, a forcible 
speaker, a successful teacher, an efficient superintendent, a public-spirited 
citizen, a warm-hearted friend, a true disciple of the Master, always ready to 
deny himself for the sake of others. His death leaves a vacant place in the 
profession and in the community that can not easily be filled.—(Dr. E. A. Fay, 
in the American Annals of the Deaf, May, 1903.) 


ROBERT DOUGLAS HOYT, 


Robert Douglas Hoyt was born in North Craftsbury, Vt., September 19, 1873. 
He died in Las Vegas, N. Mex., July 17, 1903. He graduated from Craftsbury 
Academy in 1890, and from the University of Vermont in 1894. He taught 
three years in the school at Washington Heights, New York City, and in 1898 
went to Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
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In 1899 he joined the Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteers and 
went to the Philippines, where he served with his regiment until 1901, at which 
time he returned to his work in Council Bluffs. 

In the spring of 1903 he went to Las Vegas, where he died. 


JOHN B. HUFF. 


Mr. John B. Huff, of Cave Spring, Ga., passed away at the residence of his 
mother, Mrs. C. L. Huff, at No. 1030 Fifth avenue, at 8.45 o’clock. Mr. Huff had 
been in declining health for a year or more, recently going to Columbus, hoping 
to improve by the change. He gradually grew worse, however, instead of better. 

Mr. Huff was born in Columbus, Ga., September 14, 1871. He was a consist- 
ent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was a most excellent Chris- 
tian gentieman. He was also a Mason, being senior deacon of the Cave Spring 
Lodge. 

Mr. Huff had been married about five years; his wife was Miss Clara Norman, 
of Cave Spring. To their union two little girls were born, one of whom is now 
4 years old and the other 6 months. These, together with Mr. Huff’s mother and 
sister, Miss Addie, were at his bedside when the sad end came. 

He was for six years in charge of the printing office of the Georgia school. A 
more faithful and efficient man for the place would be hard to find. Careful, 
painstaking, patient, but requiring the best work, he was the right man in the 
right place. His association with pupils and officers was characterized by the 
kindliest feelings and truest courtesy.—[ Extract from the School Helper. ] 


JOHN JASTREMSKI. 


On July 5, 1904, Dr. John Jastremski, for twenty years superintendent of the 
Louisiana Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, died after a long illness. 

Doctor Jastremski was born in Haute Garonne, France, August 15, 1839. His 
father was a Polish exile of the revolution of 1832. He moved to France, where 
he married. In 1843 the family settled in Louisiana. 

While a resident of Baton Rouge, Doctor Jastremski engaged in the drug busi- 
ness until 1884, when he secured the appointment of superintendent of the 
Louisiana Institute. He had been, from 1877 to 1883, a member of the board of 
trustees, being the vice-president. He was therefore connected with the insti- 
tute officially for twenty-seven years. 

With the advent of each new State administration the personnel of the board 
of trustees was more or less changed, yet had Doctor Jastremski’s reputation as 
superintendent, as a man devoted to duty, as a man having the sole interest of 
the Louisiana Institute for the Deaf uppermost in mind and heart, been so 
widely and favorably known that he was always reelected and fully justified 
the confidence placed in him. As a result of his conservative management the 
institute became known over the State and the number of pupils steadily in- 
creased. The civil war did not leave the institute unscathed. It therefore 
required time and tact to bring the place up to its present standing and appear- 
ance, bearing in mind the limited means at his command. Only those who began 
with Doctor Jastremski in an official capacity can realize what he accomplished 
in the way of remodeling the buildings, improving the efficiency of the scholastic 
and industrial departments. 

Doctor Jastremski, personally, was a man of magnificent physique—strong, 
massive, and commanding in appearance. He early imbibed intense patriotism, 
and was possessed of a spirit of Americanism which remained throughout his 
life. He was of a loving, generous disposition and made friends with all with 
whom he came in contact. He was modest to a degree that caused some to 
underestimate his merits. In short, he was not the man that sought the appro- 
bation of the masses. He was a good man in the broadest sense of the word, 
and as such will long be mourned by hundreds throughout the State of Louis- 
iana, “ who knew him but to love.” 


H.. LORRAINE TRACY. 
ANNIE WAGER JEWELL. 


Annie Wager Jewell was born in Chittenango, N. Y., in 1850; died in Rome, 
N.. ¥.,. 3902. 

Mrs. Jewell was a gold-medal graduate of the high class of the New York 
Institution, being one of the prize pupils of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet. She taught 
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at Fanwood for the four years following 1870, then a year at the Michigan Insti- 
tution, leaving to become the wife of Mr. Thomas H. Jewell, then a teacher in 
the New York Institution. Later the family removed to Rome, Mr. Jewell 
taking a place in the Central New York Institution. 

Mrs. Jewell was a woman of rare culture and a very successful teacher. She 

yas a frequent contributor to the press. Her schoolroom exercises were always 
models of correct, concise English, and deaf-mute education lost a valuable 
worker when she retired. 

Her two daughters are teachers of the deaf. Miss Ella B. Jewell, formerly 
of the Central New York Institution, is now connected with the North Dakota 
Institution. Miss Grace Jewell is teaching in the Minnesota Institution. 

Fort L. SELINEY. 
MRS. SARAH R. JONES. 


In the death of Sarah R. Jones, which occurred on April 21, 1903, the Michigan 
School for the Deaf lost a valued and highly respected officer. For nearly 
thirty years she had filled the responsible position of girls’ supervisor. Being 
admirably fitted for such work, both by education and by nature, she exerted 
great influence for good and won the respect and love not only of the girls in 
her charge, but of all connected with the Michigan school. 

Sarah R. Jones came from good old New England stock. She was born on 
June 29, 1831, at Suffield, Conn., her maiden name being Phelps. When she was 
11 years of age her parents moved to Hartford, Conn., that she might have an 
opportunity to attend school. 

The early reports of the American school show that in May, 1842, she was 
entered as a pupil and remained until 1850, when she graduated. The school 
at that time was in charge of Lewis Weld, and had on its teaching staff such 
men.as Luzerne Ray, William W. Turner, Laurent Clerc, Jared A. Ayres, and 
Lucius H. Woodruff, and among her schoolmates were many who achieved dis- 
tinction in after life. 

On September 1, 1853, she was married to Josiah Jones and moved to New 
York. ‘Ten years later her husband died. 

In 1874, Egbert L. Bangs, then principal of the Michigan school, offered her 
the position of supervisor of girls, and in the fall of that year she came to 
Michigan, where she remained until her death, April 21, 1903. Her remains 
were taken to Brooklyn, L. I., and buried beside those of her husband in Green- 
wood cemetery. 

JAMES M. STEWART. 
CHARLES KERNEY. 


Mr. Charles Kerney was born June 10, 1859, and died August 1, 1902. He lost 
his hearing from spotted fever at six years of age. He entered the Indian insti- 
tution as a pupil in the fall of 1887 and graduated two years later. He had pre- 
viously attended the Kentucky school at Danville for five years. He took the 
full college course at Gallaudet, with two years in the preparatory department, 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1885. 

Mr. Kerney founded and was for several years principal of a day school for 
deaf mutes at Evansville, Ind. It had indifferent success, never really having 
had cause for existence with such a splendidly managed and liberally equipped 
institution as the one at Indianapolis, which was more than sufficient for the 
needs of the whole State. Mr. Kerney was dropped from the principalship, 
owing to an active part taken in local municipal politics. Those coming after 
him had no better success, and the school was finally discontinued upon the 
pretext that the city had no right under the law to maintain it. 

Mr. Kerney was subsequently appointed a teacher at the institution at Incian- 
apolis. In 1897 he was obliged to accept a leave of absence owing to continued 
illness that incapacitated him for effective work, and he never returned. His 
bealth was miserable for years, and his mind is generally supposed to have 
given way under constant suffering, finally ending in death by his own hand. 

ALBERT BERG. 
. DR. WILLIAM H. LATHAM. 


The resignation in 1901 of Dr. W. H. Latham as professor emeritus of history, 
moral philosophy, and civics at the Indiana institution ended his active career 
as a teacher of the deaf, in which work he had been engaged for fifty-six years. 
He came to the Indianapolis school in 1853 and served until his retirement. 
He had previously been connected for about ten years with the institution at 
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Columbus, Ohio, first as medical adviser and subsequently as a teacher. At 
the time of his withdrawal from the faculty of the Indiana school he was the 
Nestor of the profession. He died April 5, 1904. 

Doctor Latham was born in New Hampshire March 6, 1814. He graduated 
from Dartmouth, and before his death was its oldest living alumnus. He took 
the full course at Ohio Medical College, and practiced medicine for several 
years at Columbus before dedicating his life to the work of teaching the deaf, 
in which he became interested during his visits to the institution in that city 
as its physician. 

The deaf of Indiana mourn the departure from this world of no one more 
deeply than they do that of Doctor Latham. He was their friend always, and 
even as he approached his ninetieth year, with mind still active and heart fresh, 
he held his friendship for them and for the institution, to both of which he had 
given his life. 

The Silent Hoosier pays the following beautiful tribute to Doctor Latham: 

“Measured by the standards of the worldly, the long life of Doctor Latham 
might be held not to have been a great one. In a way it may be said that he 
never became famous. He never was prominently before the public in a political 
way, or as an advocate of measures of national import. But measuring the 
accomplishments that have been his in the circumscribed circle of his influence 
and work, his life has been filled with all the attributes and elements of great- 
ness, and his accomplishments in the world of his endeavor are such as to 
bring undying luster to his name and the heart-felt affection of unnumbered 
people. 

“The career of Doctor Latham was one to regard with profit. In it we find 
ambition subordinated to the desire to do good. Giving up in early manhood:a 
professional life for which he had spent years in preparation, we see him enter- 
ing a line of educational work which held comparatively small prospects. And 
in times past we have had it from his own lips that more often than once life 
meant a struggle for what was needful for himself and those dependent upon 
him. In those days schools for the deaf were not as firmly established in the 
estimation of legislators and taxpayers as they are now, and it often required 
strenuous labor to get for them what was their due. Fighting always for the 
right and for the deaf, whose needs he knew so well, Doctor Latham spent the 
best years of his life. Nor did he rest when at last recognition came for the 
school he had helped to make. A student always, he then devoted his energies 
to the writing of a series of text-books for the deaf, and soon after their publi- 
cation saw them displace practically all the books which had been used prior to 
that time. 

“ Doctor Latham had come to his venerable age with a strength of mind and of 
body that seemed to show how beautiful and harmonious the fullness of life is 
meant to be. At no time did he allow his interest to wane in the things of the 
world about him. The deaf were always his friends, and it was characteristic 
that as he realized the approach of the end he should ask that deaf men be 
chosen to bear to their last resting place his mortal remains. 

“Doctor Latham was a man of unusual strength of character. He did not 
temporize with wrong, but welcomed gladly a turn for the right by one who had 
been in error. His influence over his pupils was, unbounded. Urging them 
forward in right ways to the accomplishment of the objects for which they were 
in school, he did not let them rest content unless each had done the best that 
was in him. His enthusiasm was infectious, his energy boundless. He had that 
excellent trait which belongs to strong natures—of being able to remove the 
burdens of his daily work and find diversion in other ways. From the soil of 
his fine old garden he drew much of the strength which remained with him a 
full score of years beyond the allotment. In his school work that which was 
most practical appealed to him most strongly, and in that fact lay much of his 
success. For many years his work was with the highest classes of the institu- 
tion, and hundreds of young deaf persons received the impress of his personality. 
By them all he was held in the highest esteem and affection. 

“In purity of purpose, high character, and generous and whole-hearted friend- 
liness, Doctor Latham was one to inspire the greatest respect and the tenderest 
affection. The influence of his life has been woven into the lives of all who 
have known him, whether as pupil or as friend, and the impress of his character 
will never be effaced. The history of this institution for the past fifty years 
contains much of his history, and much of the good that has been done here is 


to-day a monument to Dr, William H, Latham.” 
ALBERT BErG. 
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MISS MARY A. MANN. 


Miss Mary A. Mann, who was for forty-five years a teacher in the American 
School for the Deaf, was born in Randolph, Mass., in 1828. In early infancy 
she became deaf through siekness, and was thus through life subjected to the 
losses and limitations which the entire lack of hearing entails. 

She was not, however, doomed to a life of stagnant ignorance, for in 1838, at 
10 years of age, she entered the American Asylum, then so called, at Hartford, 
Conn., where she remained as a pupil for nine years—a long period in those days. 

Her natural ability, together with the excellent instruction she received, laid 
the foundation for the intelligent interest in affairs, local and world-wide, which 
always characterized her. 

In 1855, eight years after graduation, she was appointed a teacher in the 
school where she had been educated, and held the position with elficient use- 
fulness till June, 1900, when impaired health and advancing age led her to 
resign. She then went to live with relatives in Oakland, Cal., with whom she 
found a congenial home till her death, which took place September 6, 1903. 
The remains were taken to her native place in New England for burial. 

Miss Mann’s leading characteristics were well summed up by Principal Wil- 
liams in the school report published after her withdrawal therefrom: “A woman 
of rare good sense and sound judgment, a good disciplinarian, patient, perse- 
vering, vigorous, full of sympathy for her pupils, she was very successful in 
advancing dull pupils, and for that success merited high commendation.” 

At the week day and Sunday chapel services of the school she was a constant 
attendant and keenly enjoyed the deeper spiritual truths that might be pre- 
sented. She was a consistent and honored member of the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church, which she joined by letter in 1889. She Joved to attend the 
services at which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated and was 
glad to have the service translated into signs. And here it may be said that 
while possessing an excellent command of written language, she never felt 
ashamed to use signs or to get the benefit of them when used by others. 

By industry and thrift she was able to save enough to provide amply for old 
age and to leave a considerable sum for relatives. Besides this she was able 
to spend her vacations in rational recuperation, and even made one trip to 
California and another to Europe. ; 

The end was quiet and painless. In her case, also, “ Life’s work was well 
done; life’s race was well run; there is peace at the last.” 

ABEL S. CLARK. 


HARVEY WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 


Harvey William Milligan was born April 26, 1830, at Alford, Mass. His 
early training was rugged, giving to mind and body alike the vigor which 
characterized his life, while his social surroundings were such as to stimulate 
high moral purpose and activity... * * * 

In 1849 he entered Williams College, making his way by teaching country 
schools. During part of his college course he was under the personal instrue- 
tion of Mark Hopkins, graduating in 1853. Three years later he obtained his 
degree of M. A. 

Soon after graduating he accepted a situation in western Tennessee as pri- 
vate tutor in the family of Mr. William Ewing, to whose daughter Josephine, 
his eldest pupil, he was happily married March 16, 1856. The young people went 
ut once to Philadelphia, where Mr. Milligan was offered a position in the Penn- 
sylvania institution by Mr. Hutton. * * * This position he held for ten 
years. It was in the latter part of this period that he was able by strenuous 
effort to complete a long-delayed course in medicine, and graduate from the 
medical department of the University of Pennsylvania. Being prevented by 
poor health and a slender purse from entering at once into practice, he accepted 
a call to the Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf as principal. This position he 
retained until called to the Illinois institution in 1868. 

In 1882 he severed his connection with the Illinois institution to accept the 
chair of history and English literature in Illinois College. His departure was : 
distinct loss to the institution, where he was looked upon as the most influential 
member of the faculty. His influence over his pupils was great. Uniting gentle- 
ness with firmness, he ruled by love, and in return won the love of his pupils. 
They keenly felt the contagion of his manliness, his sympathy, his thirst for 
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knowledge. He gave them time and toil without stint. Their religious instrue- 
tion called forth his deepest thought and most earnest endeavor. * * = * 

It was said of him, “He was a friend to all, a lover of books, a patriotic 
citizen, a scholarly professor, a talented writer, and, above all, a noble Chris- 
tian man.”—(From biographical sketch by Edward P. Cleary, American Annals 
of the Deaf, May, 1903.) 


JONATHAN L. NOYES, M. A., L. H. D. 


Jonathan Lovejoy Noyes was born at Windham, N. H., in 1827, of sturdy New 
England Revolutionary stock. When he was 14 years old his father sent him 
to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.. for one year. Desiring to complete the 
course he worked summers and taught winters for three years and graduated. 
Then, after another year of teaching, he entered Yale College in 1848, graduat- 
ing in 1852. The same year he became a teacher in the Philadelphia Institu- 
tion. It was. his intention to take a course and become a minister, but he 
became so interested in the education of the deaf in Philadelphia that he 
decided to make that his life work. Le was six years in Philadelphia, and then 
went to Baton Rouge, where he was so successful that after two years he was 
offered the superintendency. This was just before the outbreak of the civil 
war, and as his sympathies were with the North he declined and accepted a 
position as teacher in the Hartford school. Here he remained another six years. 

In 1866 he became superintendent of the Minnesota school, and continued 
there for thirty years, until the breaking dowu of his health, in 1896, compelled 
his resignation. Since then he has lived quietly in his home at Faribault, feeble 
and growing feebler, but not infirm. His summons came as he himself would 
have wished, suddenly and peacefully, October 2, 1905. 

No one could know Doctor Noyes without being impressed by his personality 
and character. He was tall and of commanding presence, erect and vigorous, 
dignified, always courteous and thoughtful of others. It was my privilege to 
be his pupil for two years in Hartford and one of his teachers in Minnesota for 
fourteen years. I remember that his pupils considered him very strict and 
exacting, yet afterwards they perceived plainly that his strictness was not 
the least of his virtues. It was impossible not to be helped and benefited by 
his industry, his devotion to his duty, his fairness, his very strictness. Of the 
hundreds whom, as his pupils, he influenced and helped during his long service 
as superintendent here in Minnesota, there is not one who does not remember 
him with special affection and gratitude, tempered with an appreciation that 
constantly increases with maturity and age. 

He found the Minnesota school small and weak and but just established. He 
raised it to a leading and honored position and left it in the very front rank of 
the schools for the deaf in this country. 

Doctor Noyes always took an active and leading part-in all gatherings of 
superintendents and teachers, and there are many evidences of his good and 
faithful work in the American Annals of the Deaf and in the proceedings of the 
conventions. He was public spirited to an exceptional degree, and left his mark 
in his home town and in his church, as well as in his profession. He served 
continuously for thirty-two years on the board of trustees of Carleton College 
and was for twenty-one years the president of the board. In 1889 Gallaudet 
College, in recognition of his useful life and eminent services, conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

L. C. Tuck. 
PLUMB M. PARK. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Avon, Lorain County, Ohio, in 1817, 
and at the age of 5 months lost his hearing from a swelling in the ears. There 
was no school for the deaf in Ohio at this time, and not till 1830, a few months 
after the opening of the institution in Columbus, under the superintendency of 
the late H. N. Hubbell, was he entered. The facilities for educating the deaf 
at that time were few, so he must have been an apt pupil, as two years after 
completing the course then allowed, five years, he was appointed a teacher in 
the school. Contemporary in the work with him there were Danford E. Ball, 
William Willard, who founded the Indiana School for the Deaf at Indianapolis 
later, Dorance Matthews and Thomas MaclIntire, the latter entering the pro- 
fession the same year with Mr. Park, and who later for a long period was the 
superintendent of the Indiana institution. In 1840, compelled by poor health, 
Mr. Park resigned his position, and after two years’ recuperation again took up 
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the work, continuing in it until 1883, when he joined his son near Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., and engaged on a small scale in the fruit-growing business, not for 
remuneration but rather to enjoy his declining years in peace and comfort, 
which his forty-one years of active work in the profession justly entitled him to. 
Here he died February 21, 1903, at the age of 87 years. Tle was married in 1847 
to Miss Charlotte Peck, of Norwalk, Ohio, who still survives him—making her 
home with their only son, James M. Park, who, like his father, after graduating 
from the institution and receiving the first honors of his class of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, was a teacher here for eight years. A daughter of the latter, Miss Mabel 
M. Park, has taken up the same line of work, being a teacher now in the Colo- 
rado Springs institution—three generations of a family engaged in teaching the 
deaf. As a teacher Mr. Park was successful, for he threw his whole soul into 
the work, and being deaf himself he fully understood the needs of his pupils and 
employed every means to advance them. 

He was systematic and painstaking in his teaching and insisted on making 
clear to his pupils’ comprehension everything they undertook to learn, and for 
this, in after years, he received their praise. Honest, kind, and sincere to all 
around him he won the love and esteem of those with whom he came in contact, 
and the memory of “ Father Park,” the name by which he was affectionately 
‘alled in later years, will long be cherished by those who knew him. 

A. B. GREENER. 


SAMUEL PORTER. 


Professor Samuel Porter, who died during the summer of 1901, was beyond all 
question a remarkable man. Born of 2 highly cultured family, having the best 
of mental training, endowed with great intellectual vigor, he early became 
what he continued to be to the very end of his life, a true scholar. 

He graduated at Yale College in 1829, became a tutor for a short period in 
a southern family, and then took up the study of theology. But partial deaf- 
ness came upon him and led him to abandon his plan of entering the ministry. 

He became a teacher of the deaf in the Hartford School in 1882. After five 
years he transferred his labors to the New York institution, remaining there 
ten years. Then he went back to the former school and taught thirteen years 
more. 

During his last six years in Hartford Professor Porter was the editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, and before and since that time was a frequent 
contributor to its pages. 

As a teacher of the deaf he was eminently successful; always kind, he never 
failed to correct or discipline his pupils when they were wrong. One of the 
secrets of his success as a teacher was his own activity as a student. s 

From 1860 to 1866 Professor Porter gave himself wholly to literary labors, 
writing articles for journals and extending his studies in English philology, as 
a result of which came his well-known essay, included in Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, on vowel sounds and pronunciation. 

In 1866 Professor Porter accepted the chair of Mental Science and English 
Philology in the college for the deaf at Washington. He remained in active 
service seventeen years, when, having reached his seventy-fifth year, he was at 
his own request made emeritus professor. He was invited by the board of 
directors of the college to continue his residence on Kendall Green and to render 
from time to time such services and only such as he might be inclined to give 
the college. 

In this position he remained till June, 1901. Returning then to his native 
place, Farmington, Conn., he entered the home in which he was born, then occu- 
pied by two of his sisters. and there during the weeks of July and August his 
life gradually faded and came quietly and painlessly to its end. 

His activity and his interest in the college even to the last were remarkable. 
He aeted continuously as librarian, and took his turn as lecturer in the chapel 
up to his last year. During that year he gave a course of lectures on sound and 
pronunciation to the members of the normal class of the college. 

His sympathies were with the events and interests of the people of to-day. 
He never fell into the common weakness of old age of thinking and saying that 
old times and older friends were better than later times and friends of later 
years. In this respect Professor Porter never became an old man. 

It need hardly be said that, with all the other qualities to make a scholarly 
gentleman, Professor Porter was a true Christian, His faith in the religion of 
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Christ never wavered, and few men, if any, have given a more complete reflec- 
tion in their own lives of the example of Him who loved the world and gave 
himself td it as its Savior.—-|Condensed from biographical sketch by Dr. 
Mdward M. Gallaudet, American Annals of the Deaf, November, 1901. ] 


SARAH JANE POSEY. 


Miss Sallie, as everyone knew her, was born in North Carolina, January 2, 
1847; removed with her parents during childhood to Bartow County, Ga.; 
lost her hearing at the age of 7 years, and entered the school of the deaf as a 
pupil November 3, 1859. 

In 1871 she was given a class, and continued teaching until some time in 
November, 1904, when she left the schoolroom never to return to it. For 
nearly thirty-three years she served the school faithfully and conscientiously. 
She loved her work, was loyal to her principal, and was always ready to per- 
form cheerfully any duty required of her. 

Miss Posey was an earnest worker in the cause of Christ. She took especial 
delight in Sunday-school work. One feature greatly enjoyed by all was her 
special children’s Easter service conducted year after year, the only break 
occurring in April of this year. 

For a period of forty-five years continuously, except for a break of five years 
caused by the war between the States, we were associated first as teacher 
and pupil and then as principal and teacher, and no one who has not been 
similarly situated can appreciate the pangs that the separation brings about. 

At the last meeting of the board, April 8, 1904, Miss Posey was reappointed 
for another year, a gratifying testimonial to her worth. But, alas for human 
hopes and expectations, “The places that knew her once shall know her now 
no more forever.” We shall miss her kindly greeting and words of cheer. 
And, though the good-by has been spoken for the last time on earth, we rejoice 
in the thought that she is safe in the Everlasting Arms.—W. O. CoNNor. 


ALONZO ROGERS. 


Alonzo Rogers was born at Rollin, Mich., April 22, 1844. His school training 
was acquired under difficulties, his father having a large family and living in 
the western pioneer age when it was not so easy for boys to attend school as at 
the present time. There is no definite data as to how long he was in school 
anywhere, though for a time he was at Raisin Valley Seminary, a Friend’s board- 
ing school, near Adrian, Mich. He also attended the State University at Ann 
Arbor for a short time, being registered with the class of “ sixty-four.” He was 
ordained to the ministry in 1870 and served the Methodist Church for a number 
of years in that capacity. It was in the spring of 1876 that he accepted a 
call to the Congregational Church, at Glenwood, Lowa, and preached there til! 
he was appointed superintendent of the School for Deaf at Council Bluffs, 1880. 
He served three years in that capacity, when he resigned, and, on account of 
his daughter’s ill health, went to the Pacific coast. He served the Congrega- 
tional Church at Corvallis, Oreg., as pastor for two years, the Forest Grove 
Church seven years, and then went to Whatcom, Wash., where, after four years’ 
service, he was afflicted with paralysis on December 23, 1889. From this he 
never entirely recovered, and died at the above place on July 25, 1901. 

He was a kind, sympathetic man, always in close touch with his people. 
and very popular with them. Ilis strength was in his inspiring companionship 
rather than in profound scholarship. Te possessed an excellent memory, a keen 
sense of humor, and was an exceedingly interesting raconteur. He was gener- 
ous to a fault. 

A. C. ROGERS. 


CHARLES W. ROSS. 


Mr. Charles W. Ross, treasurer of the board of visitors of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, passed away February 25, 1905. 

Mr. Ross came into the board in 1884, succeeding his father, Mr. William J. 
Ross, who was one of the original incorporators and the vice-president of the 
hoard from its organization till his death. Mr. Ross became a member of the 
executive committee in 1898, which position he held till the time of his death. 
He gave the most careful attention to the needs and the welfare of the 
school, and manifested the deepest interest in all matters connected with its 
management. 
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In 1896 Mr. Ross was elected treasurer, which position he held by successive 
reelections till his death. 

Mr. Ross was a prominent member of All Saints’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
a leading member of the Frederick bar, and identified with many benevolent 
enterprises. 

He was for several years president of the Central National Bank, of Frederick. 

In his death the school loses a most efficient officer and devoted friend and 
the community one of its most useful and most honored citizens. 

CHARLES W. ELy. 

DR. FAIRFAX SCHLEY. 


During the year 1903 the oldest member of the voard of visitors of the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf, in active service, Dr. Fairfax Schley, passed away. 

Doctor Schley entered the board during the first year of the operation of the 
school. His name first appears on the minutes of the board at the meeting held 
on January 6, 1869. Though his name is not in the list of corporate members, he 
was among the first appointed to fill vacancies. The first year after the pas- 
sage of the act of establishment, which was in 1867, was occupied in organizing 
the board and in the various preparations for the opening of the school, which 
did not take place till September, 1868. In this preliminary work Doctor Schley 
had no part, but from the time when he entered. the board, a few months later, 
he took a very prominent position and was to the end very closely identified 
with the management of the school and deeply interested in its work. At the 
annual meeting in June, 1869, Doctor Schley was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, with William H. Falconer, Grayson Eichelberger, Joseph B. 
Brinkley, and George R. Dennis as associates. By successive yearly reelections, 
Doctor Schley remained at the head of this committee till his election as presi- 
dent, which occurred January 29, 1901, following Mr. William R. Barry, who 
had died in office. 

As president, Doctor Schley remained a member of the executive committee, 
ex officio, and continued to act in that capacity. 

During this period of thirty-four years, Doctor Schley kept a careful eye upon 
the expenditures of the school, carefully scrutinizing all accounts and estimates, 
and bringing his practical knowledge of affairs to bear upon whatever con- 
cerned the interests of the school. lis signature is found on all checks and 
drafts up to three months preceding his death. With very rare exceptions he 
was present at all the regular monthly meetings of the committee held to pass 
upon accounts from the beginning to the end of his service. As chairman of 
this committee he presented at every meeting of the board a carefully written 
report. 

Doctor Schley’s death occurred on Sunday, February 1, 1903, less than a week 
after the semiannual meeting of the board, at which meeting he had presided 
with his old-time interest and pleasure. 

The records show that during the thirty-four years of his service on the board 
he was absent from only six meetings. 

Doctor Schley was born October 11, 1824, and was the son of Maj. Henry 
Schley, who, in 1814, entered the Federal service as adjutant of a Maryland 
regiment and participated in the battles of Bladensburg and North Point. He 
was a physician by profession, educated at the University of. Pennsylvania and 
the University of Maryland, graduating from the latter in 1847. Giving up the 
practice of medicine in 1855 he established himself in the drug business, which 
he carried on for twenty years, till his retirement from active pursuits. 

The ancestor of the family, Thomas Schley, came from the Palatinate of Ger- 
many about 1740, and built “in 1745 the first house on the site of what is now 
Frederick City.” 

The family became one of the most distinguished in Maryland history and 
numbers many names of men eminent in the law and in the public service. 

Doctor Schley was a man of fine literary tastes, of wide and varied reading, 
with a remarkably retentive memory. 

He was a very public-spirited man, taking a keen interest in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of the community as well as to the larger and weightier 
affairs of the nation. He was thoroughly informed upon such subjects and 
ready with his influence to support wise and patriotic measures. 

Those who were the recipients of his unostentatious charities mourn a friend. 
This school loses an ardent supporter and devoted friend, the community and 
the State a high-minded, patriotic citizen. 

CHARLES W. ELy. 
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JAMES SIMPSON. 


No history of the South Dakota School for Deaf Mutes can be complete 
without a sketch of the life of the one man who, through thick and thin, worked 
early and late to build up the institution. This man was the late James Simp- 
son, virtually the founder and for twenty-three years the superintendent. He 
took up the work in the summer of 1880, one year after an attempt was made 
to educate the deaf of the then Territory of Dakota, and he did not relinquish 
the work until the end of the twenty-fourth year of the school’s existence, in 
June, 19038. His was a most remarkable career, the more so when one ¢on- 
siders that Mr. Simpson was himself deaf, like the young people of the State 
of South Dakota who came to his school in quest of an education. Being pos- 
sessed of a broad and thorough education himself and realizing the many diffi- 
culties that the deaf have to surmount in the attainment of an education, Mr. 
Simpson was early drawn to the cause of teaching the deaf. and he expended 
his whole life in the work. 

James Simpson was born in Milford County, Mich., January 21, 1855, of 
sturdy Scotch stock. He was the youngest of a family of six children, two 
girls and four boys. Besides himself there were in the family two brothers 
who were deaf more or less. William, the second boy, was partially so, and 
Delos, the next youngest, was almost totally deaf. The deafness of James 
‘ame on gradually and the exact cause is a mystery, though one of the physi- 
cians of the day attributed it to throat trouble. The fact that he was losing 
his hearing was only fully apparent when he was about 10 years old. His 
mother was a painstaking woman and encouraged him to use his vocal organs 
all the time, with the result that he was always able to speak. Being unable to 
hear he came into the habit of watching the motions of the lips and in this 
way understood nearly all that was said to him. This accomplishment remained 
with him through life. and few persons meeting and conversing with him for 
the first time were aware that they were speaking to a man who could not hear 
a word that was said to him. In nearly all matters of business intercourse 
Mr. Simpson relied on spoken words in earrying on conversations, thus facili- 
tating matters and avoiding the tedious method of written conversation neces- 
sarily employed by those who are unable to use speech in their intercourse 
with the hearing people. 

At the age of 14 years, when both of his parents were dead, the subject of 
this sketch entered the Michigan Schoo! for the Deaf at Flint. His brother 
William was acting as guardian to him and his other deaf brother, Delos. The 
last named, being older than James, had been attending the school at Flint for 
several years previous and was soon to graduate and enter the National College 
for the Deaf at Washington, D. C., the only institution of its kind in the world. 
At the Flint school James Simpson entered upon his studies with zest. He was 
naturally bright and absorbed learning readily. One of his ambitions was to 
graduate and enter the national college or one of the larger schools for the deaf 
in the East to round out his education. For four years he studied hard under 
the tutorship of Prof. Thomas L. Brown and made such rapid progress that he 
was soon in the highest class, having passed many a student who had been in 
the school any number of years. At the end of these four years young Simpson 
removed to New York State, making his home with an uncle or cousin. In the 
fall of the same year he entered the Fanwood School for the Deaf in New York 
City. Here he again showed his propensity to outstrip the older students in 
the race for the head of the class. He entered the highest, or academic, class 
within three months after his entrance into the institution, and in so doing 
passed three or four classes of some 25 students each. The academic class con- 
sisted of about 30 students and was under the tutorship of Prof. Oliver D. 
Cooke, of whom there has seldom been an equal as a teacher of the deaf and 
never as a disciplinarian. Professor Cooke, previous to his appointment to the 
lanwood school, was a teacher in the school for the deaf at Hartford, Conn., 
the original school of the kind in America, founded by Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, whose son, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, is president of Gallaudet 
College for the Deaf. Mr. Simpson spent three years in the Fanwood school 
and graduated with the highest honors. Ie devoted himself so assiduously to 
his studies that in a total of seven years he had completed a course which it 
takes most young men from ten to fourteen years to finish. He was the vale- 
dictorian of~his class and delivered a masterly address at the graduating exer- 
cises, and received with his sheepskin honorable mention from the faculty for 
his particularly fine record throughout the three years he had spent at Fanwood. 
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Immediately upon graduation young Simpson went to Attica, N. Y., and took 
up the jewelers’ trade. He spent about a year at this business, then went back 
to Michigan, where he secured employment on a farm belonging to one of his 
cousins. He was young, and his future in life had not then shaped itself 
definitely. He was determined, however, to make his mark in the battle of 
life, and as he followed the plow he kept his mind active planning for the 
future. His chance, which was also the turning point in his life, came in a 
most unexpected manner. His brother Delos had graduated from the National 
College some time previous, and his standing as a student had reached the 
ear of Moses Folsom, then superintendent of the Iowa School for the Deaf, at 
Council Bluffs. Mr. Folsom was looking for a number of bright and capable 
young men to become a part of his faculty. He wrote to Delos Simpson and 
offered him a position in the corps, but the offer, for some reason, did not 
appeal to him. It occurred to him, however, that his brother James might be 
willing to accept the position were it agreeable to Superintendent Folsom to 
make the substitution. Accordingly he laid the proposition before James, who 
signified his willingness to accept, and a letter of explanation was dispatched 
to Superintendent Folsom. Word came back that it would be satisfactory to 
the school authorities to have James Simpson become a member of the teaching 
corps. 

It was with vigor and enthusiasm that he entered upon the work of teaching 
the deaf. His methods were eminently those employed by Prof. O. D. Cooke at 
the Fanwood school and by T. L. Brown at the Michigan school. It was a 
coincidence that Mr. Simpson had had in Professor Brown an instructor who 
had been a pupil of Professor Cooke at Hartford. To this fact was undoubtedly 
due the peculiar success attained by Mr. Simpson in his educational work, cou- 
pled with his natural aptitude for the work. His every procedure was logical 
and his explanation of subjects clear. He realized that to attain the best results 
the student should understand fully the subject in hand. Thorough and intelli- 
gent work on the part of the pupil was made the watchword, and results fully 
attested to the wisdom of such a course. At the Iowa school he was a leader 
among the faculty, ever holding out for modern and logical methods, tempered 
with conservatism. He remained in this position for three years, during which 
time he was married to Miss Laura A. Wright, a student of the Lowa school and 
a sister of the matron. 

In the summer of 1880 Mr. Simpson finding himself in poor health sought 
rest and recreation at the home of his brother-in-law, Attorney E. G. Wright, at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Another sister of Mrs. Simpson had been in Sioux Falls 
the previous twelve months teaching 4 class of seven deaf children. She had 
found the work rather trying and was not sure that she would want to continue 
it indefinitely. When Mr. Simpson came among the people of Sioux Falls, the 
suggestion was made that he was the proper person to take up and carry on the 
work. He immediately put the suggestion into effect. Citizens of Sioux Falls 
came to his aid promptly, for they realized that such an institution in their midst 
was bound to grow and prove a worthy institution. Money was raised for the 
erection of a suitable building and to provide for the maintenance of the school 
until such time as the Territory should come to its aid with Territorial funds. 
A tract of 10 acres of land was donated by a few public-spirited citizens and a 
large building erected thereon. The school was opened on October 21, 1880, 
with James Simpson at the head. The attendance was eight pupils on the 
opening day. The ninth pupil came one month later, and by the beginning of 
the year 1881 there were ten pupils. Since its establishment this school 
has had at least 250 pupils at one time or another within its walls. 

Superintendent Simpson acted as instructor, assisted by his wife. The first 
two or three years were trying ones, but Mr. Simpson had a stout heart and 
knew he was engaged in a worthy work that would bring him his reward. He 
overcame numerous obstacles and the school prospered. The attendance grew 
rapidly and new buildings had to be provided. After the lapse of twenty years 
there were six fine stone structures, grouped in such a manner that a fire 
threatening one would not affect the others. Thirty acres of land additional 
was purchased, deciduous trees and evergreens were set out, and the grounds 
were beautified with driveways and lawns. From the nucleus of eight pupils 
on the opening day there was nearly 50 in 1889, when the Territory was 
divided into the States of North and South Dakota. A new school was soon 
established in the northern Commonwealth and between 15 and 20 pupils at 
Sioux Falls were transferred. A few years later the attendance at the South 
Dakota school was again at the former number, three or four teachers were 
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regularly employed, and one of South Dakota’s most worthy institutions was 
doing 4 noble and necessary work. [ler graduates are scattered to the four 
winds, and they are valuable and self-supporting citizens. Most of them, in 
addition to obtaining an intellectual education, learned some branch of the 
trades by which they are able to hold their own with hearing people. 

Mr. Simpson was a careful manager and watched every detail of the institu- 
tion closely. His expenditures were always within the annual allowances 
made by the State. The health of the children in his charge was so carefully 
looked after that seldom was there a case of serious illness. The moral and 
spiritual welfare of the children also came for most careful attention. In 
his personality Mr. Simpson possessed a most attractive quality and he made 
friends easily. To know this man and to enjoy his confidence were an honor. 
He was devoted to his family, of whom he had three boys, all of whom survive 
him, and one girl, who passed away in infancy. His wife also survives him. 
He was a good business man and made judicious investments of his earnings, 
thus leaving his family in good circumstances at his death. His property 
holdings consisted of a large farm in [Lowa and two in South Dakota, besides 
numerous head of live stock and other property. 

At the time he handed in his resignation, Mr. Simpson’s health was poor. 
He immediately sought recuperation and rest in the Black Hills, but there was 
no appreciable improvement. He returned to Sioux Falls to settle down in a 
home of his own, hoping that complete rest would restore him to health. But 
on the way he was stricken down, and in a very short time breathed his last at 
the home of his brother-in-law, J. T. Gilbert, in Sioux Falls, surrounded by his 
entire family. His death occurred on November 16, 1903, and on the 19th his 
mortal remains were consigned to their last resting place in Mount Pleasant 
cemetery. The services at the house were private, but at the grave the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks had charge of the services, the deceased 
having been an honored member of the order. The services, both at the house 
and at the grave, were largely attended, and the floral tributes were many. 

In the demise of James Simpson the State of South Dakota lost a valuable 
citizen and the deaf a warm friend. There can be no nobler monument to his 
memory than the South Dakota School for the Deaf. 

PHIL. L. AXLING. 
(History of South Dakota.) 


ELLEN HARRINGTON SWETT. 


The subject of this little sketch possessed unusual musical ability, both vocal 
and instrumental, which with proper guidance and opportunities would have 
enabled her to make a distinguished mark in the world of music, but the open- 
ing by her father, William B. Swett, of the New England Industrial School for 
Deaf Mutes at Beverly, Mass., in 1879. leading to constant demands upon her 
services as interpreter, in which she excelled, and later to her appointment as 
teacher, compelled the gradual relinquishment of her studies at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. This was regrettable in view of her talent, but the 
turning of her usefulness into different channels developed another talent 
lving dormant—that of teaching the deaf. 

That Miss Swett possessed an adaptability for the profession of teaching 
speech to the deaf was evidenced early in life by her careful supervision of the 
speech and education of the baby sister, who became partially deaf at an early 
age and who is now glad to take this method of according credit where the 
greatest credit is justly due. When Miss Swett was appointed a teacher in 
the Beverly school she was a pupil of Professor Butterfield, of Boston, and her 
experience with the little sister served her in good stead in the conduct of the 
oral department, which was remarkably successful though never blazoned 
abroad. 

Miss Swett’s personality was such as to command respect and faith wherever 
she went, but it was in the city where her life work was centered that her true 
womanly nobility and gentle dignity were most in evidence and most appre- 
ciated. The supporters of her school and the sorrowful friends of to-day are 
the same who came to her aid a quarter of a century ago. Her influence over 
her friends and pupils was peculiarly wonderful. Her motherliness, whole- 
souled interest, justice, and her “soft answer” never failed to leave an indeli- 
ble impression upon their characters. The most refractory yielded instantly 
to a gentle word where force would have failed. But her chief characteristic 
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was unselfishness. Her life was one long obedience to the dictates of duty. 
Many instances of self-sacrifices might be quoted, but mention of her relinquish- 
ment of a musical career will suffice. 

When the news of her sudden demise was spread abroad, there was but one 
thought: “A beautiful woman has gone to her reward.” 


MRS. AMANDA W. TEMPLE. 


Mrs. Amanda W. Temple, associate matron of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, died of heart failure on the evening of January 26, 1905. 

In her earlier years Mrs. Temple was a public school teacher, but for a 
long time before her death she served faithfully and successfully in the domes- 
tic departments of several institutions for the deaf. She was associate matron 
in the Illinois school for one year and held the same position for the next two 
years in the Minnesota school. 

In 1895 she was appointed associate matron at the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C., and was still actively engaged in her duties when 
stricken down. 

One of her especial duties in her last position was the care of the little boys 
of the Kendall School. For this she was particularly well fitted, having reared 
children of her own. She was possessed of a warm and generous heart and 
showed the most motherly kindness and thoughtfulness for all her charges. 

Mrs. Temple performed all her duties without interruption up to the hour of 
her death. On the evening of January 26 on going to her room she was stricken 
suddenly with heart failure and called one of the servants. Before the latter 
could summon assistance she was beyond help, and in a short time passed 
peacefuly away. 

Of her family only one, a son, survives. President Gallaudet, in the report 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf for 1905, in speaking of her says: 

“ Her kindness of heart and unselfish devotion to the welfare of others won 
for her the warm regard of all who knew her, and her death was the occasion 
of sincere mourning throughout the institution.” 

PeRCIVAL HALL. 


EDWARD MITCHELL TOWNSEND. 


Within the past few years there have passed to their reward quite a number 
of the prominent directors of the New York Institution, men to whom the 
school has owed much for the promotion of its interests. The most recent de- 
parture was the death, on February 2, 1904, of Edward Mitchell Townsend, 
esq., the treasurer of the institution, who died of pneumonia at the age of 75. 

Mr. Townsend was a leading merchant of New York, and conspicuous in the 
civic and mercantile progress of the city. He became a life member of the 
institution in May, 1874, and was elected a director in 1882. In 1884 he became 
treasurer, and served in this office for nearly twenty years. At the time of his 
death and for many years previously he was a member of the committee of 
instruction, and in this capacity. was most earnest and enthusiastic, visiting 
the school frequently and doing much to promote the work of instruction both 
in the intellectual and trade departments. 

Ile was a maa of ripe judgment, with a force of character which enabled him 
to carry to successful completion all his projects for the advancement of the 
best interests of the school. 

vi Cy ie op 
REV. JOB TURNER. 


The Rey. Job Turner, the deaf missionary, was born in Boston in October, 
1820. Though a native of New England, he was descended from the Turner 
family of North Carolina and Southeastern Virginia. He was educated at the 
Hartford School for the Deaf, where he was a pupil of Laurent Clere, the 
pioneer instructor of the deaf in America. 

When the Virginia School for the Deaf was established, in 1839, Mr. Turner 
was called to be its first teacher, and continued to teach at this school for 
thirty-five years. While filling this position he married Miss Mary James, a 
former pupil of his, who died in 1874. After the death of his wife he gave up 
teaching and began to study for the ministry, and was ordained as a minister 
of the Episcopal Church in 1875, from which time until his death, his life was 
devoted to the work of carrying the gospel to the deaf, 
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He died at his son’s home, in Loudoun County, Va., in May, 1905, and wis 
buried in Staunton, near the scenes amid which so much of his life had been 
spent. Few men have been more highly esteemed than this deaf mute mis- 
sionary, for he was well known and beloved not only in his own field, the 
South. but also in the North and West. 


MARION L. WARDROPER. 


Miss Marion L. Wardroper, for eleven years a teacher of the deaf, died at 
Pittsburg. Pa., in September, 1904. 3efore engaging in- the work among the 
deaf she was a teacher in schools for the hearing, having taukht in the public 
schools of Lexington, Ky., and in Jessamine Institute, Nicholasville, Ky. 

She received her training for work among the deaf from Miss Mary Garrett. 
of the Garrett school at Scranton, Pa.. and entered the profession as a teacher 
at the Arkansas school, in 1893. Tere she remained till 1899, when she resigned 
to accept a position nearer home, in the Kentucky school, at Danville, where 
she held a position as a teacher at the time of her death. Of her work at the 
Arkansas school the superintendent speaks in terms of warm commendation. 
At Danville she gave her pupils of her best up to the limit of her strength. 
Iler ideals were high, and she strove to impress them upon the minds and 
liearts of her pupils. She loved the beautiful in nature and art and the work 
she prepared for her classes bore the stamp of the individuality of a refined and 
educated as well as earnest teacher. The daily routine was varied, too, at times, 
by exercises that appealed to the heart as well as the head. She was thoughtful 
of her pupils’ comfort and happiness in school and out; many an outing, social 
pleasure, or opportunity to attend lectures or entertainments they owed to her. 

She was quite successful in training candidates for the work of teaching the 
deaf. Both in Arkansas and in Kentucky she trained a number of young 
women who are to-day reflecting credit upon her, as well as upon the profession 
in which they are engaged. In her death the profession loses an earnest 
worker and the deaf a faithful friend. : 





G. M. McCLUurRE. 





GEORGE LUDINGTON WEED, D. D. 


George Ludington Weed, D. D., entered the profession as a teacher in the Ohio 
school, and after seven years’ service in that capacity he became, in 1865, super- 
intendent of the institution, continuing in office until 1866. It was during his 
time that the present central building of the Columbus school was erected, and 
Mr. Weed was largely instrumental in securing from the State legislature the 
necessary appropriation. It was then one of the most commodious and best- 
equipped structures of its kind in the country, and this, coupled with the fact 
that Mr. Weed’s corps of instructors was an unusually strong and effective one, 
including many men who afterwards became superintendents and leaders in the 
profession, made his administration one of the most notable in the history of the 
school. 

Mr. Weed left Ohio to become superintendent of the Wisconsin school, remain- 
ing there a number of years, and in 1873 he was appointed a teacher in the 
Philadelphia school, where he served until 1894, when he was retired. From 
then until his death, which occurred in his 76th year, on September 22, 1904, he 
devoted himself to literary and religious work. 

As a teacher, Mr. Weed was most successful in language work, and there are 
to-day in Pennsylvania many deaf men and women who owe to his instruction 
their facile use of English. The son of a missionary, he was deeply interested 
in the moral and religious training of the deaf, and he gave much attention to 
this part of their education. He was also engaged in religious work at Girard 
College, the House of Refuge, and other public institutions in Philadelphia. He 
was a corporate member of the board of commissioners for foreign missions and 
a man of considerable prominence in church circles. In his later years he wrote 
a number of religious works, one of wihch, * Great truths simply told,” was intro- 
duced as a text-book into several schools for the deaf and into mission schools 
for foreigners. 

Mr. Weed was a man of deep convictions and high standards of conduct, yet 
most liberal and kindly in his judgment of others. He was unselfishly devoted 
to his work, and the many excellent qualities of his mind and heart won for him 
the respect of all his associates and the affection of his pupils. 
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MRS. CLAYTON WENTZ. 


Mrs. Wentz was for a number of years a teacher in the Nebraska school, at 
the same time her husband taught here. Leaving for broader fields of useful- 
ness on the Pacific coast, many friends in the east and central west keep fresh 
the memory of her life among us. Always bright, cheerful, kind, e thusiastie, 
and earnest in her work for the deaf, she is held in the highest respect by both 
pupils and colaborers. 

C. Theresa Gonser (Wentz) was born January 12, 1867, at Lakeville, .Ind., 
and attended college at Ada, Ohio, where Mr. Wentz was also a student and 
classmate. 

Here was formed the attachment which later ripened into life companionship. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wentz were married in June, 1885. Three children blessed their 
home, one son and two daughters, all now grown to manhood and womanhood. 

She received special training at the Mount Airy School for the Deaf, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in teaching speech to the deaf. 

The scene of her most active labor was at Salem, Oreg., where for a number 
of years she held the position of matron in the school for the deaf, while her 
husband was superintendent of that institution. 

While in this position, under that strenuous life, were sown the seeds of 
disease which later developed that incurable malady, a form of Bright’s disease, 
which caused her death. 

The best of care, skilled treatment, and kind attention from loving friends 
could not stay the hand of death. 

The end came peacefully and without pain or suffering at Ashland, Oreg., 
whither the family had gone temporarily, hoping to beuetit her health. 

On Easter day, April 3, 1904, she went home to the risen Lord. 

Her remains were incinerated at Portland. The deaf and the profession have 
lost a true-hearted, loyal friend, stricken down in the very strength and flower 
of her years. The sympathy of a host of friends is extended to the grief- 
stricken husband ané the three children left to mourn a mother’s loss.—Excerpt 
from the Nebraska Mute Journal.) 
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